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PREFACE. 

ALTHOUGH  the  following  pages  are  presented  in  the 
guise  of  fiction,  they  are  none  the  less  historical.  There 
is  a  quality,  specifically  referred  to  by  the  critics  as  "  his- 
torical accuracy,"  which,  after  a  diligent  search,  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover.  Those  who  have  struggled  with 
the  counter  currents  of  history  will  understand.  I  there- 
fore leave  it  to  the  critics  to  state  just  where  my  imagin- 
ation has  supplemented  fact.  Certain  it  is  that  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  supply  all  gaps  with  that  element  with- 
out which  nothing  should  be  written. 

It  is  worth  while  to  delve  into  the  records  of  our 
country's  history,  if  for  nothing  else  than  to  discover  the 
value  of  any  one  point  of  view.  With  such  a  man  as 
Andrew  Jackson  to  consider,  a  character  of  so  tremendous 
a  personality  that  his  name  cannot  be  mentioned  without 
causing  controversy,  there  arose  many  temptations  to  stray 
into  paths  which  would  not  justly  represent  him.  A  great 
man  has  the  right  to  come  down  to  posterity  in  his  best 
qualities,  remembered  by  his  virtues,  not  by  his  faults — 
at  least  unduly  emphasized — and  such  remembrance 
Andrew  Jackson  has  had  in  this  book.  No  other  should 
fall  from  my  pen,  for  there  is  this  peculiar  fact  in  con- 
nection with  his  life,  that  all  his  shortcomings  have  al- 
ready been  pilloried  and  pointed  out  to  the  world,  while 
those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries  are  mercifully  con- 
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cealed  or  softened  by  their  biographers.  There  were  no 
scandals  in  the  life  of  Andrew  Jackson  ;  he  lived  in 
the  open,  in  the  fierce  light  of  publicity,  and  when  his 
enemies  sought  to  destroy  him,  their  utmost  malice  could 
avail  nothing. 

Like  all  men  of  power  and  magnetism,  he  was  loved 
and  hated,  but  he  endures  to-day,  and  he  will  endure  for- 
ever. I  desire  especially  to  call  attention  to  a  curious 
fact,  a  distinction  attained  by  no  other  great  man  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  which  is  that  no  friend  or  admirer 
of  Jackson  will  ever  dream  of  denying  his  faults,  and  that, 
when  every  one  is  admitted,  he  remains  as  great  as  he 
was  at  first.  The  secret  of  his  power  and  of  his  immor- 
tality is  that  he  entered  into  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
He  was  cosmic,  and  his  creative  brain,  his  warm  and  pas- 
sionate heart,  embraced  that  strange  conglomeration 
which  Calhoun  said  "  neither  now  or  ever  did  exist,  the 
American  people  collectively."  Calhoun  was  right,  poli- 
tically, but  no  definition  or  limitation  ever  hampered 
Jackson. 

With  the  evils  of  an  insufficiently  restricted  suffrage 
and  our  alarming  tide  of  immigration,  it  is  not  likely  that 
we  shall  ever  be  more  than  heterogeneous.  But,  even  so, 
three  great  men  have  welded  our  history  into  something 
like  a  coherent  whole — Washington,  Jackson  and  Lincoln. 
The  second  one  of  this  historic  trio  represents  an  era  but 
imperfectly  known,  and  that  the  man  and  the  times  may 
be  better  understood  is  the  object  of  this  story,  in  which 
fiction  plays  only  a  necessary  part. 

MARY  C.  FRANCIS. 

NEW  YORK,  Sept.  ist,  1902. 
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BOOK  I. 

THE  SOLDIER. 

;  In  war,  nothing  is  done  till  all  is  done." 
1812-1829. 


PROLOGUE 

THE  DUEL, 
1806. 

IT  was  spring  and  the  buds  were  exploding.  Already 
their  fragrant  essence  had  been  hurled  broadcast  into 
field  and  forest  from  the  tender  pink  and  white  bosoms  of 
many  mysterious  spheres,  until  the  land  lay  perfumed  and 
palpitating,  like  a  beauty  blushing  at  her  own  loveliness. 

The  wide,  sweet  country  was  filled  with  the  aroma  of 
spring.  A  voluptuous  fragrance  permeated  the  forest. 
In  the  riotous  vistas  that  stretched  away  from  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  the  bloom-laden  branches  of  the  trees 
turned  their  scented  snow  toward  the  sun  until  they 
flushed  delicately,  like  the  sails  of  ships  at  sea  in  the 
dawn,  while  the  invisible  secret  of  life  pulsed  unceasingly 
and  swept  them  on  to  the  hot  tidal  wave  of  summer. 

The  time  was  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  six,  in 
Tennessee ;  a  period  when  nature  was  as  yet  but  lightly 
smitten  by  the  hand  of  man,  arid  wore  her  primeval  fresh- 
ness as  the  virgin  of  old  her  chaplet  of  flowers  when  she 
knelt  for  sacrifice  before  the  altar.  On  this  day  also  a 
sacrifice  was  to  be  offered,  and  toward  the  appointed 
place  two  men,  each  in  the  vigorous  prime  of  life,  were 
journeying  on  horseback  after  the  manner  of  the  times. 

Each  was  accompanied  by  his  friends.  Their  destina- 
tion was  Harrison's  Mills,  on  the  Red  River,  in  Logan 
County,  Kentucky,  not  far  from  the  Tennessee  State  line, 
and  only  a  day's  ride  from  Nashville. 

For  the  challenger  it  was  written  in  the  book  of  Fate 
that  such  an  encounter  was  sooner  or  later  inevitable  for 
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him.  The  publicly  alleged  motive  was  political,  the  real 
cause  an  insult  to  a  woman.  That  woman  was  the  wife 
of  one,  and  he  whose  name  she  bore  was  Andrew  Jack- 
son. Already  as  District  Attorney,  United  States  Sen- 
ator and  State  Judge  he  had  blazed  the  trail  of  a  career 
that  had  not  yet  widened  out  on  the  highway  of  national 
renown,  and  friend  and  foe  alike  knew  him  to  be  fiery  and 
fearless. 

The  man  who  had  passed  along  the  road  before  him 
had  been  marvelously  endowed  by  nature  with  physical 
attractions.  A  handsome  face  and  a  superb  physique 
seemed  the  natural  setting  to  his  accomplishments ;  nerves 
of  steel,  a  hand  that  could  draw  a  trigger  with  lightning 
swiftness,  and  an  aim  that  never  failed  to  send  the  leaden 
missile  to  its  mark,  accurate  and  deadly. 

With  gay  and  insolent  confidence  he  had  lightly  ridden 
along  the  highway  where  Jackson  followed  him  a  few 
hours  later,  and  here  and  there,  dangling  aimlessly  on  the 
trees  now  bursting  into  full  foliage,  hung  a  leaf,  clipped 
in  sinister  fashion,  its  tonic  sap  oozing  in  tiny  drops.  He 
who  had  spoken  so  lightly  of  a  woman  that  his  life  was 
now  in  pawn  had  carelessly  practised  with  his  dueling 
pistols  as  the  little  cavalcade  pursued  its  way,  and  had 
made  leaf  after  leaf  flutter  in  crippled  helplessness.  Then, 
turning  to  his  companions  with  a  debonnaire  laugh,  he 
had  said :  "  See  that  those  leaves  are  shown  to  Andrew 
Jackson  when  he  comes  this  way,  and  tell  him  that 
Charles  Dickinson  will  pierce  the  button  above  his  heart 
with  the  first  shot." 

Thus  the  advance  party  went  forward,  as  on  a  gala  er- 
rand. Their  confidence  was  well  justified.  Dickinson 
was  a  deadly  shot,  and  though  his  deliberately  wanton 
words  reflecting  on  Jackson's  wife  were  indeed  the  actual 
cause  of  the  impending  duel,  there  were  also  the  an- 
imosities of  politics,  an  involved  and  inextricable  dispute 
concerning  some  notes  and  the  bitter  hatred  of  political 
rivals  toward  the  man  who  was  already  a  popular  hero  of 
the  people  far  beyond  the  borders  of  his  own  State. 

In  Jackson's  veins  ran  the  warm  blood  of  the  Scotch- 
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Irish,  ever  a  fighting,  impulsive,  tenacious  race  ;  and  since 
the  stormy  and  historic  siege  of  Carrickfergus  red  cor- 
puscles had  coursed  in  a  lineal  flow  from  his  ancestors 
until  now,  transplanted  to  the  New  World,  that  blood 
leaped  and  bubbled  to  the  last  drop,  in  defence  of  honor. 

Dickinson  failed  in  the  malevolent  intent  of  his  marks- 
manship en  route.  Not  so  was  Andrew  Jackson's  nerve 
to  be  shaken.  In  him  fire,  impetuosity,  courage  and  a 
grim  determination  of  purpose  were  blended  in  such  pro- 
portions as  have  not  been  equaled  before  or  since.  The 
valor  of  a  medieval  dare-devil  knight,  the  chivalry  of  a 
Bayard,  the  cool  calculation  and  careful  deliberation  of 
one  versed  in  the  subtleties  of  Indian  warfare,  made  a 
combination  bizarre  in  its  strength  and  scope. 

He  rode  through  the  fragrant  forest  undismayed.  His 
affairs  were  in  order.  Nine  months  had  passed  since 
Charles  Dickinson  on  the  race  course  at  Nashville  had 
uttered  that  calumny  secretly  breathed  by  Jackson's 
enemies  behind  his  back,  that  he  had  run  away  with  an- 
other man's  wife.  This  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  not 
only  Jackson  and  the  former  wife  of  Lewis  Robards 
firmly  believed  that  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  had 
granted  a  divorce  to  Captain  Robards  in  the  winter  of 
1790-91,  but  the  entire  population  of  Nashville  as  well. 
Then,  two  years  later,  when  Kentucky  was  no  longer 
part  of  Virginia,  and  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  dis- 
solved the  marriage,  the  Virginia  Legislature  having 
merely  passed  an  act  entitled :  "An  Act  Concerning  the 
Marriage  of  Lewis  Robards,"  it  was  too  late  to  protect 
the  reputation  of  a  woman  chaste  by  nature,  and  the 
honor  of  a  man  ever  noted  for  his  chivalry,  in  dealing 
with  women. 

Jackson  and  Mrs.  Robards  were  already  married,  and 
when  both  were  shocked  by  the  tardy  revelation,  the 
original  marriage  ceremony  in  Natchez  was  supplemented 
by  a  second  one  in  Nashville.  The  facts  of  the  case  were 
well  understood  by  every  one,  and  Andrew  Jackson  and 
his  wife  not  only  did  not  lose  the  social  prestige  already 
theirs,  but  rose  steadily  in  the  estimation  of  the  com-* 
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munity.  Not  until  political  and  professional  rivalry 
made  Jackson  a  target  for  his  enemies  did  the  slander 
assume  any  importance.  Then,  with  cowardly  attacks  on 
him  made  through  the  medium  of  his  wife's  honor,  he 
kept  his  dueling  pistols  in  order  for  thirty-seven  years, 
ready  to  give  the  lie  to  any  one  who  breathed  her  sacred 
name  with  aught  save  respect. 

Dickinson's  fame  as  a  duelist  was  wide-spread.  To 
enter  into  a  quarrel  with  him  was  to  court  death  on  the 
field  of  honor,  for  he  both  gave  and  accepted  challenges 
with  the  ready  assurance  of  a  man  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  opponent  would  be  borne  away  stark  after 
the  first  shot  rang  out.  Too  well  did  Jackson  know  that 
in  all  human  probability  his  career  would  be  cut  short 
the  day  he  met  him,  to  trifle  with  the  outcome.  Now, 
for  fifteen  years  happily  wedded  to  the  woman  he  habitu- 
ally called  his  "  angel,"  he  was  resolved  that  if  the  forfeit 
of  his  life  could  stay  the  calumnies  that  persistently 
reared  their  hydra  heads,  he  would  gladly  pay  it.  He 
did  not  hope  to  leave  the  field  alive,  but  he  was  resolved 
to  take  with  him  into  eternity  the  man  whose  lips  had 
sullied  his  wife's  honor. 

So,  when  he  had  set  his  house  in  order,  he  had  kissed 
his  wife  and  mounted  his  horse  and  set  off  on  that  day's 
journey,  at  the  end  of  which  death  lurked  in  the  blossom- 
scented  air.  The  times  were  not  veneered  then  as  now, 
and  the  challenge  was  accompanied  by  a  party  of  gay 
blades  from  Nashville  who  amused  themselves  by  laying 
wagers  on  the  outcome.  In  truth,  when  principals, 
seconds  and  friends  alike  had  indulged  in  horse-racing, 
cock-fighting,  gambling  and  boisterous  bouts  of  various 
kinds,  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a  party  of  saints.  But 
Jackson's  was  the  more  sedate  of  the  two.  With  him 
rode  the  astute  Overton,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
bearing  honorable  scars,  and  deeply  versed  in  the  science 
of  dueling.  With  him  Jackson  conversed  much.  It  was 
agreed,  since  it  was  scarcely  within  the  realm  of  the  pos- 
sible for  any  man  to  anticipate  that  panther-like  swift- 
ness, that  Jackson  should  purposely  let  Dickinson  fire  first, 
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and  then — no  matter  what  the  result  of  the  shot — to  fire 
deliberately,  carefully,  and  kill  him.  It  was  like  a  cheer- 
ful jest  with  death,  for  all  the  men  who  had  met  Dick- 
inson had  passed  on  into  the  shadows. 

The  two  cavalcades,  separated  by  some  miles,  had  now 
ridden  at  a  stiff  pace  nearly  all  day  through  forests,  across 
creeks,  fording  rivers,  and  avoiding  for  the  most  part  the 
open  country,  since  they  did  not  wish  to  attract  more  at- 
tention than  was  unavoidable.  In  this  they  were  assisted 
by  the  sparse  population  and  the  small  and  scattered 
hamlets.  It  was  now  evening  and  they  had  crossed  the 
Kentucky  line.  A  crimson  sunset  had  vanished  in  a  vap- 
orous air,  and  the  West  was  delicately  pallid,  suggesting 
earlier  glories,  like  the  warm  ivory  of  a  woman's  cheek. 
The  clattering  of  the  horses'  hoofs  rang  out  more  clearly 
on  the  open  road  as  they  cantered  up  to  David  Miller's 
tavern,  threw  their  reins  to  the  gaping  negroes  loafing  in 
front  and  gladly  dismounted  for  the  night. 

Dickinson  and  his  friends  had  pursued  their  way  to  the 
tavern  two  miles  lower  down  on  the  Red  River,  kept  by 
one  William  Harrison.  How  much  or  how  little  of  mer- 
riment characterized  the  two  companies  that  night  is  not 
a  matter  of  definite  history.  But  drinking,  jesting  and 
hilarious  bouts  were  inevitable  features  of  all  amusements 
in  those  days,  and  duels  were  the  high- water  mark  of 
masculine  entertainment.  The  young  bloods  from  Nash- 
ville who  furnished  a  noisy  chorus  of  approval  for  the 
combat  were  ready  to  drink  and  carouse  till  dawn  if 
thereby  they  might  have  a  festal  night  before  the  cham- 
pions entered  the  arena. 

Both  men  had  nerves  of  steel,  and  though,  under  the 
tense  excitement,  those  nerves  might  have  hummed  in  a 
wierd  dirge,  the  exterior  was  polished  and  unruffled. 
The  gallant  and  handsome  Dickinson  was  the  life  of  his 
party.  Jackson  ate  a  hearty  supper,  conversed  as  usual, 
related  anecdotes  and  smoked  his  evening  pipe  according 
to  habit. 

The  hour  for  the  meeting  was  seven  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  and  in  the  odorous  and  tuneful  dawn  all  con- 
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cerned  mounted  and  set  off  on  the  road  that  bordered  the 
narrow  but  picturesque  river.  For  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  they  followed  the  stream,  and  then,  when  Jackson 
found  the  ferryman  missing  at  the  ferry,  he  promptly 
rode  his  horse  into  the  water  and  crossed  to  the  opposite 
side,  closely  accompanied  by  his  party.  Thence  he 
headed  for  the  poplar  forest,  and  several  hundred  yards 
within  the  shade  of  these  tall,  unbending  trees,  they 
emerged  into  an  open  space  near  the  center  of  a  large, 
smooth  level  tract,  somewhat  sunken  below  the  surround- 
ing surface.  Here  Jackson,  Overton  and  the  surgeon 
were  left  alone  in  this  leafy  wilderness,  while  the  friends 
who  had  accompanied  them  said  words  of  final  good 
cheer  and,  with  their  horses,  withdrew  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

"  How  do  you  feel  about  it  now,  General  ?  "  asked  one 
of  the  party,  as  he  turned  to  go. 

"  All  right,"  replied  Jackson.  Then  he  added,  with  a 
glint  in  his  blue  eyes:  "  I  shall  wing  him  ;  never  fear." 

Dickinson  had  arrived.  The  preliminaries  were  now 
arranged  swiftly  and  with  decorum.  During  that  brief 
interval  of  preparation  the  casting  of  lots  determined  for 
Dickinson's  second  the  choice  of  position,  and  for  Jack- 
son's that  of  giving  the  word  to  fire.  Eight  paces  were 
measured  off,  and  the  two  men,  both  cool,  collected, 
without  a  tremor  faced  each  other.  In  a  moment  more 
heaven  and  hell  would  lie  in  the  hair's-breadth  of  a 
second  wherein  one  could  the  more  quickly  pull  the 
trigger.  Physically  they  stood  erect,  but  secretly,  in  his 
soul,  each  man  crouched  like  a  tiger,  every  muscle  drawn 
under  vibrant  ripples  of  the  skin,  ready  to  spring. 

They  made  a  remarkable  contrast.  Dickinson  was 
younger  than  Jackson  by  several  years,  and  he  was  an 
Apollo  in  beauty.  On  him  there  sat  lightly,  over  all  his 
tenseness,  a  confident  air. 

Jackson  was  in  his  fortieth  year.  When  in  his  stock 
ings  he  stood  six  feet  and  one  inch.  In  an  epoch  when 
generous  eating  and  drinking  gave  to  most  men  robust 
figures,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  slenderness,  which  on 
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this  morning  was  accentuated  by  a  frock  coat,  buttoned 
with  precision  over  his  chest.  The  aspiring  poplars  amid 
which  he  stood  were  not  more  erect  than  he,  and  the 
significant  intensity  of  his  demeanor  invested  him  with  a 
superior  air  of  command  as  he  stood  silent.  Of  beauty 
that  canny  Scotch-Irish  face  boasted  none,  but  the  high 
forehead  crowned  with  reddish  hair,  the  deep,  magnetic 
blue  eyes,  had  long  since  marked  him  as  a  leader  of  men. 
Red  and  naked  savages  had  quailed  before  the  lightning 
of  those  eyes,  and  women  had  been  conquered  by  their 
softer  rays,  for  in  his  youth  Jackson  had  been  no  St. 
Anthony. 

Now  their  level  beams  traveled  straight  to  the  soul  of 
the  man  facing  him,  and  the  regard  of  the  two  was  locked 
in  a  gaze  of  steel.  The  golden  spears  of  the  morning 
sunlight  threw  his  profile  in  sharp  relief  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  poplars,  and  in  the  outline  of  his  head 
might  be  observed  a  tremendous  vital  force,  a  quality  to 
fight,  to  crush  obstacles,  to  beat  down,  to  succeed,  but 
over  all,  on  the  head,  the  face,  the  eyes,  were  written 
certain  elemental  principles  that  mean  the  salvation  of 
the  individual  and  the  race.  The  heat  of  youth,  in  those 
boisterous  and  rollicking  times,  had  not  passed  him  by, 
and  his  earlier  days  had  not  been  sterile  of  experience, 
but  his  soul  was  unsullied,  and  for  fifteen  years  his  life 
had  harmonized  with  that  of  the  woman  whose  honor  he 
was  now  defending. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  " 

Overton's  voice  broke  sharply  into  the  silence.  Both 
men  were  on  their  guard  for  the  question,  for  it  was 
agreed  that  if,  by  any  mistake  or  premeditation,  either 
man  fired  before  the  word  of  command,  he  was  to  be  shot 
dead  by  the  second  of  the  offended  principal.  The  reply 
of  Dickinson  and  Jackson  was  almost  simultaneous. 

"  I  am  ready." 

"Fere!" 

The  violence  with  which  the  signal  was  uttered  com- 
bined with  the  unexpected  old  country  dialect  foreign  to 
Dickinson,  must  account  for  the  unprecedented  failure  of 
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his  aim.  Both  men  had  stood  with  their  pistols  down  by 
their  sides.  Dickinson  raised  his  and  fired  it  so  quickly 
that  Overton's  explosive  signal  and  the  report  of  the 
pistol  shattered  the  air  within  the  same  instant. 

A  tiny  gray  puff  flew  from  the  breast  of  Jackson's 
closely  buttoned  black  coat,  but  his  erect  figure  stiffened 
into  granite.  He  raised  his  left  arm  and  pressed  it  tightly 
across  his  chest.  Overton's  breath  died  in  his  throat. 
The  few  seconds  that  elapsed  leaped  into  gray  eternities 
for  all.  Over  that  abyss  of  wordless  fate  Jackson's  blue 
eyes  blazed  the  lightnings  of  doom  into  the  palsied  soul 
of  the  man  before  him.  His  pistol  was  raised,  but  he  had 
not  fired.  His  teeth  were  clenched.  Already  he  looked 
like  a  tiger  crunching  a  deer.  Dickinson,  appalled  at  the 
failure  of  his  aim,  had  shrunk  back  a  pace  or  two.  He 
was  a  man  of  courage,  and  an  involuntary  muscular  action 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  cowardice,  for  the  shock  had 
been  complete  and  the  reaction  immediate.  Azrael  had 
touched  him  with  the  tip  of  his  wing,  and  the  world, 
home,  wife,  children,  ambition,  preferment,  power  and 
place,  all  that  men  hold  dear  in  their  savage  and  undis- 
puted realm  of  conqueror,  fell  into  the  abyss  of  nothing- 
ness. 

"  My  God  !  "  he  breathed,  "  I  have  missed  him  !  " 

"  Back  to  the  mark,  sir ! "  Overton  shrieked  at  him, 
his  hand  on  the  trigger  of  his  pistol. 

Dickinson's  muscles  automatically  obeyed  the  uncon- 
scious cerebration  of  his  brain.  Like  one  in  a  nightmare  he 
was  sucked  within  the  vortex  of  Jackson's  eyes.  The  in- 
stincts of  a  gentleman  had  on  one  unfortunate  occasion 
succumbed  to  a  momentary  impulse  whereby  the  words 
that  reflected  on  a  woman  were  not  prompted  by  any  in- 
herent desire  for  her  reputation,  but  by  a  devouring  pro- 
fessional jealousy  for  the  man  who  was  outstripping  him 
at  the  Tennessee  bar.  It  is  one  of  the  fatalities  of  history 
that  the  name  of  an  honest  woman  is  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  an  episode  far  beyond  the  power  of  a  single 
pen  to  adjust  to  the  focus  of  any  mind  beyond  an  in- 
dividual vision. 
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The  apparent  motif  was  light  enough.  A  horse,  Jack- 
son's horse,  coming  down  the  race-track  at  Nashville  ahead 
of  the  field.  Mrs.  Jackson  crying:  "Oh,  he's  running 
away  from  them!"  and  Dickinson's  insolent  response: 
"  Yes ;  something  like  his  owner ;  ran  away  with  another 
man's  wife." 

Then,  lies,  political  animosities  ;  more  lies,  professional 
jealousy,  rivalries,  more  lies,  letters,  correspondence,  much 
interference  of  Mr.  Thomas  Swann,  a  duel  between  Coffee 
and  McNairy,  newspaper  publications,  and  then — 

"  Back  to  the  mark,  sir !  " 

The  world  sung  into  an  arc  of  blackness  for  Dickinson 
as  he  mechanically  moved  forward.  Already  he  was  as 
one  dead.  Only  the  outward  shell  of  his  body  retained 
the  semblance  of  life,  and  into  his  averted  eyes  there  came 
the  look  of  that  earliest  and  most  persistent  emotion — 
fear,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

Jackson  took  an  accurate  aim  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
The  pistol  stopped,  half-cocked.  Dickinson,  his  breath, 
fleeing  from  his  body,  stood  motionless,  poised  between 
two  eternities,  in  an  instant  Fate  mercifully  spares  to 
most  men.  Jackson  pulled  the  trigger  the  second  time. 
Dickinson  fell.  When  they  opened  his  clothes  it  was 
found  that  the  ball  had  passed  through  his  body,  piercing 
such  vital  organs  that  it  could  not  but  be  fatal.  About 
twelve  hours  later  he  died,  the  surgery  of  that  day  not 
being  able  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  When  the  echo  of 
the  shot  died  away  in  the  forest  Jackson  remained  as 
before,  erect  and  unbending.  But  under  the  still  tightly 
buttoned  black  coat  the  blood  was  flowing.  Dickinson 
had  kept  his  word  and  shattered  the  button,  but  Jackson's 
granite  heart  was  saved.  He  still  stood,  the  smoke  curl- 
ing from  his  pistol,  as  erect  as  the  poplars,  but  he  carried 
the  scar  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

"  I  would  have  killed  him,"  he  said  afterward,  "  if  he 
had  shot  me  through  the  heart." 

Thus  died  Charles  Dickinson,  a  brilliant  and  popular 
man,  mourned  by  hundreds  of  friends  and  admirers,  and 
leaving  a  name  yet  honored  in  the  South.  He  fell  a 
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victim  to  the  most  brutal  and  degrading  custom  that 
ever  disgraced  the  name  of  honor.  Down,  down,  into 
the  fertile  Kentucky  soil  sank  Dickinson's  blood,  and  its 
red  tide  stopped  not  with  that  flowing,  but  splashed  a 
crimson  blot  on  the  pages  of  history.  "  Out !  out !  "  But 
these  damned  spots  will  not  out. 

He  who  stood  in  silent  intensity  might  have  posed  for 
a  prophetic  figure  of  destiny.  The  tiny  gray  puff  that 
flew  from  his  coat  might  have  swelled  into  a  vast  vaporous 
scroll  hanging  between  two  wars.  The  echoes  of  the 
Revolution  were  dying  away,  but  on  the  other  side  of 
the  scroll  thunderous  murmurs  were  rolling  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  on  land  and  sea  men  were  to  die  that  the 
handful  of  states  might  be  saved  for  the  making  of  a 
mighty  nation.  In  theory,  those  states  were  already  a 
nation,  but  in  fact  their  sovereignty  was  yet  to  be  proved. 
Franklin  understood,  and  he  had  wisely  said  :  "  The  war 
for  independence  is  yet  to  be  fought."  That  war  was 
hurrying  onward  with  swift  feet,  and  a  mere  political 
separation  from  Great  Britain  was  soon  to  be  transformed 
into  an  unquestioned  sovereignty.  No  wonder  that  the 
scroll  quivered. 

The  mighty  drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  was 
about  to  begin.  That  noble  and  fecund  period  when  the 
inventive  genius  of  man  was  to  conquer  elemental  forces 
and  traverse  the  wilderness  with  steam  and  electricity  ; 
to  open  up  the  forest  and  cause  great  cities  to  spring  up 
in  yet  untrodden  wastes.  But  now,  at  this  critical  moment, 
man  was  still  struggling  with  the  last  remnants  of  sav- 
agery* that  the  way  might  be  cleared  for  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  future  greatness.  In  that  final  struggle 
every  element  of  power  was  needed,  the  physical  as  well 
as  the  intellectual  and  the  ethical,  and  the  all-conquering 
destiny  of  the  infant  nation  brooded  like  a  mother  over 
her  darling  child  and  nourished  on  her  deep  bosom  every 
nerve  and  sinew  of  strength  that  should  save  the  country. 
Already  she  had  borne  great  minds:  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, and  that  splendid  adopted  son,  Hamilton,  statesmen 
and  scholars,  whose  brains  had  formed  the  early  texture 
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of  government.  But  there  was  needed  none  the  less  a 
certain  element  of  physical  force,  the  fighter  as  well  as 
the  scholar,  and  so  she  brought  forth  this  unlettered  hero, 
this  Titan  between  Washington  and  Lincoln,  who  was  as 
superbly  primitive  as  any  son  of  the  forest,  and  who  was 
destined  to  strike  the  greatest  blow  for  the  independence 
of  his  country  ever  granted  by  Fate  to  any  one  man. 

And  so,  standing  where  the  scroll  touched  him  where 
it  swayed,  stood  the  significant  figure  of  him  who  had 
written  but  lightly  on  the  reverse  of  the  parchment,  but 
who  was  to  inscribe  an  immortal  chapter  on  its  yet  blank 
page.  A  man  who  was  already  popular  and  unpopular ; 
profane,  chivalrous  ;  rough,  tender ;  a  man  to  hang  traitors 
and  sign  bills  ;  hot-headed  and  prudent ;  a  man  who  owned 
slaves,  race  horses  and  fighting  cocks;  a  man  to  defy  au- 
thority and  be  a  martinet ;  fighter  and  duelist ;  loved, 
feared,  hated,  admired,  traduced,  eulogized  ;  superb  in  his 
virtues  and  magnificent  even  in  his  faults,  favorite  of  op- 
portunity and  son  of  destiny — Andrew  Jackson. 


CHAPTER  I 

EIGHT  years  later  it  was  spring  in  the  city  of  Nash- 
ville. The  world  was  growing.  Of  all  the  nations  on  the 
globe  it  was  evident  that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  and  that  struggling  infant,  the  United 
States,  were  especially  intertwined,  and  equally  evident 
that  those  interests  were  not  yet  separate  and  defined. 
The  mother  country  had  indeed  signed  the  memorable 
Treaty  of  1783  with  apparent  complaisance,  yet  there 
were  not  wanting  statesmen  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
water  who  had  observed  the  sinister  motive  lurking  in  the 
insolence  of  the  British  flag  that  was  left  flying  at  the  foot 
of  the  Battery  in  New  York  City. 

When,  after  a  tame  and  unaccountable  interval,  John 
Van  Arsdale  had  immortalized  himself  by  hauling  it 
down  and  hoisting  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  its  stead, 
a  certain  new  consciousness  had  dawned  in  the  minds  of 
some,  and  it  had  been  expanding  ever  since.  The  com- 
plications were  many,  but  their  causes  were  obvious  and 
easily  understood.  Great  Britain  had  never  intended  to 
relinquish  permanently  her  lately  lost  colonies  in  the  New 
World,  and  she  was  looking  with  contempt  and  amuse- 
ment on  the  yet  experimental  processes  of  government 
adopted  by  the  founders  of  the  nation.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  the  government  was  as  yet  ill-balanced,  not  concen- 
trated, and  in  the  rivalry  for  political  control  powerful 
factions  had  sprung  up  within  both  the  Democratic  and 
Federalist  parties. 

On  these  Great  Britain  looked  with  an  approving  eye, 
and,  secretly  counting  much  on  her  red  allies,  on  our  un- 
protected sea-coast,  and  on  the  mutual  jealousy  of  France 
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and  Spain,  smiled  suavely,  and  triumphant  ministers 
whispered  prophecies  of  future  conquest  into  each  others' 
willing  ears.  Well  might  that  ministry  feel  triumphant 
at  this  hour.  It  was  now  the  middle  of  April,  1814,  and 
the  conquering  Corsican  who  had  undertaken  a  recon- 
struction of  the  map  of  Europe  had  already  virtually  run 
his  course.  Only  two  weeks  previous  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  entered  Paris 
side  by  side,  and  the  destiny  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had 
turned  toward  Elba. 

Not,  however,  before  he  had  uttered  one  memorable 
prophecy  on  the  signing  of  that  treaty  in  1803  whereby 
Jefferson  secured  for  the  United  States  that  vast  and 
splendid  territory  on  which  seventeen  states  have  since 
been  erected.  Looking  into  the  future  with  the  eye  of  a 
seer,  the  Corsican  said,  before  the  ink  was  fairly  dry : 

"  I  have  this  day  given  to  England  a  maritime  rival  that 
will  sooner  or  later  humble  her  pride." 

He  spoke  truly.  On  that  territory  was  fought  the  last 
and  decisive  battle  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  Second  War 
for  Independence.  The  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
Leopard  had  fired  the  nation  in  1807.  The  door  of  recon- 
ciliation had  shut  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  and  since  then 
the  young  country  had  been  struggling  against  that  key- 
note of  British  aggression  sounded  by  Montesquieu 
almost  a  century  earlier :  "  The  English  have  ever  made 
their  political  interests  give  way  to  those  of  commerce." 

Not  was  this  all  that  could  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the  previous  year  no  fewer  than  six 
thousand  seamen  were  impressed  by  England  on  the  high 
seas  in  violation  of  neutral  rights,  and  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  American  property  had  been  swept  into  English 
ports  and  lost.  British  influence  was  only  too  apparent  in 
the  bloody  Indian  battles  of  the  Northwest,  and  the  echoes 
of  the  Dead  March  in  Saul,  played  by  the  band  of  the 
doomed  garrison  of  Fort  Dearborn  as  they  marched  out 
to  their  awful  fate,  had  scarcely  died  away.  Already  one 
future  President  of  the  United  States,  General  William 
Henry  Harrison,  had  justly  made  himself  the  hero  of  the 
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Northwest,  and  another,  General  Andrew  Jackson,  was 
soon  to  be  the  idol  of  the  Southwest  and  of  the  nation. 

There,  in  the  malarial  swamps  and  morasses  of  the 
South,  whence  the  horror  of  Fort  Mims  had  spread 
throughout  the  country,  he  had  met  and  conquered  the 
Creeks,  and  had  wrested  from  them  an  open  pathway  to 
the  sea  which  he  was  soon  to  traverse  again.  Still  farther 
to  the  southward  lay  the  Floridas,  over  which  Spain  yet 
held  a  firm  and  jealous  grip.  Farther  yet  to  the  South, 
Jamaica,  where  was  presently  to  be  the  rendezvous  of  the 
greatest  fleet  England  had  ever  sent  to  the  New  World ; 
and  then,  still  on  to  the  South,  and  Cuba,  rich  spoil  of 
Spain  ;  Habana,  ancient,  dirty  and  picturesque,  and  the 
Palace,  wherein  a  haughty  governor-general,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  subtleties  of  the  Don,  issued  orders  that 
were  obeyed  in  Pensacola  and  elsewhere  that  the  Spanish 
flag  flew.  Deeply  did  France  covet  the  Floridas  and  the 
metropolis  of  the  great  river  that  empties  into  the  Gulf. 
Jefferson  had  foreseen  much,  and  writing  to  Livingston  in 
1802  he  had  said: 

"  There  is  on  the  globe  one  single  spot  the  possessor  of 
which  is  our  natural  enemy.  It  is  New  Orleans,  through 
which  the  produce  of  three-eighths  of  our  territory  must 
pass  to  market.  .  .  .  The  day  that  France  takes  posses- 
sion of  New  Orleans  seals  the  union  of  two  nations  who, 
in  conjunction,  can  maintain  exclusive  possession  of  the 
ocean." 

Thus,  at  this  period  among  civilized  nations,  there  ex- 
isted war,  jealousy,  suspicion  ;  much  violation  of  treaties 
and  much  breach  of  international  faith.  All  Europe  was 
effervescing  with  antagonistic  ideas.  The  gleam  of 
bayonets  and  the  roll  of  drums  filled  the  continent,  and 
were  repeated  in  America  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf. 
The  heart  of  President  Madison  inclined  toward  peace, 
but  as  yet  there  was  no  peace.  Nashville  was  one  of  the 
centers  of  the  war  spirit,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  man  or 
boy  who  was  not  willing  to  follow  Jackson  if  he  issued 
another  call  to  arms. 

The  martial  inclination  of  the  times  was  finding  expres- 
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sion,  as  usual,  in  one  of  the  most  notable  homes  near 
the  city,  the  house  of  Cecil  Russell,  situated  about  a  mile 
from  Nashville.  The  master  of  the  house  was  of  Scotch 
ancestry,  and  his  wife  had  the  Huguenot  blood  of  France 
in  her  veins,  and  they  were  removed  by  birth  only  two 
generations  from  their  native  stock,  yet  the  palsied  lower 
limbs  and  shattered  constitution  of  the  husband  were  due 
to  the  wounds  of  Indian  fights,  and  the  prematurely  gray 
hair  of  his  beautiful  wife  had  been  caused  by  the  fright 
of  a  night  attack  by  the  red  savages  when  she  was  scarcely 
out  of  her  teens. 

Now,  their  two  children,  Royal,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  and 
Ellen,  a  lovely  girl  of  twelve,  had  inherited  all  the  patriot- 
ism of  both  parents.  On  the  vine-embowered  veranda  of 
the  house  on  that  sweet  April  afternoon  the  little  family 
group  was  gathered,  together  with  friends  who  were  as 
much  at  home  there  as  under  their  own  roofs,  Killian 
Dequindre,  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  half-blood,  whose 
sympathies  were  wholly  Saxon  instead  of  Indian,  had  for 
years  been  one  of  Jackson's  trusted  lieutenants,  his  ser- 
vices being  rendered  the  more  valuable  by  the  fact  tha"; 
he  spoke  French,  Spanish  and  the  Indian  language.  HJ 
was  one  of  the  closest  friends  of  Cecil  Russell,  and  none 
knew  better  than  he  that  the  irascible  temper  of  the  now 
helpless  man  had  its  source  in  the  baffled  energy  of  a 
fiery  spirit,  no  longer  able  to  manifest  itself  in  action  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

The  brave  and  gentle  wife  knew  it  too,  and  so  did  her 
most  intimate  friend,  Mrs.  Lester,  whose  own  husband 
had  fought  under  that  prince  of  the  backwoods,  John 
Sevier.  Now,  widowed,  with  only  the  ten-year  old 
Jessamine  to  live  for,  she  was  an  incarnate  ideal  of  femi- 
nine heroism. 

"  I  envy  you  your  son,"  she  had  said  many  times  to 
Mrs.  Russell.  "  I  should  like  to  have  at  least  six  sons,  like 
Mrs.  Evans." 

"  You  will  have  a  son  by  marriage  some  day,"  replied 
Mrs.  Russell,  "  and  Jessamine's  husband  and  her  sons 
may  fulfill  all  your  ambitions." 
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Just  now  Royal  and  his  chum,  Basil  Dornette.  a  boy  of 
his  own  age,  sat  on  the  veranda  steps  and  listened  to  the 
rasping  utterances  of  Cecil  Russell,  familiar  by  reason  of 
frequent  repetition. 

"  Only  fifty-five,  Killian,  and  done  for.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  that  accursed  bullet  I  would  be  with  Jackson 
to-day."  His  pale  face  hardened  into  a  saturnine  scowl 
as  he  looked  out  over  the  broad  acres  that  made  one  of 
the  finest  estates  in  the  Cumberland  valley.  His  was  a 
family  of  substance,  and  his  forbears  had  brought  with 
them  to  the  new  country  enough  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  goodly  fortune.  "  I  would  give  all  I  possess  to  be 
with  the  General  now,"  he  said. 

"  You  have  already  given  enough,"  said  Killian  Dequin- 
dre.  "  Many  men  have  no  such  record  as  you  to  be 
proud  of." 

Royal  took  off  his  coonskin  cap  and  pushed  the  hair 
back  from  his  forehead.  Large,  hazel  eyes,  full  of  fire 
and  expression,  lit  up  a  fine,  sensitive  face.  His  insepar- 
able companion,  Basil  Dornette,  was  darker  and  hand- 
somer than  he.  Both  were  consumed  with  the  rampant 
war  spirit,  for  Basil  also  had  inherited  fighting  blood — 
who  did  not  in  those  days? — and  his  father  was  with 
Jackson  in  Coffee's  brigade.  Royal  spoke  : 

"  Father,  may  I  enlist  ?  " 

"  Enlist  !  "  shouted  his  father,  with  one  of  the  sudden 
and  irrelevant  outbursts  of  anger  that  flamed  up  at  the 
most  trivial  provocation.  "  Enlist !  Why,  to  hear  you 
one  would  think  you  were  a  fool.  In  my  day  we  didn't 
talk  of  enlisting.  We  simply  got  a  musket  and  began 
shooting.  Do  what  I  did,  sir." 

Royal's  blood  was  up  now,  and  he  said :  "  All  right. 
I'll  take  the  old  musket  down  from  the  wall  and  run  away." 

"  So  will  I,"  said  Basil.  "  We  were  going  to  anyway," 
he  added,  by  way  of  explanation,  "  and  I've  got  a  rifle." 

Cecil  Russell  snorted  and  seemed  about  to  give  utter- 
ance to  another  outbreak,  but  Killian  Dequindre  said : 

"  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  you  to  go  later.  You 
boys  are  only  fifteen,  and  the  age  for  enlistment  is  eigh- 
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teen.  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk  of  running  away, 
but  if  I  find  you  two  youngsters  hiding  out  jn  a  swamp 
some  morning  I'll  have  you  court-martialed  !  " 

His  apparent  sternness  and  the  finality  with  which  he 
dismissed  the  subject,  had  its  effect.  Killian  Dequindre's 
influence  over  Cecil  Russell  was  almost  unlimited,  and 
Royal  and  Basil  were  among  two  of  his  most  devoted 
adherents.  In  their  secret  souls  both  of  them  knew  that 
if  by  any  hook  or  crook  they  could  achieve  the  coveted 
honor  of  getting  into  one  of  the  regiments  Tennessee 
was  furnishing,  Killian  would  look  after  them  like  a  father, 
but  they  never  dared  to  dispute  his  word. 

Around  the  corner  of  the  veranda  came  tearing  the  two 
girls,  Ellen  and  Jessamine,  hair  flying,  cheeks  flushed,  a 
feminine  whirlwind. 

"Indians!"  cried  Royal. 

"  Nothing  but  squaws,"  said  Basil,  contemptuously. 

44  Mother ! "  shouted  Ellen,  4<  I  want  a  pair  of  white 
gloves  like  Jessamine's.  Look  !  They've  come  all  the 
way  from  Philadelphia !  " 

She  dangled  the  object  of  her  desire  before  the  as- 
sembled group,  a  pair  of  dainty  white  silk  gloves. 

"  Be  quiet,  dear.     Yes,  you  shall  have  a  pair." 

Basil  snatched  the  envied  gloves  from  Ellen's  eager 
hand  with  the  privileged  rudeness  of  assured  acquaintance. 
44  Let  me  see  if  they  fit  me  !  "  he  cried. 

Both  girls  flew  at  him  and  gave  chase,  and  the  quar- 
tette, howling,  rushed  off.  Their  elders  turned  with  an 
air  of  relief  to  the  discussion  of  serious  themes,  while  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house  a  merry  war  raged. 

44  It  must  be  nice  to  be  a  girl  and  stay  at  home  and 
wear  white  gloves  and  go  to  parties,"  said  Basil,  taunt- 
ingly, when  the  gloves  had  finally  been  restored  to  their 
owner. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  if  I  were  a  man,"  said  Jessamine, 
defiantly. 

She  was  a  beautiful,  nebulous  bud  of  womanhood. 
Already  the  potentiality  of  her  sex  was  apparent.  Her 
eyes,  starry  and  liquid,  held  mysterious  depths ;  an  ex- 
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quisite  color  flushed  in  her  cheeks  ;  bronze  hair,  with 
almost  indefinable  lights  and  shadows,  tumbled  in  fluffy 
confusion  about  her  shoulders.  Certain  it  was  that  men 
would  never  pass  her  by. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Royal,  "  I'll  go  as  your  sub- 
stitute if  you'll  give  me  one  of  those  gloves." 

"  Don't  you  do  it,"  prompted  Ellen. 

"  No  danger,"  said  Basil. 

The  coquette  came  to  Jessamine's  rescue. 

"  You'd  be  nothing  but  a  private,"  she  said,  crushingly. 
"  I  wouldn't  give  it  to  anybody  but  a  general." 

She  turned  away  with  the  air  of  a  princess  dismissing 
a  varlet.  Ellen  went  over  to  the  enemy,  mindful  of 
gloves  that  were  to  be  hers  also. 

"  Served  you  right,"  she  said. 

Basil  grabbed  Royal  by  the  arm. 

"  These  bloodthirsty  creatures  are  willing  to  see  us 
killed  for  the  sake  of  their  vanity,"  he  said.  "  Come  with 
me,  I  have  a  pair  of  buckskin  mittens  I'll  give  you." 


CHAPTER  II 

ON  the  same  day  that  Royal  and  Basil  were  planning 
to  run  away  if  necessary,  General  Jackson  sat  alone  in 
his  tent  in  the  camp  of  his  army  on  the  historic  Hickory 
Ground  of  the  Creeks,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Coosa 
and  Tallapoosa  rivers,  in  what  was  then  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory. 

Here,  where  an  hundred  years  beforeGovernor  Bienville 
had  built  Fort  Toulouse,  Jackson  had  caused  a  stockade  to 
be  built  and  had  enlarged  the  old  French  entrance.  Over 
it  there  now  floated  the  national  standard,  and  the  new 
name  was  Fort  Jackson.  The  great  leader  of  the  pale 
faces  was  bitter  at  heart.  He  was  returning  from  the 
battle  of  the  Horseshoe,  and  although  that  engagement 
had  broken  the  proud  spirit  of  the  Creeks,  and  they  were 
forever  shattered  as  a  nation,  the  bodies  of  many  gallant 
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Southerners  lay  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Coosa,  where 
they  might  be  safe  from  the  unspeakable  desecration  of 
the  savages. 

The  whole  country  was  swollen  with  freshets  and 
flooded  by  the  spring  rains,  and  men  and  officers  were 
fatigued  with  the  campaign,  for  they  had  been  obliged  to 
build  most  of  the  flat  boats  that  had  brought  the  supplies 
clown  the  river,  and  on  the  march  from  Fort  Strother  a 
road  had  to  be  cut  through  the  woods.  Then  came  the 
terrific  slaughter  of  the  battle  of  the  Horseshoe,  and 
when  the  red  aborigines  fled  in  terror  from  the  fortified 
peninsula  they  had  believed  impregnable,  and  perished 
by  the  hundreds  in  that  furnace  after  the  torch  was 
applied,  fell  before  bayonets,  or,  escaping  fire  and  sword, 
reddened  the  waters  of  the  river  with  their  blood  pouring 
from  the  wounds  caused  by  the  unerring  aim  of  the  Ten- 
nesseans,  Jackson  had  smitten  the  Indian  heart  with  a 
final  terror. 

Now,  for  days,  deputation  after  deputation  of  humil- 
iated Creek  chiefs  had  come  humbly  suing  for  peace  and 
reconciliation,  and  under  the  flag  of  the  new  nation  had 
made  many  professions  of  amity.  Jackson  received  them 
with  stern  courtesy.  "  Prove  your  submission,"  he  had 
said,  "  by  going  above  Fort  Williams,  where  the  final  de- 
mands of  my  government  will  be  made  known  to  you. 
But  first  you  must  bring  in  Weathersford,  Weathersford, 
the  black-hearted,  who  led  the  attack  on  Fort  Mims.  He 
is  to  have  justice,  not  forgiveness." 

The  Creek  chiefs  knew  what  their  conqueror  meant. 
They  withdrew  in  silence. 

Spring  in  Alabama  is  an  exquisite  season.  Over  the 
war-torn  country,  where  the  streams  that  watered  the 
fertile  lands  ran  red  with  the  mingled  blood  of  the  Indian 
and  his  encroaching  foe,  nature  was  throwing  the  deli- 
cious enthrallment  of  early  summer.  Civilization  had 
not  yet  subdued  the  land,  and  small  villages  of  log  huts, 
detached  settlements  and  outlying  defenses  here  and  there 
lay  at  great  distances  from  each  other.  Hundreds  of 
canoes,  many  of  them  dug  from  the  heart  of  a  giant 
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cypress,  plied  up  and  down  the  rivers,  and  the  eyes  of 
savages  were  like  sparks  of  fire  in  the  forest. 

In  the  wild  crab  apple  trees,  now  bursting  into  bloom, 
there  was  spring's  mad  medley  of  song,  and  flashing  like 
light  amid  the  budding  foliage  that  most  perfect  songster 
of  the  South,  the  mocking  bird,  had  all  but  burst  his  full, 
shimmering  throat  with  the  ecstasy  of  his  "  mounting 
song,"  and  the  much  rarer  and  more  divine  "  dropping 
song/'  a  cadence  of  descending  melody,  fit  to  send  shivers 
of  delight  into  the  soul.  The  white  man  had  come  into 
the  wilderness  to  try  conclusions  with  the  savages,  but 
the  mocking  bird  flung  his  song  of  Paradise  far  and  wide, 
unterrified,  and  weary  soldiers  at  night  heard  from  secluded 
glades  half-sweet,  half-plaintive  echoes  that  filled  all  the 
soft  moonlit  air. 

With  Jackson  were  Colonel  Williams,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  the  brave  Coffee,  of  Tennessee,  with 
mounted  men  and  a  troop  of  East  Tennessee  dragoons. 
Friendly  Choctaws,  Tennessee  riflemen  and  recruits,  raw 
but  ardent,  from  various  points  in  the  South,  made  up 
the  promiscuous  army  that  had  been  assembled  since  the 
middle  of  March.  Fighters,  every  man  of  them,  but  un- 
disciplined, and  held  in  check  only  by  Jackson's  fierce 
authority. 

The  General  was  alone  in  his  tent,  his  adjutant  and  his 
aide  having  withdrawn  at  his  own  request,  although  they 
were  within  call.  It  was  the  hour  of  sunset,  and  in  the 
red  glow  of  the  declining  day  the  great  Indian  fighter 
sat  in  solitary  thought.  A  fan-like  stream  of  bronze 
light  poured  through  the  open  tent-flap  and  encompassed 
the  soldierly  figure  in  a  brilliant  hue.  Plunged  in  the 
melancholy  recesses  of  thought,  he  remained  utterly  un- 
conscious of  his  surroundings.  Suddenly  a  tall,  dark 
shadow  fell  on  the  wall  of  the  tent  opposite  him,  so 
suddenly  that  the  thunder  of  a  splendid  gray  charger's 
hoofs  had  scarcely  died  away  when  the  rider  leaped  from 
his  saddle  and  entered.  Jackson  looked  up.  Before  him 
stood  Weathersford.  The  General  did  not  stir.  The 
eyes  of  the  two  met  in  the  eternal  challenge  of  power, 
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and  Weathersford  encountered  the  shock  of  Jackson's 
inflexible  will. 

The  son  of  the  beautiful  Sehoya,  a  half  sister  of  the 
famous  Alexander  M'Gillivray  of  the  Creeks,  had  inher- 
ited from  her  his  superb  physique,  his  clear  copper  color, 
and  his  dignified  bearing.  His  father  was  a  Georgian, 
and  like  M'Gillivray,  he  was  one  of  a  number  of  half- 
bloods  who  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
the  times.  The  land  was  young,  and  warm-blooded 
Scotchmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Irishmen  found  many  a 
mate  in  the  dusky  women  of  the  forest,  and  from  those 
unions  sprung  more  than  one  commanding  figure  whose 
name  is  not  yet  extinct,  and  whose  blood  runs  in  Southern 
veins  to  this  day.  Such  was  William  Weathersford,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  ability,  displaying  all  the  superior 
qualities  that  distinguished  Powhatan,  Red  Jacket  and 
Tecumseh,  and  surpassing  them  in  natural  mental  endow- 
ments. He  was  no  mean  adversary,  even  for  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  Jackson  knew  it.  He  had  not  waited  to  be 
dragged  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  his  white  conqueror, 
and,  with  a  spirit  akin  to  Jackson's  own,  he  had  fearlessly 
sought  him.  In  the  picturesque  dress  of  a  Creek  chief- 
tain he  made  a  striking  figure.  He  wore  his  war  bonnet 
of  feathers,  buckskin  moccasins,  a  brilliantly  hued  hunt- 
ing shirt,  and  his  belt  was  filled  with  knives,  pistols,  and 
short  swords.  On  his  panting  horse,  outside  of  Jackson's 
tent,  lay  the  yet  warm  body  of  a  deer  he  had  slain  on  his 
way  through  the  forest,  which  he  had  brought  as  a  gift 
to  the  great  White  Chief. 

Jackson  himself  was  not  in  the  accouterments  of  mili- 
tary etiquette.  Worn  high  boots  encased  his  slender  legs. 
He  wore  a  homespun  suit  and  a  faded  blue  jacket  with 
bullet  buttons.  His  face  bore  the  marks  of  the  excessive 
hardships  that  had  been  part  of  the  campaign,  but  the 
spirit  of  a  natural  commander  transcended  all  and  marked 
him  as  one  to  be  feared,  even  in  an  hour  of  solitary 
fatigue. 

Drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height  and  folding  his 
arms  across  his  sinewy  chest,  Weathersford  spoke  : 
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"  I  am  Weathersford,  the  chief  who  commanded  at 
Fort  Mims.  I  have  nothing  to  request  for  myself.  You 
can  kill  me  if  you  desire.  I  have  come  to  beg  you  to 
send  for  the  women  and  children  of  the  war  party  who 
are  now  starving  in  the  woods.  Their  fields  and  cribs 
have  been  destroyed  by  your  people,  who  have  driven 
them  to  the  forest  without  an  ear  of  corn.  I  hope  that 
you  will  send  out  parties  who  will  conduct  them  safely 
here,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fed.  I  have  come  to  ask 
peace  for  my  people,  but  not  mercy  for  myself." 

Jackson's  face  smoked  with  anger. 

•'  Your  women  and  children,"  he  said.  "What  of  our 
•women  and  children?  Do  you  remember  Fort  Mims? 
Do  you  remember  that  no  one  woman  or  child  escaped 
alive  ?  Do  you  remember  the  unborn  children  that  were 
lossed  in  the  air  on  the  points  of  bayonets?  Answer." 

"  I  remember,"  replied  Weathersford,  gravely,  "  and 
though  it  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  I  begged  my 
followers  in  vain  to  spare  the  women  and  children.  But 
the  storm  was  raised  and  I  could  not  control  it.  My 
warriors  were  like  famished  wolves,  and  the  first  taste  of 
blood  made  them  insatiable." 

"  Not  so  have  your  women  and  children  fared,"  con- 
tinued Jackson.  "  Here  in  this  camp  are  five  hundred  of 
your  squaws  and  infants.  Your  women  are  not  mutilated 
and  your  infants  are  not  bayoneted.  At  my  home  in 
Nashville  is  a  child  of  your  race,  saved  at  Tallasehatche 
when  he  was  wailing  at  his  dead  mother's  breast.  I 
have  no  children,  and  he  shall  be  as  my  son.  How  is  it 
that  you  ask  quarter  of  me  ?  You  and  your  fellow  chiefs, 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  have  been  guilty  of  treachery 
and  butchery.  You  have  sold  yourselves  to  British 
agents  and  connived  with  the  Spaniards.  Do  you  re- 
member Fort  Dearborn  too,  and  the  mission  of  Tecumseh 
hither  to  stir  up  sedition  and  strife  ?  " 

"  I  am  in  your  power,"  replied  the  chief,  haughtily. 
"  Do  with  me  as  you  please.  Weathersford  does  not  ask 
protection  for  himself.  I  am  a  soldier.  I  have  done  the 
white  people  all  the  harm  I  could.  I  have  fought  them, 
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and  fought  them  bravely,  and  if  I  had  an  army  I  would 
yet  fight  and  contend  to  the  last.  But  I  have  none.  My 
people  are  all  gone,  and  I  can  do  nothing  but  weep  over 
the  misfortunes  of  my  nation.  You  are  not  a  squaw, 
General  Jackson,  you  are  the  Great  White  Chief  whom 
we  dread.  You  are  a  fighter,  and  you  had  brave  men 
with  you.  Bring  my  starving  women  in  from  the  forest, 
and  let  me  be  their  ransom." 

Deep  within  the  rugged  but  tender  heart  of  Jackson 
there  stirred  softer  emotions.  These  were  the  words  of 
a  soldier,  but  Weathersford  had  struck  a  still  more  sen- 
sitive chord. 

"  You  may  well  say  that  I  had  brave  men  with  me,"  he 
said,  "You  cost  me  Montgomery  at  the  Horseshoe." 
His  voice  hoarsened.  He  had  loved  Montgomery,  the 
gallant  Major  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Regiment,  who  had 
fallen  while  storming  the  breastworks  at  the  Horseshoe. 
"  Montgomery,"  repeated  Jackson,  struggling  with  emo- 
tion, "  and  Moulton  and  Somerville  !  Brave  men  indeed  ! 
Oh,  for  Montgomery  !  "  Suddenly  relaxing  under  his 
still  fresh  grief,  Jackson  made  a  despairing  gesture  with 
his  arm.  "  I  have  lost  the  flower  of  my  army ! "  he 
cried.  Tears  rolled  unrestrained  down  his  stern  cheeks. 

The  Creek  chieftain  unfolded  his  arms,  and  though  his 
splendid  form  did  not  alter  its  lofty  bearing  nor  his  im- 
passive face  melt  into  softness,  his  voice  took  on  sweet 
cadences  as  he  replied  gravely : 

"  The  lot  of  a  soldier,  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle,  is 
the  most  glorious  destiny  that  Fate  grants  to  man. 
Montgomery  and  his  brothers  have  fallen  bravely,  and 
though  they  have  helped  to  destroy  my  people  I  salute 
them.  I  am  here  with  my  life  in  my  hands  for  you  to 
deal  with  as  you  will." 

Jackson  had  collected  himself  while  Weathersford  was 
speaking.  Out  of  the  fullness  of  a  strangely  warm  and 
passionate  heart  he  had  spoken  in  grief  for  the  passing 
of  one  who  was  dear  to  him.  Now  the  man  was  once 
more  subordinate  to  the  soldier,  the  dictator. 

"  There  is  only  one  hope  for  you  and  your  people," 
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he  said.  "  Submit  and  accept  a  home  on  lands  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  There  you  may  be  happy,  and  we  will 
redeem  the  South  from  your  savages.  If,  however,  you 
desire  to  continue  the  war,  you  may  depart  in  peace  and 
unite  yourself  with  the  war  party." 

It  was  with  baffled  scorn  that  Weathersford  replied  : 
"  You  may  well  address  me  in  such  language  now.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  had  a  choice  and  could  have  answered 
you.  Now  I  have  none,  even  hope  is  dead.  My  war- 
riors no  longer  hear  my  voice.  Their  bones  are  at 
Talladega,  Tallasehatche,  Emucfau,  Econochopco  and 
Tohopeka.  I  have  not  surrendered  myself  thoughtlessly. 
While  there  was  a  chance  for  success  I  never  left  my  post 
nor  asked  for  peace.  But  my  people  are  gone,  and  I  now 
ask  it  for  my  nation,  not  for  myself.  On  the  miseries 
and  misfortunes  brought  upon  my  country  I  look  back 
with  deepest  sorrow,  and  I  wish  to  avert  still  further 
calamities.  If  I  had  been  left  to  contend  with  the 
Georgia  army,  I  would  have  raised  my  corn  on  one  side 
of  the  river  and  fought  on  the  other.  But  your  people 
have  destroyed  my  nation.  You  are  a  brave  man.  I 
rely  upon  your  generosity.  You  will  exact  no  terms 
from  a  conquered  people  but  such  as  they  should  agree 
to.  Whatever  that  may  be,  it  would  now  be  folly  and 
madness  to  oppose.  If  they  are  opposed,  you  will  find 
me  among  the  sternest  enforcers  of  obedience.  Those 
who  would  still  hold  out  can  be  influenced  only  by  a 
spirit  of  revenge,  and  to  this  they  must  not  and  shall  not 
sacrifice  the  last  remnant  of  their  country.  You  have 
told  my  nation  where  to  go  and  be  safe.  This  is  good 
talk,  and  they  should  listen  to  it — they  shall  listen  to  it." 

Jackson  arose  to  end  the  interview  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

"  Remain  in  camp  to-night,  Weathersford.  To-morrow 
I  will  see  you  again.  You  are  not  my  prisoner,  but  my 
guest!  "  He  stepped  to  the  door  of  the  tent  and  called  : 
"  Socca."  The  boy  appeared.  "  Call  the  adjutant  to 
conduct  Weathersford  to  General  Coffee,  and  say  that  he 
is  under  my  protection." 
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Weathersford  gave  no  sign,  but  he  recognized  the  name 
as  that  of  a  friendly  Indian,  one  of  the  few  who  had 
escaped  the  massacre  at  Fort  Mims.  The  two  men,  con- 
queror and  conquered,  held  each  other's  hand  for  a 
moment,  and  the  domination  of  the  white  race  looked 
from  the  blue  Scotch-Irish  eyes  into  the  gloom  of  the 
dusky  orbs  of  the  son  of  the  forest.  Destiny  was  written 
on  both  faces,  and  when  the  chief  turned  away  from  the 
flap  of  Jackson's  tent  and  went  out  into  the  dying  West- 
ern glow,  the  final  seal  was  placed  upon  his  people,  and 
his  eyes  might  have  looked  far  to  the  Westward,  beyond 
the  tawny  Mississippi,  to  those  reservations  to  which  they 
were  doomed.  Already  the  basis  of  our  whole  Indian 
policy  was  laid,  though  a  later  and  equally  severe  war 
sent  many  military  reputations  to  the  graveyard  of  failure 
before  it  was  accomplished. 

Weathersford's  plea  was  granted,  and  all  that  summer 
five  thousand  Creeks,  who  would  otherwise  have  per- 
ished of  starvation,  were  fed  by  the  government. 

And  Jackson,  standing  in  the  door  of  his  tent  and  watchr 
ing  the  retreating  figure  of  the  chieftain,  might  have 
uttered  again  his  memorable  threat  :  "Long  shall  they 
remember  Fort  Mims  in  bitterness  and  tears." 


CHAPTER  III 

NASHVILLE  was  already  quite  a  large  village  in  those 
days.  Had  the  former  fierce  and  haughty  Shawnee  chiefs 
looked  down  from  the  site  of  the  old  abandoned  fort  on 
the  rocky  bluffs  of  the  Cumberland  a  month  after  the 
meeting  of  Jackson  and  Weathersford,  their  proud  hearts 
would  have  been  bitten  even  more  sorely  than  when  their 
last  warrior  fell. 

Gone  were  all  the  members  of  the  once  fierce  and 
mighty  tribe,  and  gone  too  for  almost  a  century  were  M. 
Charlville  and  his  trappers,  and  now  there  trod  the  streets 
of  the  young  city  of  the  Southwest  those  who  bore  such 
names  as  Robertson,  Donelson,  and  others  who  had  come 
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from  the  Carolinas,  from  Kentucky,  from  Virginia  and  the 
East,  and  had  converted  this  once  coveted  hunting  ground 
into  the  frontier  metropolis  of  the  Cumberland  Valley. 

In  the  fierceness  of  that  dreadful  winter  after  the  arrival 
of  the  first  women  who  made  the  two  thousand  mile 
voyage  in  flat  boats  under  the  escort  of  the  gallant  Donel- 
son,  there  was  much  suffering.  The  severity  of  an  un- 
jsual  season  had  killed  the  game  and  almost  exhausted  the 
corn  crop.  In  eastern  Tennessee  and  in  Kentucky  that 
year  corn  sold  for  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  a 
bushel.  Women  bore  their  share  in  the  privations  nobly, 
and  none  more  so  than  Rachel  Donelson,  the  fearless, 
dark-eyed  daughter  of  Captain  Donelson,  now  the  wife  of 
General  Andrew  Jackson  and  mistress  of  the  Hermitage, 
eleven  miles  out  from  Nashville.  The  conqueror  of  the 
Creeks  was  at  home,  and  never  were  domestic  felicity  and 
justly  won  honors  sweeter  to  a  harassed  and  war-torn  heart 
and  a  frame  worn  to  attenuation  by  the  hardships  of  the 
campaign. 

The  wilderness  is  not  subdued  by  the  pioneer  without 
leaving  traces  of  its  savagery,  its  wildness  and  its  untamed 
mode  of  life  as  an  inheritance  for  several  generations. 
Nashville  was  no  exception.  Gay  and  reckless  sports 
abounded.  Cards,  cock-fighting,  horse-racing,  betting, 
drinking  and  billiards  were  popular.  In  the  primitive  days 
of  a  city  like  Nashville  the  social  life  and  the  sporting  life 
were  in  strange  and  perfectly  open  juxtaposition,  and  there 
was  that  motley  mingling  of  commercialism,  gambling,  and 
dueling  which  was  characteristic  of  the  times.  So,  more 
or  less,  were  nearly  all  pioneer  cities  in  those  early  days. 
It  required  that  later  and  more  outwardly  decorous  period, 
for  these  conflicting  but  necessary  interests  and  evils  to 
be  properly  segregated.  With  the  exception  of  dueling, 
all  the  vices  of  the  period  survive  and  flourish,  though 
removed  from  open  public  gaze,  and  especially  from  the 
immediate  observation  of  women.  One  scratch  on  civ- 
ilized man  to  this  day  and  the  savage  peeps  out.  Every 
primeval  instinct  is  there.  The  outward  gratification  only 
is  removed  to  particular  channels,  after  the  manner  of  the 
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forty  thousand  subterranean  canals  of  Persia,  if  one  may 
believe  Herodotus. 

War  was  still  the  natural  occupation  of  man,  and  duel- 
ing a  favorite  diversion.  Gentlemen  were  quite  frequently 
hilarious  over  their  wine  or  whisky,  and  at  the  cock-pit 
in  the  public  square  adjoining  the  old  Nashville  Inn,  the 
young  bloods  of  the  city,  eminently  respectable  heads  of 
families,  Tennessee  riflemen,  all  with  sword-canes,  dirks  or 
pistols,  as  the  case  might  be,  crowded  at  the  cocking  main 
on  Saturdays  and  vied  with  each  other  in  cheering  fierce 
and  favorite  birds. 

Royal  Russell  and  Basil  Dornette  came  face  to  face  on 
this  brilliant  June  morning  in  front  of  the  famous  Nashville 
Inn.  Not  one  hundred  yards  distant  was  the  City  Hotel, 
a  queer,  rambling  structure,  with  immense  piazzas  and 
interior  galleries  running  around  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle ;  many  long,  dark  passages,  quaint  little  rooms, 
wide  open  fireplaces,  carved  wainscoting,  mysterious  and 
unexpected  nooks.  A  place  more  fitting  for  a  tragedy 
than  for  the  serio-comic  Jackson-Benton  brawl  it  had  not 
long  since  witnessed. 

There  was  but  one  topic  of  conversation.  The  "  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  "  of  the  thirty-first  of  May  had  con- 
tained  the  following  formal  announcement  :  "  Andrew 
Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  is  appointed  Major-General  in  the 
United  States  Army,  vice  William  Henry  Harrison, 
resigned." 

When  the  mud-splashed  courier  had  ridden  into  Nash- 
ville with  the  news,  the  city  had  gone  wild  over  the  already 
adored  idol  of  the  state,  and  in  the  Northwest,  where 
Harrison  was  the  hero,  and  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
where  the  affairs  of  the  Southwest  had  never  attracted 
much  attention,  there  were  those  who  were  diligently  in- 
quiring :  "  Who  is  Andrew  Jackson  anyway?" 

The  two  boys  were  part  of  the  miscellaneous  gathering 
in  front  of  the  Inn,  where  but  little  save  adulation  of  the 
new  and  popular  major-general  could  be  heard.  A  long, 
lank  Tennessean,  who  had  remained  silently  tipped  back 
in  his  chair  occupying  himself  with  his  tobacco,  was  ad- 
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dressed   by  Royal  during  a  momentary  lull  in  the  con- 
versation. 

"They  say  General  Jackson  will  want  more  troops 
soon.  Are  you  going  out  again  ?  " 

It  was  a  clean  thrust.  Jim  Barrett,  quarrelsome  and 
overbearing  had  frequently  made  it  his  boast  that  he 
would  never  take  orders  from  "  that  bully,  Jackson,"  and 
while  others  took  the  field  he  remained  at  home,  with  the 
sneer  of  the  braggadocio  ever  on  his  lips.  He  exploded 
a  great  oath  now. 

"  I  expect  to  die  with  my  boots  on,"  he  continued, 
"  but  it'll  be  because  I'm  called  out  and  the  other  fellow 
draws  first.  I'll  not  be  shot  down  like  a  dog,  like  poor 
John  Woods.  That  fellow  Jackson  is  no  more  fit  to  be 
a  major-general  than  he  is  to  be  President.  He  is  a " 

"  That  will  do,"  interrupted  a  young  man,  turning 
sharply  on  the  speaker.  "  By  God !  if  you  call  General 
Jackson  any  name  that  should  not  be  applied  to  a  gentle- 
man, I'll  give  you  a  chance  to  die  with  your  boots  on." 

"  I'll  call  him  what  I  please.  Jack  Evans.  I  call  him  a 
murderer  for  the  court-martial  that  ordered  that  poor  boy 
to  be  shot.  Why,  they  couldn't  even  find  his  name  on 
the  company's  rolls.  I  suppose,"  he  added,  with  calculat- 
ing insolence,"  that  a  gentleman  may  be  called  a  mur- 
derer, though  that's  not  the  reason  why  I  do  so.  The 
fact  is,  I  don't  think  your  shoe  leather  would  fit  me." 

The  face  of  the  one  he  addressed  was  already  pale  and 
drawn,  as  though  from  illness.  Now  it  turned  a  sickly 
greenish  white,  as  if  the  rage  he  felt  had  swiftly  poisoned 
him.  With  a  quick  motion  he  sprang  toward  Barrett, 
but  the  tall  and  powerful  form  of  Killian  Dequindre  in 
terposed. 

"  Stop,  Jack !  One  fool  at  a  time  is  enough."  He 
turned  to  Barrett,  and  in  a  singularly  suave  and  insinuat- 
ing voice  he  added :  "  Even  your  friends  will  never 
slander  you  with  the  name  of  gentleman,  and  your 
enemies  will  remember  you  by  another  than  that  which 
you  apply  to  General  Jackson.  I  am  at  your  service 
whenever  you  wish  to  inquire  what  that  is." 
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The  crowd  was  breathless.  Surely  only  one  thing  could 
happen  now.  But  it  did  not.  Jim  Barrett's  bold  eyes 
shifted  under  the  veiled  deadliness  of  the  half-blood's  gaze, 
and  the  core  of  cowardice  rattled  in  its  husk  of  bullying. 

"  Mr.  Evans  needs  a  friend  indeed.  As  for  me,  I  can 
always  take  my  own  part." 

He  swaggered  down  to  the  street  through  the  opening 
silently  made  for  him.  No  one  spoke  till  he  was  well  out 
of  earshot,  then  Evans,  the  ghastly  hue  of  his  fierce 
anger  warming  with  the  returning  tide,  faced  the  group 
and  said  : 

"  Why,  if  ever  a  general  was  loved  by  his  men,  General 
Jackson  is.  I  know,  for  when  the  government  was  will- 
ing to  let  us  starve  at  Natchez,  he  saved  every  one  of  us 
himself.  We  had  a  march  of  five  hundred  miles  from 
Natchez  to  get  back,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  were 
reported  on  the  sick  list,  more  than  one-third  of  them  not 
able  to  lift  their  heads  from  the  pillow.  We  had  only 
eleven  wagons  to  convey  these,  and  nearly  all  the  officers 
gave  up  their  horses  to  the  sick  ones  who  could  ride.  I 
was  not  able  to  travel  that  way.  I  didn't  know  anything 
when  they  started,  and  they  told  me  afterwards  they 
thought  they  would  have  to  bury  me  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  first  thing  I  knew  I  was  being  jolted  along 
in  a  wagon  in  the  miry  forest  roads,  the  mules  slipping  in 
the  mud,  and  there,  tramping  by  the  wagon  in  that  slush, 
was  General  Jackson,  whistling. 

"'Where  am  I?'  said  I. 

"'On  your  way  home  to  see  your  mother,' said  the 
General.  So  I  knew  I'd  get  well,  and  when  he  saw  the 
tears  come  into  my  eyes  he  wiped  them  away  himself. 
Then  he  pulled  some  acorns  out  of  his  pocket,  and  while 
he  ate  them  he  told  stories  and  cheered  us  all  up.  After 
awhile  one  of  the  boys  said,  '  General,  you  oughtn't  to  be 
walking  like  this.  Where's  your  horse  ? '  '  Oh,  he's 
around  somewhere,'  said  the  general.  'The  cavalry  was 
a  little  short.'  We  found  out  afterwards  that  he  had 
given  up  all  three  of  his  horses  to  sick  fellows  and  was 
marching  eighteen  miles  a  day,  like  any  private." 
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The  pallor  of  his  face  was  overrun  with  a  generous 
tide  that  rushed  up.  Royal,  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
all,  felt  his  heart  thumping  strangely  under  his  homespun 
shirt,  and  his  blood  was  tingling.  An  unerring  intuition 
of  the  power  and  tenderness  of  the  newly  made  major — 
general  was  already  his.  At  that  moment  he  would 
have  flung  himself  against  a  bayonet  charge  had  Jackson 
shouted  the  word  of  command.  Every  one  had  now  for- 
gotten the  original  basis  of  the  deflected  conversation. 
Basil  reverted  to  it. 

But  that's  a  queer  story  about  the  shooting  of  John 
Woods.  They  say  he  didn't  deserve  it." 

Killian  Dequindre  fastened  his  eyes  upon  the  lad  and 
spoke  in  his  usual  quiet,  impressive  manner. 

"  My  boy,  when  you  know  the  rules  of  war  better,  you 
will  understand  that  John  Woods  clearly  deserved  death. 
He  was  on  guard  at  Fort  Strother,  and  was  off  his  post 
when  he  refused  to  obey  an  order  of  his  superior  officer. 
He  was  then  ordered  to  return  to  his  post,  and  refused 
to  obey,  and  when  the  order  was  given  to  arrest  him  he 
reprimed  his  gun  and  threatened  to  shoot  the  first  man 
who  would  attempt  to  carry  the  order  into  execution. 
He  was  overpowered  and  put  into  irons.  He  was  guilty 
of  an  offense  justly  punishable  with  death  according  to 
the  laws  of  war  of  every  nation,  disobedience  of  orders 
and  offering  violence  to  his  superior  officer.  When  you 
are  old  enough  to  serve  under  General  Jackson  remember 
this,  and  take  warning  by  his  fate." 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day  that  Royal 
rode  out  to  the  Hermitage,  bearing  to  Mrs.  Jackson, 
who  was  a  great  friend  of  his  mother,  certain  messages. 
He  was  more  than  willing  to  go.  The  morning  discussion 
at  the  tavern  had  sent  something  to  vibrating  within  him, 
and  his  hazel  eyes  had  burned  to  blackness  long  before 
he  reached  the  Hermitage. 

On  he  rode,  through  that  pleasant  agricultural  valley, 
past  the  hardwood  forests,  past  the  bluffs  of  the  Cumber- 
land, the  old  block  house  where  Jackson  and  Coffee  had 
sold  their  merchandise  and  contracted  for  the  building  of 
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Aaron  Burr's  boats.  Then  Clover  Bottom,  where  John 
Donelson's  luxuriant  fields  of  corn  had  waved,  and  then 
— the  Hermitage,  a  log  house  after  the  manner  of  the 
times. 

The  wide  acres  of  the  estate  were  smiling  in  their 
abundance,  the  stables  were  filled  with  horses  as  famous 
as  their  owner,  turbanned  negro  slaves  swarmed  in  the 
quarters  and  hastened  hither  and  thither  under  the  di- 
rection of  their  mistress  or  of  the  invaluable  and  historic 
Hannah.  The  daughter  of  that  noble  pioneer,  John 
Donelson,  who  had  been  a  belle  and  a  beauty  in  her  youth, 
had  mellowed  into  the  ideal  of  matronly  charms  ;  a  woman 
fitted  to  give  a  man  every  comfort  of  life  at  his  own  fire- 
side ;  to  make  of  home  a  place  to  be  remembered  through 
all  fleeting  years ;  to  draw  close  to  him  in  dark  hours  and 
stay  his  spirit  with  the  strong,  sweet  words  whispered 
when  the  world  is  shut  out  for  sacred  companionship.  Of 
the  coquetry  and  innocent  diablerie  that  had  marked  the 
triumphant  days  of  her  youth,  there  were  but  traces  now. 
Her  form  was  plump,  her  face  serene,  her  manner  gentle 
and  unassuming,  her  dress  of  the  homeliest.  She  wel- 
comed all  with  the  simple  dignity  of  a  woman  reigning  in 
her  own  realm,  and  her  domestic  graces  well  accentuated 
the  courtly  bearing  which  was  characteristic  of  her  lord 
and  master  in  his  social  moods. 

At  that  date  the  Hermitage  had  not  swelled  to  the 
proportions  of  later  years,  and,  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
era,  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  guests  had  more  than  once 
shared  the  same  room  at  night.  Under  its  hospitable 
roof  that  polished  traitor,  Aaron  Burr,  had  been  enter- 
tained before  his  treasonable  designs  had  been  suspected 
by  Jackson.  Now  the  lamented  Hamilton  long  since 
lying  in  Trinity  churchyard,  "  Aaron  the  Emperor,"  had 
returned  from  his  enforced  exile  in  Paris  and,  shunned 
like  a  leper,  he  was  engaged  in  desultory  and  uncertain 
law  practice  in  New  York  chambers,  his  reputation 
being  such  that  he  dared  not  appear  in  open  court. 

He  had  told  his  acquaintances  that  Jackson  would 
make  a  good  major-general,  and  for  Jackson,  who  did  not 
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owe  his  epaulettes  to  Aaron  Burr,  there  was  brewing  in 
the  political  caldron  that  lie,  repeated  in  later  years,  that 
he  had  willingly  seconded  Burr's  traitorous  schemes. 
Just  now  there  was  no  hint  of  it  in  the  conversation,  and  no 
one  remembered  Burr  as  the  social  afternoon  wore  on. 

Royal  had  found  a  goodly  company  at  the  Hermitage; 
General  Coffee,  Captain  Carroll,  Killian  Dequindre,  sev- 
eral of  Mrs.  Jackson's  women  friends,  Basil,  Jessamine 
and  her  mother,  and  others.  All  day  the  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  host  had  ridden  out  from  town  to  swell  the 
flood  of  adulation  that  was  pouring  in  an  unceasing  stream, 
and  then,  incidentally,  to  partake  of  the  Hermitage  hos- 
pitality and  to  discuss  the  political  and  military  matters 
of  the  day. 

The  General  himself,  no  longer  the  martinet  of  the 
field,  was  in  a  truly  Jacksonian  mood.  He  wore  a  home- 
spun suit  and  high  boots,  and  most  of  the  time  he  was 
guiltless  of  coat.  That  which  served  its  purpose  the 
rest  of  the  time  was  a  brief  nondescript  jacket  that  looked 
as  if  it  might  have  seen  at  least  every  Indian  war  since 
the  Revolution.  By  his  side,  late  in  the  afternoon,  sat 
his  wife.  Never  was  there  a  more  complete  contrast  for 
a  wedded  couple ;  her  short,  rotund  stature  was  many 
inches  less  than  that  of  Jackson,  and  the  calm  of  her 
expression  emphasized  that  absolute  antithesis  of  tem- 
perament which  was  probably  the  secret  of  the  perfect  har- 
mony that  made  their  union  an  ideal  one.  Always  his 
fiery  and  irascible  spirit  was  softened  by  contact  with  her ; 
always  the  fury  of  his  temper  melted  into  courtly  sunni- 
ness  under  the  gentle  rays  that  emanated  from  her  sweet, 
womanly  soul.  Well  it  was  for  him  that  he  felt  such  an 
influence  now.  If  ever  a  man  carried  the  record  of  his 
life  written  in  his  body,  Andrew  Jackson  did.  The  uni- 
form of  a  major-general  of  the  United  States  Army  con- 
cealed scars  that  marked  milestones  of  his  hot-headed  ca- 
reer, the  mark  left  on  his  breast  by  Dickinson's  bullet  and 
the  wound  in  his  left  shoulder,  where  Jesse  Benton's  bul- 
let lay  undisturbed  for  twenty  years.  Moreover,  his  sol- 
dierly but  at  times  nearly  emaciated  figure  was  racked  with 
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the  almost  constant  pain  of  a  disordered  stomach,  and  the 
recurring  attacks  of  a  serious  chronic  difficulty  ;  both  of 
these  caused  originally  by  his  indiscretion  in  eating  and 
drinking,  and  aggravated  by  the  inevitable  hardships  of 
many  campaigns.  So  it  was  that  this  indomitable  man 
was  seriously  handicapped,  and  even  had  his  temperament 
not  been  one  to  flame  into  sudden  and  imperious  gusts 
that  drove  opposition  before  it  like  chaff,  he  would  still 
have  had  enough  to  rouse  the  irritation  of  the  proverbial 
saint.  To  the  day  of  his  death  his  left  shoulder  was  weak 
and  sensitive,  and  so  heavily  did  the  epaulette  of  his  uni- 
form bear  on  it  that  he  could  wear  it  for  but  a  short  time 
without  a  thrill  of  agony  shooting  through  him.  Thus 
did  the  outward  trappings  of  a  hero  remind  him  many 
times,  with  the  gentle  irony  of  Fate,  of  an  encounter 
which — to  tell  the  truth — was  not  a  dignified  one. 

But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Andrew  Jack- 
son and  his  wife  made  a  perfect  conjugal  union,  and 
during  the  thirty-seven  years  of  their  life  together  no  one 
ever  heard  him  utter  a  harsh  word  to  her.  Under  her 
smile  he  was  all  sweetness  and  light,  and  the  perfect 
courtesy  and  chivalry  of  his  bearing  toward  her  is  in  itself 
enough  to  create  a  delicate  and  lasting  atmosphere  around 
a  figure  so  stern  and  rugged  that  his  biographers  have 
apparently  begrudged  even  the  few  tender  vines  that  struck 
root  about  him.  So  spotless  was  his  private  life  that 
not  even  his  enemies  could  drag  to  light  any  scandal  in- 
volving his  marital  vows,  and  so  tender  was  his  chivalry 
toward  his  wife  in  the  intimate  relaxation  of  domestic 
life,  that  the  admiration  of  posterity  may  well  dwell  upon 
it.  For  this  alone  shall  Andrew  Jackson  wear  the  proud 
title  of  gentleman,  and  by  this  answer  at  least  one  eternal 
and  unfounded  sneer  thrown  at  his  name  by  the  ignorant 
to  this  day.  Only  one  cloud  shadowed  their  domestic 
happiness  ;  they  had  no  children,  and  the  tender  yearnings 
of  those  two  affectionate  hearts  could  be  satisfied  only  by 
reaching  out  and  gathering  in  the  children  of  others  of 
their  blood.  Two  adopted  boys,  Andrew  Jackson,  Jr., 
and  Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  nephews  of  the  general, 
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were  as  sons  in  the  family,  while  every  child  in  Nashville 
delighted  in  the  Hermitage  and  fondly  called  its  mistress 
"Aunt  Rachel." 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Royal,  drawn  by  the  magnet  of 
Jackson's  voice,  was  hanging,  like  all  the  others,  on  the 
words  he  uttered. 

"  We  virtually  control  a  highway  to  the  ocean  now,  and 
henceforth  we  must  guard  against  an  enemy  coming  from 
the  sea.  And  here  are  these  damned  Federalists  rejoicing 
over  the  allies  in  Paris  and  the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 
Why,  the  scoundrels  don't  seem  to  realize  that  all  the 
resources  of  the  British  empire  can  be  let  loose  against 
us  now.  Look  at  our  coast  line,  will  you  ?  Look  at  that 
unprotected  line  along  the  Gulf  !  Look  at  New  Orleans ! 
Look  at  Mobile !  Look  at  Pensacola  !  Spaniards  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with  us  in  Florida  and  secretly  aiding 
the  British.  Spies !  Spies  and  traitors  every  one  of 
them.  I'd  like  to  hang  them  all.  Who  can  doubt  that 
these  infernal  Federalists  are  monarchists  and  traitors, 
now  that  they  openly  glory  in  this  new  peril  to  the 
country?  If  Napoleon  had  triumphed,  there  would  be 
more  hope  for  us.  By  the  Eternal !  I  wish  the  tricolor 
had  floated  over  the  Tower  of  London.  If  I  had  a  few 
regiments  of  Napoleon's  troops  and  some  of  my  riflemen 
I'd  blow  the  whole  British  nation  into  smithereens.  Judge 
Overtoil,  please  fill  my  glass  again." 

"  Well,"  said  Carroll,  "  at  least  we  have  no  more  to  fear 
from  the  Creeks,  General,  and  now  that  the  adminis- 
tration sees  what  you  have  done,  perhaps  at  Washington 
they  will  awaken  to  the  necessity  of  guarding  our  Southern 
coast.  With  Russia  for  her  ally  and  Spain  thankful  for 
the  end  of  the  struggle  against  the  gigantic  power  of 
Napoleon,  Great  Britain  can  mass  all  her  resources  against 
us." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Jackson,  "  but  look  at  what  we  have  to 
contend  with  at  home.  What  can  we  expect  with  such 
men  as  Josiah  Quincy  in  the  House  to  say  that  he  would 
not  contribute  a  single  dollar  for  a  war  of  annexation  ! 
Why,  we  can  be  annexed  ourselves  by  any  nation  tha.t 
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gets  control  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi.  No ; 
it's  these  cowardly  foes  to  our  own  government  we  have 
to  fear  more  than  anything  else.  When  we  have  peace 
they  cry  for  war,  and  now  that  we  are  likely  to  have 
plenty  of  war,  they  cry  for  peace,  and  all  the  time  they 
are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  There's  that  Peace  Party 
in  Boston,  with  the  Russian  Minister  to  New  England  as 
their  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner,  and  these  traitors  mak- 
ing speeches  saying  that  the  burning  of  Moscow  would 
rescue  our  country  from  the  greatest  danger — the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  policy.  Traitors,  sir,  every  one  of 
them.  Why,  smuggling  is  respectable  in  New  England 
to-day,  and  because  the  Boston  merchants  can  make  their 
own  terms  with  those  from  other  cities,  they  are  willing 
to  cripple  the  government  financially.  Look  at  the  bonus 
paid  for  all  the  sums  the  government  has  been  obliged  to 
borrow,  all  owing  to  the  malicious  opposition  of  this 
Peace  Party.  Not  satisfied  with  virtual  intimidation, 
they  have  dared  to  hint  even  at  repudiation.  They  are 
willing  to  ruin  our  public  credit  and  leave  us  at  the  mercy 
of  our  enemies.  Peace  !  Why,  they  are  willing  to  have 
peace  with  dishonor!  " 

He  smote  the  table  violently  with  his  hand,  his  hair 
bristling,  his  blue  eyes  flashing.  Then  his  gaze  suddenly 
fell  on  Jessamine.  She  had  fallen  under  the  fiery  spell 
of  his  words  without  the  remotest  comprehension  of  them, 
and  had  fluttered  within  the  radius  of  that  glowing  person- 
ality as  naturally  as  a  flower  turns  to  the  sun.  Now  she 
stood  near  him,  awe-stricken,  her  eyes  dilated,  wondering 
at  she  knew  not  what. 

"  Come  here,  my  dear,"  said  Jackson,  tenderly,  and  she 
nestled  under  his  arm  as  if  it  were  her  natural  haven,  and 
well  she  might,  for  his  chivalrous  heart  ever  protected  her 
sex.  He  stroked  her  rippling  hair  tenderly,  reduced  to 
a  passive  mood  by  this  child-maiden. 

•'  I  hear,"  said  he,  "  that  you  say  you  want  to  marry  a 
soldier.  Is  that  so  ?  " 

Every  drop  of  blood  in  that  sweet  little  body  rushed 
in  a  tingling  torrent  of  each  pore  from  head  to  foot.  She 
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fairly  quivered  with  an  unknown  emotion.  But  in  that 
blood  were  drops  of  steel,  for  every  male  ancestor  for 
generations  back  had  been  a  fighting  man.  Their  spirit 
rushed  to  her  lips  now. 

"Yes,  sir  ;  if  he's  like  you." 

Then  indeed  she  was  terrified,  but  too  late,  Jackson, 
moved  almost  to  tears,  lifted  that  fair,  flower-like  face  to 
his  bronzed  countenance  and  kissed  her  half  trembling 
lips  in  a  delicate  and  reverent  salute,  as  though  he  unex- 
pectedly knelt  at  a  shrine. 

"  I  give  you  the  word  of  a  soldier  that  you  shall  marry 
one,  and  that  he  shall  be  a  better  man  than  I  am.  A  sol- 
dier  needs  nothing  so  much  as  a  good  wife.  I  have  one, 
and  I  know  that  you  will  make  one  some  day  too." 

Jessamine's  terror  had  fled.  The  coquette  and  the 
woman  were  yet  in  embryo,  but  a  seed  destined  to  germi- 
nate had  fallen  into  receptive  soil.  This  great  general,  in- 
expressibly great  to  her,  this  giant,  whose  strong  arm  held 
her  lightly,  yet  might  crush  her,  expanded  into  a  god. 
Wild  horses  could  not  have  torn  her  from  him.  Jackson 
caught  sight  of  Royal.  "  Ah,  I  hear  that  you  very  nearly 
sprung  a  mine  this  morning,  my  boy.  I  suppose  I  may 
see  more  of  you  before  this  trouble's  over.  There's  no 
telling  how  long  it  may  last." 

"  I'd  like  to  go  with  you  next  time,  sir." 

"  No ;  not  next  time.  You're  too  young,  but  some 
day." 

"  I'm  no  younger  than  you  were  in  the  Revolution,  sir," 
replied  Royal,  boldly.  There  was  much  electricity  in  the 
air.  Jessamine's  mysterious  eyes  glowed  at  him  from  the 
background  of  the  battered  jacket.  Royal  did  not  feel 
as  though  he  were  addressing  a  dreadful  general,  but  as 
if  he  were  speaking  to  an  equal  of  his  own  age. 

"Humph!  I  suppose  you're  good  stuff.  Your  father 
was  a  soldier  before  you.  We  shall  see — we  shall  see." 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  summer  of  1814  was  a  troubled  one  in  the  United 
States.  Several  of  our  most  able  and  distinguished  men 
were  abroad  in  various  countries  striving  to  attain  peace, 
and,  if  that  were  not  possible,  to  obtain  at  least  early 
and  accurate  information  of  Great  Britain's  ultimate  in- 
tentions. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  Albert  Gallatin  and 
others  found  this  a  difficult  task,  and  Gallatin  in  London 
was  forced  to  the  unwilling  knowledge  of  a  spectacle  in 
Hyde  Park,  as  part  of  the  festivities  over  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon,  whereby  in  a  sham  fight  on  the  Serpentine  be- 
tween English  and  American  ships  the  Americans  were 
totally  and  ignominiously  defeated.  London  was  splen- 
didly illuminated  for  the  occasion,  and  thousands  of  spec- 
tators cheered  the  scene. 

The  London  Sun,  of  the  third  of  September,  uttered 
British  sentiment  as  follows  : 

"The  American  armies,  of  copper  captains  and  Falstaff  recruits, 
defy  the  pen  of  satire  to  paint  them  worse  than  they  are — worthless, 
lying,  treacherous,  false,  slanderous,  cowardly  and  vaporing  heroes, 
with  boasting  on  their  loud  tongues  and  terror  in  their  quaking 
hearts.  Were  it  not  that  the  course  of  punishment  they  are  under- 

Soing  is   necessary  to  the  ends  of  moral  and  political  justice,  we 
eclare  before  our  country  that  we  should  feel  ashamed  of  victory 
over  such  ignoble  foes." 

The  Times  was  also  moved  to  compliment.  It  spoke 
of  President  Madison  as  : 

"  This  fellow,  notorious  for  lying,  for  barbarous  warfare,  for  every- 
thing, in  short,  that  can  debase  aud  degrade  a  government.  .  .  ." 

At  another  time,  after  delicately  alluding  to  the  Amer- 
ican naval  victories  which  were  tenderly  mentioned  as 
''the  late  painful  events  on  the  sea,"  the  Times  said  : 

"There  is  but  one  way  to  turn  the  current  of  the  Americans' 
thoughts  and  efforts  from  their  present  direction,  and  that  is  to  crush 
their  growing  navy  to  atoms.  .  .  .  Now  America  stands  alone, 
hereafter  she  may  have  allies.  Let  us  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot." 

These  were  the  dark  days  of  the  war  in  the  United 
States.  There  was  powerful  influence  at  home  against 
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the  administration.  The  West  and  the  South  knew  that 
the  war  was  inevitable,  but  New  England  had  never  ap- 
proved of  it.  Boston  winked  at  the  contraband  trade 
carried  on  in  her  harbor  in  violation  of  the  Embargo  Acts, 
and,  with  other  cities  dependent  on  her  for  foreign 
goods,  she  became  a  financial  autocrat  and  financially 
arrogant.  With  a  selfish  and  narrow-minded  partisan 
spirit  which  was  no  less  than  treasonable  in  its  essence, 
the  Peace  Party  induced  a  number  of  Boston  Banks  to 
enter  into  a  scheme  that  well-nigh  crippled  the  govern- 
ment financially. 

Loans  had  been  an  imperative  measure  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  In  the  previous  year  the  government 
had  borrowed  $23,500,000,  on  which  a  bonus  of  nearly 
$3,000,000  was  paid  ;  this  loan  was  obtained  chiefly  of 
private  capitalists,  John  Jacob  Astor,  Stephen  Girard, 
James  Parrish  and  others  taking  a  loan  of  $16,000,000. 
In  March  of  1814,  that  gloomy  month  which  seemed  to 
presage  nothing  but  disaster,  the  government,  in  dire 
need,  authorized  a  further  loan  of  $25,000,000.  Then  it 
was  that  the  Peace  Party  threw  off  the  last  semblance  of 
a  mask,  and  openly  advocated  measures  designed  to  make 
the  loans  impossible.  Their  malicious  purpose  was 
partially  achieved.  Only  eleven  and  a  half  millions  of 
the  proposed  loan  could  be  raised,  chiefly  from  banks  in 
the  western  and  southern  States,  and  the  treasury  was 
forced  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  issuing  notes  for 
about  eighteen  and  a  half  millions. 

The  nefarious  plan  adopted  by  the  Boston  banks  that 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Peace  Party  was  a  simple 
and  effectual  one.  All  notes  held  on  western  and 
southern  banks  were  sent  to  them  with  demands  for 
specie,  and,  about  the  same  time,  drafts  were  drawn  for 
balances  due  Boston  corporations  from  New  York  banks 
to  the  sum  of  $8,000,000.  New  York  then  drew  on  Phil- 
adelphia, Philadelphia  on  Baltimore,  and  presently  from 
every  bank  in  the  country  wagons  heavily  loaded  with 
specie  wended  their  slow  journey  until  their  precious 
freight  found  its  way  into  the  Boston  vaults,  while  the  de- 
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redeem  their  pledges  to  the  administration.  Some  of  the 
suddenly  drained  institutions  were  ruined.  Bankruptcies 
were  frequent  and  nearly  every  bank  outside  of  New 
England  was  compelled  to  suspend  specie  payments, 
while  the  currency  of  the  country  was  scarcely  able  to 
stand  the  demands  made  upon  it.  Thus  that  summer  a 
most  disgraceful  spectacle  was  presented  :  a  nation  totter- 
ing on  the  verge  of  ruin,  while  a  smug  and  traitorous 
factional  element  in  Boston  hugged  its  gold  and  silver 
dollars,  and  calmly  prophesied  its  own  triumph.  Later, 
the  Hartford  Convention  took  itself  seriously,  and  after 
much  labor  brought  forth  as  a  mouseling  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions that  read  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  lot 
of  old  grannies.  Yet,  had  the  Union  been  dismembered 
instead  of  saved,  the  pottering  Hartford  Convention 
would  not  have  had  clean  skirts.  Jackson  the  ultra 
representative  of  the  national  sentiment,  gave  utterance 
to  it  years  later  when  he  told  President  Monroe  that  if 
he  had  been  in  command  of  the  Eastern  Division  when 
the  Convention  met,  he  would  have  hung  every  member. 

Moreover,  West  Point,  dream  of  Washington  and  bant- 
ling of  Jefferson,  seemed  likely  to  die  of  inanition.  An- 
other New  England  patriot,  one  Eustis,  of  Massachusetts, 
Madison's  Secretary  of  War,  did  not  approve  of  the  new 
military  academy,  and  declined  to  appoint  any  cadets,  with 
the  result  that  during  part  of  the  years  of  1811-12  there 
were  neither  officers  or  cadets  at  West  Point.  President 
Madison  came  to  its  rescue  with  an  appeal  to  Congress, 
but  in  the  last  days  of  the  war  the  cadets,  so  sorely 
stricken  by  the  national  poverty  that  there  was  not 
enough  money  to  buy  them  fuel,  tore  up  old  buildings, 
outhouses,  fences,  even  trees  and  shrubs,  and  future 
generals  of  the  United  States  Army  might  have  been 
seen  trudging  on  their  way  to  quarters  bearing  on  their 
shoulders  a  portion  of  the  five  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  wood  donated  by  Governor  Tompkins  to  keep  them 
from  freezing. 

Small   wonder  that    Jackson    swore    frequently    and 
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fluently  that  summer.  But  he  did  more  than  that.  He 
passed  the  time  in  a  whirlwind  of  activity.  Before  the 
middle  of  August  he  had  negotiated  the  treaty  with  the 
Creeks  at  Fort  Jackson  which  left  their  former  territory 
an  unobstructed  pathway  to  the  sea.  Then,  acting  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  War  Department,  he  had  invaded 
and  captured  Pensacola,  and  after  dictating  terms  to  both 
English  and  Spanish  he  had  returned  to  the  defense  of 
Mobile.  Thence  he  intended  to  go  speedily  to  New 
Orleans,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  to 
defend  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf. 

In  Nashville,  Jackson's  trusted  friend  Carroll,  now  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  general,  was  actively  at  work  raising 
a  volunteer  force  to  join  the  army  in  New  Orleans.  It 
was  now  November,  and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  outfit 
and  provisions  for  the  men  could  be  obtained  and  the 
flat  boats  built  to  get  them  afloat  on  the  Cumberland, 
they  would  start.  Royal  and  Basil  trod  on  air,  for  it  was 
decided  that  they  were  to  go. 

It  was  on  a  day  when  Royal  was  for  the  thousandth 
time  fondly  polishing  the  old  Revolutionary  musket  that 
Peter  Cartwright,  the  famous  Methodist  exhorter,  dropped 
in.  The  vigorous  Peter  got  a  surly  grunt  for  greeting 
from  his  father,  and  after  Mrs.  Russell  had  gracefully 
accomplished  the  social  amenities  of  the  occasion,  the 
fighting  parson  took  up  the  one  subject  of  the  day. 

"  My  congregations  are  thin,  madam,  very  thin.  Nearly 
all  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  men  have  already 
gone  to  New  Orleans  under  General  Coffee,  and  now  the 
rest  are  preparing  to  go  with  Carroll.  We  need  patri- 
otism in  these  days.  We  must  supply  in  the  South  what 
they  lack  in  New  England,  but  it  grieves  me  to  see  the 
church  militant  suffer.  I  am  preaching  to  almost  empty 
benches  now." 

"  I  am  sorry  your  hearers  are  so  few,"  said  Mrs.  Russell, 
gently,  "  but  the  need  of  the  country  is  great  now.  Both 
old  and  young  must  take  the  field."  Her  eyes  traveled 
with  a  mother's  pathetic  gaze,  to  the  ardent  and  confident 
youth  handling  the  musket, 
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"  Madam,  I  see  that  your  son  is  going  also ;  your  only 
boy.  You  are  worthy  to  be  a  Spartan  mother.  Yet  it  is 
a  great  pity  that  a  lad  not  out  of  his  teens  should  enlist. 
Home  would  be  a  good  place  for  him  for  several  years  to 
come." 

"  A  pity  !  "  snarled  the  old  man,  coming  out  a  semi- 
comatose  state,  and  scowling  fiercely  at  the  doughty 
parson.  "A  pity!  I  thought  you  had  some  sense,  Peter 
Cartwright,  if  you  are  a  parson.  Don't  come  around  here 
with  any  coddling.  I  shot  my  first  Indian  with  that 
musket  when  I  was  only  ten  years  old,  and  I  carried  it 
through  the  Revolution.  Why,  damme,  if  my  boy  didn't 
enlist  I'd  drive  him  out !  He'll  be  in  better  business 
shooting  at  the  English  down  in  New  Orleans  than  you 
and  your  church  militant  will  be  here  in  Nashville  singing 
psalms."  He  thwacked  his  cane  violently  on  the  floor. 

"  Father !  Father  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Russell.  The 
Reverend  Peter  waved  his  hand  deprecatingly. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  that  your  son  will  give  a  good  account 
of  himself,  brother  Russell,  and  if  he  makes  as  excellent 
a  record  as  his  father  before  him  he  will  do  well !  "  Royal 
shot  him  a  grateful  glance,  and  Peter,  addressing  him, 
said  :  "  You  are  fortunate  to  have  your  own  gun.  There 
is  much  skirmishing  for  arms." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Royal.  "  I  heard  General  Carroll  say 
to-day  that  his  outfit  would  average  only  about  one  rifle 
to  ten  men.  Half  the  fellows  in  Carroll's  regiment  will 
covet  this  musket." 

A  week  later  that  badly  equipped  regiment  under  the 
dauntless  Carroll  was  ready  to  set  out  on  its  journey  down 
the  river.  There  had  been  an  extraordinary  rise  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  Carroll  hoped  to  get  into  the  Ohio  and 
thence  into  the  Mississippi  without  delay.  As  usual,  pre- 
vious to  the  departure  of  an  expedition,  Nashville  was  in 
a  state  of  excitement,  and  with  the  bustle  of  the  final  prep- 
arations, the  farewells  and  the  messages  to  those  already 
at  the  front,  but  few  went  to  bed  until  the  night  was  far 
spent. 

Every  house   that  furnished  a   recruit   \vas  a  natural 
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rendezvous  for  a  party  of  immediate  friends,  and  at  the 
Russells'  were  Mrs.  Lester,  Jessamine,  Basil  and  his 
mother  and  a  dozen  others.  Jessamine  was  floating  in 
raptures  of  the  imagination,  none  the  less  intoxicating 
and  convincing  because  they  were  impossible.  The  war 
spirit  possessed  her  utterly.  She  longed  to  be  a  man  that 
she  too  might  go  to  New  Orleans.  All  that  summer, 
fostered  by  the  incessant  war  talk,  the  discussions,  the 
enlisting,  the  exciting  rumors  and  the  still  more  exciting 
confirmation  of  rumors,  her  expanding  mind  had  fastened 
itself  steadily  on  that  central  figure  whose  name  was  on 
everyone's  tongue,  until  now  words  would  fail  to  express 
the  semi-divine  attributes  with  which  she  invested  him. 
Women  are  hero-worshippers  by  nature,  and  Jessamine 
had  begun  earlier  than  some  others. 

After  a  girl  is  seven  years  old  feminine  intuition  begins 
to  reveal  things,  and  in  those  tender,  emotional,  plastic 
years  between  seven  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  many  more 
permanent  impressions  are  made  than  are  dreamed  of  by 
most.  Without  either  experience  or  worldly  knowledge 
certain  sub-conscious  processes  go  forward  rapidly  and 
inform  the  mind  and  heart,  and  when  to  a  fully  equipped 
womanly  temperament  are  added  a  lively  imagination  and 
a  high-strung  spirit,  education  of  a  kind  not  found  in 
books  proceeds  unerringly. 

To  Jessamine  General  Jackson,  since  the  day  he  had 
kissed  her  at  the  Hermitage,  had  been  a  demi-god.  To 
her  he  was  the  army,  the  nation.  No  other  man  should 
ever  kiss  her  as  long  as  she  lived.  Some  day  she  would 
marry  a  great  soldier,  chosen  for  her  by  this  stupendous 
warrior,  but  in  deference  to  the  sacred  honor  that  was  hers, 
he  would  only  salute  her  hand,  and  would  listen  in  silent 
respect  while  she  told  her  children  and  grandchildren  of 
of  the  historic  event. 

Ellen  and  Jessamine,  their  arms  intertwined,  walked  up 
and  down  the  moonlit  veranda  and  conversed  in  the  sup- 
pressed tones  of  youthful  feminine  ardor.  Royal  was 
looking  at  them  from  the  window.  Then  Ellen  was 
called  into  the  house  by  her  mother,  and  Jessamine,  tread- 
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ing  on  air  and  dreaming  more  wonderful  things  than  ever 
were  in  heaven  and  earth,  remained  on  the  veranda.  In 
her  white  gown  she  looked  like  a  butterfly  flitting  among 
the  shadows  of  the  vines.  Royal,  watching  her,  felt 
something  stir  within  him.  He  was  young,  only  a  boy, 
but  manfulness  was  strong  in  him,  and  men  arrive  at  con- 
crete expression  of  ideas  sooner  than  women.  Like  all 
the  youths  in  the  world  who  ever  left  home  to  go  to  their 
first  battle,  he  felt  tender  yearnings  that  demanded  im- 
mediate fulfilment.  He  stepped  out  on  the  moonlit 
veranda  and  approached  her. 

"Jessamine,"  he  said,  his  heart  in  his  voice,  "  I'm  go- 
ing«away  ! " 

She  turned  her  beautiful  face,  doubly  beautiful  in  the 
moonlight,  up  to  him  with  an  ecstatic  smile.  Royal  be- 
lieved  the  smile  meant  for  him.  Jessamine  was  scarcely 
conscious  of  his  presence.  He  was  only  a  boy  whom  she 
had  always  known,  and  he  was  impersonal.  She  heard  but 
the  words,  and  to  her  "  going  away  "  meant  only  that  he 
would  have  the  inexpressible  happiness  of  being  with 
General  Jackson. 

"  Oh,"  she  breathed,  "  I  wish  I  were  going  too." 

"  I  wish  so  too,"  said  Royal,  gallantly,  but  with  a  mas- 
culine undercurrent  of  relief  that  women  were  not  muni- 
tions of  war.  Then  he  made  the  inevitable  request  of  a 
soldier  on  the  eve  of  battle. 

"  Kiss  me  good-bye,"  and  promptly  took  what  he  asked. 

Jessamine  stood  for  one  instant  as  though  carved  in 
stone.  Had  her  lips  been  desecrated  ?  Had  that  im- 
mortal kiss  been  sullied  by  a  common  clay  image  ?  In- 
credible !  The  rage  of  a  profound  virgin  flooded  her 
whole  being. 

"  Oh,  how  dare  you  kiss  me  !  "  she  cried.  "  General 
Jackson  kissed  me  !  Oh  !  Oh  !  Oh  !  " 

She  sobbed  hysterically,  then  fled  past  him  into  the 
house.  Royal  stared,  blank-minded.  General  Jackson 
had  kissed  all  the  girls  of  that  age  that  ever  visited  the 
Hermitage.  Feeling  vaguely  robbed  of  something,  he 
entered  the  house  and  unconsciously  made  his  way  to 
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Ellen's  room.  There,  lying  on  the  bureau,  were  many 
belongings  of  both  girls,  and  Jessamine's  white  gloves 
were  there  also.  He  hastily  picked  one  up  and  stuffed  it 
into  his  pocket. 

The  next  morning  General  Carroll's  regiment  started  on 
its  long  voyage  down  the  river.  On  the  twenty-second 
of  December  they  arrived  in  New  Orleans. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  city  was  in  a  picturesque  riot  of  confusion.  As  the 
boys,  in  ecstatic  bewilderment,  pursued  their  way  through 
the  streets  it  seemed  as  if  many  foreign  capitals  had  flung 
a  medley  of  their  types  out  into  the  thoroughfares.  The 
women  were  more  excited  than  the  men,  and  some  of 
them  used  their  tongues  with  the  freedom  of  a  Parisian 
cocotte  on  her  way  to  the  guillotine. 

New  Orleans  was  a  camp.  It  was  under  martial  law, 
and  Jackson  was  domineering  all  with  the  temper  of  a 
dare-devil  and  the  self-control  of  a  Sphinx.  English, 
French  and  Spaniards  jostled  each  other  in  the  streets, 
cheerful  and  enthusiastic,  gaily  chaffing  one  another  on 
the  merits  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  With  the 
exception  of  the  British,  able-bodied  men  of  every  age, 
color  and  nationality  had  been  enlisted  in  service,  leaving 
the  city  honeycomed  with  Spanish  and  Portuguese  spies 
of  both  sexes,  skulking  by  night  and  smuggling  news, 
contraband  of  war,  through  the  line  of  sentinels  to  the 
enemy's  vessels  sullenly  lying  beyond  the  Mississippi 
sandbars. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  sus- 
pended, and  in  certain  haunts  of  treachery  with  which 
the  city  was  infested  hawk-eyed  sentries  kept  a  watch  which 
even  the  evilly-disposed  found  difficult  to  evade. 

Pakenham  was  coming.  The  news  had  run  through 
the  city  like  quicksilver.  The  "hero  of  Salamanca  "  was 
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coming  with  reinforcements  of  troops  fresh  from  victories 
over  Napoleon  on  the  Pensinsula  that  would  swell  the 
English  army  to  ten  thousand.  With  Sir  Edward  and 
Admiral  Cochrane  to  command,  and  a  conglomerate  army 
of  varying  degrees  of  barbarism  making  what  was  ob- 
viously a  futile  defense  of  the  "  beauty  and  booty  "  of  the 
city,  the  spirits  of  the  British  rose  to  hilarity  and  they 
prepared  to  spend  a  merry  Christmas. 

Never  had  New  Orleans  been  more  animated,  more 
picturesque.  The  intense  war  spirit  that  always  precedes 
a  battle  had  seized  the  entire  population,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  was  in  a  ferment.  Brilliant,  dark-eyed 
faces  peered  unexpectedly  from  behind  barred  windows, 
and  white  hands  fastened  flags  and  banners  to  balconies  and 
dormer  windows.  Only  a  few  days  before,  Jackson  had 
reviewed  his  troops  in  front  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Louis  in  the  Place  d'Armes,  later  to  be  called  Jackson 
Square  in  his  honor,  and  amid  the  cheering  of  the  entire 
populace  the  tramping  of  the  troops  had  echoed  to  the 
strains  of  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  "  The  Marseillaise  "  and  the 
"  Chant  du  Depart."  Never  was  such  an  international 
medley  in  the  New  World.  Every  country  that  had  flung 
its  races  upon  our  shores  was  there  and  passed  in  battle 
array  under  the  stern  eye  of  the  Scotch-Irish  chief.  For 
Jackson  had  seized  on  every  man  that  could  carry  a  mus- 
ket, and  had  impressed  him  into  service.  The  very  doors 
of  the  jails  and  the  prisons  had  swung  open,  and  convicts 
whose  terms  had  almost  expired  were  there,  shouldering 
arms  with  honest  Tennessee  riflemen,  under  the  grizzled 
Coffee  and  the  ardent  Carroll  ;  Lafitte's  pirates  were 
conspicuous  too,  eager  to  assist  in  protecting  the  city 
where  they  had  drawn  so  much  wealth  ;  volunteers  from 
New  Orleans,  Creoles,  recruits  from  various  points  in  the 
South  ;  altogether  an  indiscriminate  mass,  but  likely  to 
be  welded  into  a  coherent  unit  under  Jackson's  discipline. 
The  chief  had  addressed  some  stirring  words  to  them,  and 
then  the  courtly  and  diplomatic  Edward  Livingston  who 
stood  by  him  had  read  Jackson's  formal  address,  inflam- 
ing them  to  fresh  enthusiasms. 
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At  that  time  New  Orleans  was  a  city  of  some  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  her  commercial  and  shipping 
interests  had  not  yet  attained  the  vast  proportions  that 
were  to  be  hers.  But  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  varied 
foreign  and  mixed  population  had  been  part  of  the  city 
from  its  early  existence,  and  its  influence  on  Basil  and 
Royal  was  definite  although  bewildering.  Life  was  more 
gorgeous  here  than  in  Nashville,  and  the  gay  plumage  of 
the  Creole  women  made  them  look  like  tropic  birds.  At 
home  types  were  not  especially  varied,  but  in  defending 
New  Orleans  it  seemed  as  though  they  might  annex 
other  nations  and  achieve  the  world.  England,  France 
and  Spain  would  be  colonies,  thought  Royal,  as  his  eager 
eyes  took  in  the  scene,  and  his  intense,  mobile  face  mir- 
rored his  growing  and  imaginative  mood. 

"  Oh,  ho  !  "  shrilled  a  filthy  old  beldame,  basking  in  the 
sun  like  a  voodoo  queen,  with  a  basket  of  fruit  between 
her  fat  knees.  "  Oh,  ho  !  Andrew  Jackson  has  come, 
has  he?  He  is  so  fond  of  hanging  people,  but  wait  till 
he  hangs,  wait  till  he  hangs !  Pakenham  is  coming  also 
and  two  can  play  at  that  game  !  "  She  leered  viciously 
into  the  flushed  and  angry  face  of  Royal,  whose  hand 
had  stayed  on  its  way  to  his  pocket  for  change  wherewith 
to  buy  oranges.  "  Oh,  ho,  my  pretty  lad !  You  are 
young  to  be  here,  you  and  your  friend.  Striplings  like 
you  had  better  be  at  home  with  your  mothers  instead  of 
here  in  this  nest  of  war.  Go  out  and  see  the  city  to-night, 
and  forget  that  Andrew  Jackson " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  cried  Royal,  beside  himself  with 
anger.  "  General  Jackson  is  my  father's  friend,  and  I  am 
here  to  fight  with  him." 

"  To  fight !  "  shrieked  the  hag,  her  face  wrinkling  into  a 
gargoyle.  "  To  fight !  He  says  he  will  fight !  What 
will  you  fight,  my  beauty,  a  humming  bird  or  a  butterfly  ? 
You  will  make  tender  food  for  the  alligators.  If  you 
want  to  be  protected,  go  to  General  Keane  and  tell  him 
that  old  Lucie  sent  you  to  him." 

She  broke  off  abruptly  and  swore  lustily  in  Spanish  as 
a  huge  negro  roustabout,  overloaded  with  a  cargo  of  five- 
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cent  whisky,  stumbled  heavily  against  her  basket.  As 
she  clutched  at  the  sprawling  fruit  with  her  claw-like  fin- 
gers, a  brilliant  but  soiled  bit  of  silk  fell  out  of  her  moun- 
tainous bosom  on  to  the  ground.  She  pounced  after  it, 
but  Royal  was  quicker  than  she  and  shook  it  out  before 
her  like  a  challenge.  It  was  the  Spanish  flag. 

"You  talk  of  hanging,  you  !  "  he  cried.  "  Jean  Lafitte 
himself  would  hang  you  at  the  yardarm  if  he  saw  this !  " 
Frightened  at  the  venomous  look  of  rage  on  the  hag's 
face,  Basil  pulled  him  to  one  side  and  barely  saved  him 
from  a  blqw  she  aimed  at  him  with  her  powerful  arm. 
She  snatched  the  dirty  emblem  and  her  great  hulk  quiv- 
ered with  fury  as  she  screamed  Spanish  profanity  at  him. 

The  beautiful  and  sonorous  language  of  Castile  lends 
itself  to  obscene  vituperation  with  a  facility  unknown  to 
the  Saxon  tongue,  and  the  old  dame  was  past-mistress  in 
the  art.  Well  it  was  for  the  modest  ears  of  the  youths 
that  they  did  not  understand  the  indecent  phrases  she 
hurled  at  them  like  missiles.  In  the  tinder-like  state  of 
the  populace  it  took  but  a  word  to  ignite  a  flame  any- 
where, and  a  motley  and  inflammable  crowd  was  already 
gathering.  A  tall,  ascetic  priest  in  a  white  choker  and  a 
shovel  hat  addressed  a  few  words  in  Spanish  to  her,  and 
her  loud  voice  sunk  to  gutteral  mutterings.  Royal  and 
Basil  had  been  pushed  back  from  the  storm  center,  and 
Royal  caught  a  look  almost  of  compassion  from  the  pale, 
refined  priest,  who  regarded  him  with  an  aspect  of  paternal 
solicitude  as  the  final  defiance  of  the  shrew  came  to  them  : 

"  Yes,  it  will  fly  over  the  city  yet." 

"  We  must  be  careful,"  said  Basil.  "  We  are  armed, 
but  so  is  every  one  else,  and  if  we  should  be  the  innocent 
cause  of  a  riot  we  shall  be  landed  in  jail." 

"  I  would  gladly  go  to  jail  if  that  she-spy  could  be  sent 
also,  spawn  of  Satan  that  she  is." 

"  Too  close  quarters  for  me,"  said  Basil.  "  A  pretty 
dame  like  that  ought  to  have  a  whole  parish  to  herself." 

The  explorations  of  the  two  continued  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  in  historic  quarters  of  the  city  now  obliterated 
or  bearing  but  little  resemblance  to  the  New  Orleans  of 
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almost  a  century  ago.  Through  the  ancient  French 
quarter  they  went,  that  only  Western  counterpart  of  con- 
tinental scenes  on  Sunday  morning.  Here,  while  the 
devotees  of  early  mass  are  hurrying  to  the  cathedral,  a 
scene  of  animated  traffic  is  unrolled  in  a  panorama  to 
feast  the  eyes. 

The  quaint,  balconied  old  stone  houses  jutted  upon  the 
street,  like  survivals  of  Moorish  castles  transplanted  to  a 
foreign  soil,  and  delicious  types  of  womanhood  flitted 
here  and  there,  by  turns  coquettish  and  commercial.  A 
lively  Gallic  version  of  the  Hebrew  female,  with  racial 
instincts  of  both,  popped  out  of  one  of  the  astonishing 
shops  and  besought  of  the  incipient  warriors  the  purchase 
of  a  gaudy  cravat.  Her  tiny,  faultless  hands,  beringed 
with  jewels  that  had  traveled  through  the  devious  route 
of  the  smuggler,  were  delicately  joined  at  the  wrist  to 
arms  of  a  classic  mould.  She  flaunted  the  atrocious 
piece  of  neck  wear  before  them  with  the  audacity  of  youth 
and  beauty. 

"  So  cheap,  monsieur,  and  it  suits  your  complexion." 

She  looked  at  Royal  with  an  eye  of  invitation.  He 
blushed.  Basil  was  smitten  to  the  core. 

"  He  left  a  sweetheart  at  home,"  he  said,  impudently, 
"  and  he  is  wearing  the  necktie  she  gave  him.  Is  this  the 
only  one  you  have? 

"  Ah,  sapristi !  No,  see  this,  and  this  !  Ah,  is  it  not 
a  pity  the  sweetheart  of  monsieur's  friend  is  so  lacking  in 
taste?" 

Basil  was  reveling  in  his  lie.  The  oblique  flicker  of  her 
eye  under  the  tilt  of  her  lashes  was  like  a  delicate  sting. 
Royal's  direct,  serious  eyes  settled  into  a  level  gaze  that 
pierced  her  sensuous  effrontery  like  steel.  Then  lie 
turned  abruptly  to  the  adjoining  stall.  Basil  laughed  as 
the  plump  vender  shrugged  her  shapely  shoulders. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  said.  "  He's  jealous  already  because 
you  like  me  better  than  you  do  him.  Give  me  that  tie." 

"  Monsieur  flatters  himself  much.  But  do  you  not 
wish  a  charm  also  ?  "  She  dangled  crosses,  silk  and  tinsel 
hearts,  embroidered  amulets,  impossible  saints'  pictures, 
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before  him.  "Who  is  your  patron  saint,  monsieur? 
There  will  be  a  great  battle,  and  English  bullets  fly  hard." 

Basil  bloomed  into  a  sudden  efflorescence  of  boldness. 
He  stepped  close  to  her  and  said  :  "  You  are  my  [patron 
saint,  and  this  is  the  charm  I  wish." 

He  seized  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  squarely  on 
her  full  red  lips,  with  a  sound  hug  to  boot.  Royal  turned 
in  time  to  see  it,  and  to  see  also  the  dainty  tattoo  she 
beat  upon  his  face  with  one  hand  while  with  the  other  she 
smoothed  a  disordered  tress.  Basil  had  had  his  fill,  and 
waving  his  hand  as  he  left,  he  cried  : 

"  Adieu,  sweet  one  !  I  leave  you  to  say  my  prayers  for 
me." 

As  they  pursued  their  way  among  the  chaffering  crowd 
Basil  looked  at  his  late  enchantress.  Already  she  had 
turned  the  batteries  of  her  wiles  on  a  thin,  nervous  blonde 
man,  with  not  as  much  magnetism  in  all  his  frame  as  the 
seductive  Jewess  had  in  her  finger  tips.  He  was  totter- 
ing on  the  brink  of  a  purchase  with  the  dazed  eye  of  a 
bird  fascinated  by  a  rattlesnake.  On  through  the  market 
they  went,  their  ears  assailed  by  a  droll  French  patois, 
guttural  negro  voices,  shrill  fish  venders  ;  and  faces  swart, 
tawny,  wrinkled,  rosy,  fair,  hurrying  past  in  the  never- 
ending  bustle.  Huge  negresses,  as  primitive  as  though 
they  had  been  set  down  out  of  the  heart  of  an  African 
forest,  trim  serving  maids,  grande  darnes  in  silks,  Sicilians, 
Creoles,  Spaniards,  Indians,  jostled  elbows  as  they  pur- 
chased cauliflowers,  oranges,  mutton  cutlets,  pineapples, 
pototoes,  warm  odorous  loaves  of  bread,  bunches  of  salad, 
pansies,  roses,  verbenas,  all  the  profusion  of  savory  things 
flung  in  prodigal  plenty  on  every  stall.  Voices  hummed 
and  buzzed  incessantly  in  the  beehive  of  commerce,  and 
with  the  twinkle  of  coin,  the  chaffering  and  laughing,  the 
currents  and  counter  currents  of  buyer  and  seller,  the  in- 
cessant activity  of  merchants,  small  dealers,  sailors,  ancient 
dames,  bright-eyed  maids,  uniformed  servants,  landsharks 
and  negroes  varying  in  hue  from  ebony  to  that  faint  and 
pallid  tint  which  marks  the  fatal  decline  in  the  union  of 
black  and  white — in  all  these  and  in  many  subtle  under- 
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currents,  Royal  and  Basil  were  swept  along  on  a  wave  of 
interest.  Then,  toward  evening,  they  found  themselves 
on  the  levee. 

The  great  river  rolled  mightily  past  the  docks.  Al- 
ready the  strong  current  of  the  Father  of  Waters  and  the 
sandbars  below  had  held  the  British  in  check  and  had  in 
reality  won  the  first  victory.  Jackson's  vigilance  had 
speedily  reenforced  the  river,  and  now,  with  the  powers  of 
an  absolute  dictator,  the  city  under  martial  law  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State  taking  orders  from  him,  New 
Orleans  was  defended  by  one  who  did  not  know  defeat. 
Up  from  Jamaica  hurried  the  fleet  of  the  British  ;  the 
troops  that  had  burned  Washington,  regiments  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  hurrying  also,  was  Sir  Edward  Paken- 
ham,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with 
his  victorious  troops  home  from  the  Peninsula,  and  his 
picturesque  Highlanders. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  were  on  Jackson  and  his 
army.  Already  the  gunboats  that  had  defended  Lake 
Borgne  had  been  destroyed  by  the  British,  and  unless  a 
master  mind  understood  the  situation  conditions  were 
favorable  for  such  a  disaster  as  had  overtaken  Hull  at 
Detroit  or  Winder  at  Bladensburg,  when  the  beautiful  and 
spirited  Dolly  Madison  had  fled  from  Washington  with 
the  precious  parchment  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  Stuart's  portrait  of  General  Washington. 

Dark  and  sullenly  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
crept  by  towards  the  Gulf ;  down  towards  Barataria,  the 
late  rendezvous  of  the  suddenly  patriotic  Jean  Lafitte, 
converted  pirate  and  buccaneer.  His  brother,  Dominique 
Lafitte,  had  not  been  converted  quite  soon  enough,  and 
had  languished  inconveniently  in  a  New  Orleans  dungeon 
until  Edward  Livingston  had  convinced  Jackson  that  he 
would  be  more  useful  at  the  head  of  a  squad  of  his  pirates. 
For  the  present  the  flourishing  business  of  the  Baratarians 
was  gone,  and  thither  no  more  went  the  Spanish  galleons, 
the  rich  cargoes  of  Indiamen,  the  spoils  of  all  nations  car- 
ried by  privateers,  most  of  them  protected  by  those  letters 
of  marque  which  cover  a  polite  kind  of  piracy. 
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At  Barataria  Jean  Lafitte,  sometime  blacksmith  in  his 
native  city  of  Bordeaux,  had  mysteriously  acquired  the 
air  and  bearing  of  a  courtier,  and  visiting  guests  were 
regaled  with  the  costly  and  sparkling  wines  of  Spain,  the 
tropic  fruits  of  Cuba,  and  the  West  Indies,  the  fish,  oysters 
and  game  of  the  surrounding  waters,  and  all  these  were 
served  in  the  finest  carved  silver  dishes  ;  none  of  these 
elegancies  having  been  obtained  by  the  painful  and  vulgar 
process  of  purchase. 

Such  hospitality  had  been  tendered  to  Captain  Lockyer 
when  he  bore  to  Lafitte  the  proposition  of  Nichols,  offer- 
ing him  a  captaincy  in  the  English  navy  as  a  reward  for 
his  services,  in  behalf  of  Great  Britain.  Had  not  this 
letter  and  others  to  Jean  Lafitte  all  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Edward  Livingston  and  of  Jackson  a  different 
chapter  of  history  might  have  been  written.  But  when 
the  anonymous  letter  from  Habana  came  to  Lafitte, 
warning  the  Americans  all  along  the  Gulf  to  prepare  for 
an  invasion,  the  general  scheme  of  the  attack  became 
clearer.  The  publication  of  these  documents  had  caused  a 
furore  in  New  Orleans,  and  Livingston,  the  legal  adviser 
of  the  Lafittes,  understood  their  importance  thoroughly. 

To-night,  the  evening  of  the  twenty-second  of  Decem- 
ber, the  British  were  on  their  way  to  Fisherman's  Village 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Bienvenu,  only  twelve  miles 
below  New  Orleans,  and  they  designed  to  take  the  city 
by  night  attack.  It  was  now  dusk. 

"Come,  I'm  hungry,"  said  Basil.  "Let  us  get  some- 
thing to  eat.  I  haven't  had  a  bite  since  morning,  and  I'm 
hollow." 

"  I  thought  you  took  one  good  bite  in  the  market," 
said  Royal. 

"  All's  fair  in  love  and  war." 

"  So  you're  in  love  ?  " 

Basil  looked  at  him  hard. 

"  Not  unless  some  others  are  too,"  he  said.  His  tone 
implied  much.  Royal  did  not  reply. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THAT  night  attack  by  the  British  resulted  in  a  defeat  for 
them.  Moreover,  it  was  a  defeat  that  both  surprised  and 
chagrined  Keane,  who  was  in  command  until  Pakenham 
should  arrive.  Well  it  might,  for  the  enemy  believed  the 
city  inadequately  protected  and  Jackson  unaware  of  their 
approach. 

But,  though  it  is  indeed  true  that  Jackson  did  not  know 
the  fleet  had  left  Negril  Bay,  his  vigilant  forethought  had 
so  guarded  the  chosen  approach  that  he  was  warned  in  time. 
So  it  was  that  a  picket  guard  was  established  at  the  head  of 
the  Bayou  Bienvenu,  on  the  fine  plantation  of  General  Vil- 
lere,who  was  in  command  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Louis- 
iana militia.  The  British  captured  nearly  all  the  guard, 
and  the  General's  son,  Major  Gabriel  Villere,  but  he,  soon 
escaping,  hastened  to  the  gallant  Colonel  De  la  Ronde, 
and  together  they  crossed  the  river. 

There  fleet  horses  were  in  waiting  in  the  stables  of  M. 
De  la  Croix,  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  the 
three  thundered  like  the  wind  up  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  and  crossing  again  at  the  city  hastened  to 
Jackson's  headquarters  on  Royal  Street.  They  were 
anticipated  a  few  minutes  by  a  young  Creole,  Augustus 
Rousseau,  and  the  four,  bursting  in  on  Jackson  and 
his  staff,  produced  the  effect  of  an  explosion.  Jackson's 
marvelous  brain,  which  always  responded  with  the  utmost 
coolness  and  activity  to  the  stimulus  of  danger,  acted 
supremely  now, 

"  By  the  Eternal !  "  he  shouted,  "  they  shall  not  sleep 
on  our  soil."  Then,  formally  addressing  his  officers,  he 
said  :  "  Gentlemen,  the  British  are  below  ;  we  must  fight 
them  to-night." 

Instantly  all  was  in  an  orderly  whirlwind  under  Jackson's 
direction.  It  was  then  about  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
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of  the  twenty-third  of  December,  and  long  before  the  lit- 
tle schooner  "  Carolina,"  the  only  armed  vessel  available 
that  night,  had  fired  her  opening  gun  at  half-past  seven,  all 
of  Jackson's  forces  were  advantageously  disposed.  Colo- 
nel Ross's  regulars,  Lacoste's  colored  battalion,  Carroll 
and  his  Tennesseans,  Hinds'  dragoons,  Captain  Jugeat's 
Choctaw  Indians  ;  all  of  these  and  other  forces,  about  eight- 
een hundred  men  in  all,  prepared  to  resist  an  enemy  that 
sent  twenty-five  hundred.  Jackson  himself,  leading  the 
main  fighting  strength  of  the  army,  made  the  Rodriguez 
Canal  the  base  of  his  operations. 

That  night  attack  was  a  fierce  and  conglomerate  struggle 
in  the  darkness ;  a  hand-to-hand  fight  in  which  at  times 
friend  and  foe  could  scarcely  distinguish  each  other,  and 
when,  after  the  repulse  of  the  enemy,  morning  dawned 
and  the  field  was  surveyed,  English  and  American  corpses 
were  found  in  the  little  heaps  of  the  dead  wherein  the  bay- 
onet of  each  was  firmly  thrust  into  the  other's  body.  The 
British  loss  was  about  four  hundred,  all  told.  The  Ameri- 
cans lost  twenty-four  killed,  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
wounded  and  seventy-four  were  taken  prisoners. 

On  Christmas  Day  arrived  Pakenham,  with  General 
Gibbs  and  reinforcements  that  materially  augmented  the 
British  force.  With  revived  spirits  the  attacking  army, 
ordered  to  carry  the  American  intrenchments  by  storm, 
advanced  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth.  The  ar- 
tillery was  brought  up  and  Pakenham,  Gibbs  and  Keane 
led  the  troops,  confident  of  success.  A  second  defeat 
greeted  them,  in  which  the  schooner  "  Louisiana"  played 
an  important  part,  the  "  Carolina"  having  been  blown  up 
on  the  night  of  the  twenty-seventh.  The  "  Louisiana" 
raked  the  British  with  an  oblique  fire  of  about  eight 
hundred  shots,  and  Pakenham,  humiliated  and  alarmed, 
awoke  to  the  realization  that  these  backswoods  riflemen 
seemed  to  be  annoying  Wellington's  veterans. 

The  Americans  lost  in  this  second  battle  nine  killed  and 
eight  wounded.  The  British  lost  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  They  established  a  hospital  on  Jumonville's  plan- 
tation, below  Viller6's,  and  in  the  council  held  by  the 
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commanding  generals  it  was  decided  to  bring  up  the  heavy 
artillery  and  hammer  the  American  intrenchments  do\\n 
with  an  irresistible  bombardment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  January,  with  heavy 
siege  guns  manned  by  picked  gunners  from  the  fleet,  and 
with  thirty  other  pieces  of  ordnance,  the  British,  behind 
solid  demi-lunettes  of  earth  and  barrels  of  sugar,  made  a 
furious  attack  on  Jackson's  lines.  The  bombardment  re- 
echoed in  the  city  and  sent  women,  children,  hysterical 
Creoles  and  terrified  negroes  into  tears  and  prayers. 
Many  gathered  in  the  Cathedral,  and  a  great  crowd 
massed  in  the  public  square ;  but,  for  the  third  time,  the 
British  were  driven  back. 

Then,  on  the  fourth  of  January,  while  both  armies 
were  warily  taking  breath  for  the  final  engagement,  there 
arrived  in  New  Orleans  about  two  thousand  drafted  militia 
from  Kentucky,  under  Major-General  John  H.  Thomas 
and  Brigadier-General  Adair.  Never,  probably,  did  such 
ragamuffins  present  themselves  before  the  eyes  of  an 
astonished  commander.  Even  Jackson,  accustomed  as 
he  was  to  a  paucity  of  outfit  for  his  helter-skelter  troops, 
was  stricken  into  amazement  at  their  utterly  destitute 
condition,  and  he  swore  lustily,  in  truly  Jacksonian  oaths. 
They  were,  for  some  reason,  under  the  impression  that 
they  would  be  fully  supplied  in  New  Orleans  with  every- 
thing requisite  for  warfare,  and  they  had  come  almost 
totally  unprovided  for.  So  scanty  was  the  attire  of  some 
that  they  held  their  garments  together  as  they  marched 
through  the  city,  and  fair  belles  behind  discreetly  barred 
windows,  laughed  until  the  tears  came  into  their  eyes  at 
the  grotesque  appearance  of  their  protectors.  There  was 
only  about  one  cooking  kettle  to  eighty  men,  and  when 
seven  hundred  men  were  selected  and  assigned  under 
Adair,  only  five  hundred  had  a  weapon  of  any  kind. 

It  was  about  the  same  time,  by  force  of  contrast,  that 
General  Lambert  arrived  from  England  with  the  Seventh 
Fusileers,  Pakenham's  own  regiment,  fully  equipped  and 
gorgeous  in  their  brave  scarlet  coats.  Edward  Livingston, 
the  Governor  and  the  Mayor,  secured  from  the  Legisla- 
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ture  an  appropriation  for  the  Kentuckians,  and  the  patri- 
otic women  of  the  city  organized  into  industrious  sewing 
circles. 

Three  repulses  of  the  enemy  by  this  stern  hero  had 
w^n  for  him  golden  laurels  in  the  city,  and  his  name  was 
0:1  every  tongue.  But  he  was  now  known  to  be  as  courtly 
as  ha  was  warlike,  and  the  fair  dames  of  the  Creole  city 
were  among  those  who  were  singing  his  loudest  praises. 
The  beautiful  and  accomplished  wife  of  Edward  Living- 
ston was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  society,  as  her  bril- 
liant and  talented  husband  was  of  the  bar,  and  it  was 
under  their  hospitable  roof  that  Jackson  had  attended 
the  first  dinner  party  tendered  him  after  his  arrival. 

When,  in  the  marble-paved  hall  of  the  old  Spanish  villa 
on  the  B.iyou  St.  John,  Jackson  had  been  received  by  J. 
K-ilty  Smith  on  the  morning  of  his  entrance  into  New 
Orleans,  he  had  at  once  impressed  his  host  and  the  assem- 
bled company  with  the  dignity  and  self-possession  of  his 
bearing,  and  this  impression  was  still  further  heightened 
when,  accompanied  by  Major  Hughes,  Commander  of 
Fort  St.  John,  Major  Butler,  Major  Chotard,  and  others, 
he  had  ridden  into  the  city  to  receive  the  formal  courte- 
sies of  the  State  and  municipal  authorities. 

Then,  at  the  elegant  residence  of  Daniel  Clark,  a 
wealthy  and  public-spirited  citizen,  Jackson  and  his  staff 
had  been  met  by  Governor  C.  C.  Claiborne,  by  the  Mayor, 
Nicholas  Girod,  an  influential  Frenchman,  by  Commo- 
dore Patterson,  Edward  Livingston,  and  all  the  principal 
civil  and  military  personages  of  the  city.  In  reply  to 
addresses  of  welcome,  Jackson  had  made  a  brief  but 
stirring  response  that  sparkled  with  sentences  as  fiery  as 
red  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

"  I  rely  on  you,"  he  said,  "  to  unite  in  this  emergency 
and  exert  yourselves  to  save  your  city  from  the  dishonor 
and  disaster  threatened  by  your  presumptuous  foe.  As 
for  me,  I  have  come  to  protect  you,  and  I  will  drive  your 
enemies  into  the  sea  or  perish  in  the  attempt." 

The  invaluable  Livingston,  who  was  to  Jackson  for 
forty  years  his  close  and  confidential  friend  and  ally, 
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translated  these  words  into  French  for  the  official  audi- 
ence, and  then  accompanied  Jackson  to  his  headquarters 
on  Royal  Street,  where  an  American  flag  was  promptly 
unfurled.  It  was  under  the  roof  of  Livingston's  luxuri- 
ous home  that  Jackson  had  been  entertained  that  same 
evening,  and  had  met  the  representatives  of  some  of  the 
oldest  and  proudest  families  of  the  city.  Under  that 
same  roof  there  was  a  different  gathering  now,  for  a 
number  of  Mrs.  Livingston's  friends  were  engaged  in 
making  clothes  for  the  destitute  Kentuckians. 

"  And  I  never  was  so  much  astonished  in  my  life,"  con- 
tinued the  vivacious  Mrs.  Livingston,  after  giving  for  the 
hundredth  time  an  account  of  Jackson's  appearance  in 
her  drawing-room.  "  Edward  had  been  charmed  by  him 
when  he  met  him  years  ago  in  the  Senate  in  Philadelphia, 
but  still  we  all  thought  this  untamed  Indian  fighter  must 
at  least  have  horns  and  hoofs,  and  I  confess  my  heart 
was  in  my  mouth.  All  the  girls  were  giggling  and  say- 
ing:  'What  shall  we  do  with  this  wild  general?'  Then 
Edward  brought  him  in,  and,  my  dear  Mrs.  Claiborne,  he 
had  the  manners  of  a  prince.  Nobody  but  a  gentleman 
could  have  been  so  dignified  and  so  affable  in  such  clothes. 
He  had  on  an  old  blue  uniform  and  high  dragoon  boots, 
but  he  looked  every  inch  a  commander.  All  the  girls  fell 
in  love  with  him,  and  I  told  Edward  myself  he  was  quite 
the  most  fascinating  man  I  had  ever  met." 

She  looked  up  saucily  at  Livingston,  who  entered  in 
time  to  hear  the  last  words.  "  That  is  so,  Mrs.  Clai- 
borne," he  said,  smiling,  "  but,  of  course,  General  Jack- 
son would  be  a  rival  few  men  would  care  to  encounter 
with  the  fair  sex  at  stake.  There  is  a  quartette  of  men 
who  will  go  down  to  history  celebrated  for  their  courtly 
bearing  ;  Charles  X.,  Tecumseh,  Aaron  Burr,  and  Andrew 
Jackson." 

Mrs.  Claiborne  gave  a  cry  of  astonishment. 

"  Emperors  !  savages  !  traitors  and  frontier  fighters !  " 
she  cried.  "  Really,  this  is  past  belief,  Mr.  Livingston, 
or  would  be  if  you  did  not  say  so.  I  have  not  the  honor 
to  know  any  of  these  wonderful  men,  and  I  shall  never 
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forgive  you  if  you  do  not  present  this  astonishing  general 
to  me.  He  seems  to  be  a  drawing-room  favorite  as  well 
as  an  Indian  hunter.  Can  you  not  bring  him  up  into  the 
city  to-night  ?" 

"  Hardly,  even  for  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you.  The 
General  has  scarcely  slept  for  five  days.  He  is  the  soldier, 
not  the  courtier,  now.  His  face  is  drawn  and  haggard. 
He  eats  a  little  rice  or  boiled  hominy  and  drinks  some 
coffee,  which  is  all  his  disordered  stomach  can  digest, 
sleeps  for  an  hour,  then  is  up,  directing,  ordering,  plan- 
ning, riding  up  and  down  the  levee,  inspiring  every  one 
and  urging  his  physical  strength,  shattered  by  his  Indian 
campaigns,  to  the  limit." 

"  It  is  almost  incredible,"  said  Mrs.  Claiborne. 

"  What  can  you  expect,"  replied  Livingston,  "  of  a  man 
who  shouts,  '  I  will  smash  them,  so  help  me  God  ! ' 

There  was  a  chorus  of  horror  and  admiration. 

"  But  what  shall  we  do,  Mr.  Livingston,  if  the  city  is 
really  taken  ?  "  asked  a  ripe  young  maiden.  "  See  this," 
she  continued,  drawing  from  her  bosom  a  dagger  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship.  "It  is  my  companion  night  and 
day.  You  know  what  terrible  tales  we  have  heard  of  the 
British,  and  half  the  girls  I  know  carry  daggers." 

"  You  may  throw  it  away,"  said  Livingston.  "  General 
Jackson  has  said,  '  No  British  soldier  shall  enter  the  city 
save  over  my  dead  body.'  " 

"  I  believe  that  we  shall  be  saved,"  said  Mrs.  Claiborne, 
"  but  my  heart  bleeds  for  these  poor  Kentuckians.  Some 
of  them  positively  had  not  enough  clothes  on  to  spare 
one's  blushes.  We  are  making  garments  for  them  as 
fast  as  possible." 

"  You  are  doing  well,"  said  Livingston.  "  With  the 
appropriation  of  the  Legislature  and  the  contributions 
of  private  citizens  we  now  have  $16,000.  But  these  poor 
Kentuckians  need  everything  from  cooking  kettles  to 
tents." 

"  What  is  the  prospect,  Edward,  will  there  be  a  great 
battle  ?  "  asked  his  wife,  anxiously. 

"I  think  so,  my  dear,  but  do  not  be  alarmed.     The 
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British  are  over-confident,  and  the  final  conflict  is  yet  to 
come.  But  we  shall  win.  Be  brave." 

"  I  really  think  we  have  been  quite  brave  already," 
said  Mrs.  Claiborne.  "  We  have  shaken  in  our  shoes 
over  the  cannonading  of  three  battles  now.  How  many 
more  do  you  expect  us  to  weather  without  hysterics  ?  " 

"  Madam,"  said  Livingston,  bowing  in  his  most  chiv- 
alric  manner,  "  I  give  you  General  Jackson's  word  that 
next  time  he  will  finish  the  enemy.  You  will  need  your 
best  satin  shoes  to  dance  at  a  ball  in  honor  of  the  event." 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  battle  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  morning  of  the 
eighth  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  was 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

It  was  more  than  a  battle,  it  was  a  turning-point  of 
destiny  ;  it  was  more  than  a  victory,  it  was  the  real  and 
final  triumph  of  the  New  World  against  the  Old. 

In  brief,  Jackson  displayed  the  quality  of  war-craft  by 
selecting  and  fortifying  a  position  six  miles  below  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  with  one  flank  resting  on  the  river 
and  the  other  on  that  all  but  impassable  morass,  and  the 
enemy,  compelled  to  attack  him  across  an  open  plain, 
was  literally  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  intrenchments 
which  they  could  neither  destroy  by  bombardment  nor 
carry  by  assault. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  most  heterogeneous  troops  ever 
gathered  in  the  history  of  battles  swarmed  in  motley 
array  after  the  smoke  cleared  away  and  from  their  im- 
provised fortifications  looked  down  on  the  stiffened  bodies 
of  their  late  adversaries,  the  flower  of  Wellington's  army. 
And  he  who  planned  that  defense  and  inspired  every 
shot  that  was  fired,  justly  gained  for  himself  the  renown 
of  a  great  general,  and  wrote  his  name  in  letters  of  fire 
and  blood  on  the  roll  of  the  world's  most  distinguished 
commanders. 
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On  the  seventh  of  January  the  English  force  assembled 
below  New  Orleans  and  available  for  the  designed  attack 
and  capture  of  the  city,  consisted  of  fifty  ships  and  a 
land  army  variously  stated  to  be  from  eight  to  twelve 
thousand  men.  That  superb  and  picturesque  fleet,  a 
magnificent  armament,  thoroughly  equipped  and  crowded 
with  expert  gunners,  the  finest  artillerymen  of  Europe, 
plumed  and  epauletted  officers,  experienced  gray-haired 
veterans,  regiments  of  red-coated  infantry,  glistening 
heavy  siege  guns  frowning  in  menace,  flags  fluttering  and 
banners  flying,  was  a  terrible  and  fascinating  sight. 

The  "  Tonnant,"  of  eighty  guns,  which  Nelson  had 
captured  at  the  battle  of  the  "Nile,  carried  at  her  masthead 
the  pennant  of  the  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  Sir  Alexander 
Cochrane.  And  there  was  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  also,  in 
command  of  the  "  Ramilies,"  him  to  whom  Nelson  had 
murmured  :  "  Kiss  me,  Hardy ;  I  die  content."  Rear- 
admirals  in  dazzling  uniforms  walked  the  quarter  decks, 
and  great  ships  of  fame  and  terror  went  sailing  on  toward 
the  swamp-environed  city.  Never  had  Great  Britain  sent 
such  an  array  of  ships.  Never  was  a  more  confident  ex^ 
pedition  sent  out.  So  certain  was  the  late  mother 
country  of  success  that  a  number  of  officers  brought 
their  wives  and  families,  and  an  excellent  English  gentle- 
man, selected  to  be  the  new  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans,  was  accompanied  by  five  charming  and  accom- 
plished daughters,  who  naturally  planned  social  and  ma- 
trimonial conquests  after  the  purely  perfunctory  military 
operations  were  dispatched. 

Bounding  over  the  water  like  great  birds,  their  white 
sails  swelling  in  the  tropic  wind,  the  stately  fleet  had 
weighed  anchor  out  of  Negril  Bay.  In  addition  to  the 
regiments,  the  fleet  could  furnish  about  fifteen  hundred 
marines,  and  there  were  probably  about  ten  thousand 
sailors;  in  all  some  twenty  thousand  men  who  could  be 
used  if  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  but  few  outside 
of  the  regular  regiments  were  pressed  into  service,  and 
the  entire  force  actually  engaged  in  the  battle  may  be 
estimated  at  about  ten  thousand. 
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The  very  pride  of  England  was  here.  The  regiments 
that  had  burned  Washington  and  almost  captured  Balti- 
more;  the  Ninety-third  Highlanders,  the  "praying  regi- 
ment," recently  returned  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
troops  of  Wellington,  the  victorious  ;  Pakenham's  vaunted 
Fusileers,  Keane's  regiments  fresh  from  England ;  troops 
raised  especially  in  the  West  Indies,  all  perfectly  drilled 
and  accoutered.  No  destitution,  no  nakedness,  no  lack  of 
equipment  here.  No  fair  and  desirable  women  would 
laugh  behind  modestly  drawn  windows  at  these  full- 
fleshed,  triumphant  conquerors,  and  though  the  age  was 
not  rude  enough  for  the  actual  repetition  of  the  Roman 
and  Sabine  episode,  the  world-old  sentiment  that  prompted 
it  lurked  in  the  toast  to  "  beauty  and  booty  "  that  was 
drunk  many  a  time.  The  commanders  were  gentlemen, 
but  there  is  only  one  principle  that  ever  actuated  the 
rank  and  file  of  any  conquering  expedition  in  the  world, 
and  that  is — lawlessness. 

But  the  master  minds  of  the  expedition  were  concerned 
with  a  scheme  worthy  of  conquerors,  not  only  to  capture 
and  occupy  New  Orleans,  but,  being  then  in  control  of 
the  Mississippi,  to  ascend  the  river,  effect  a  union  with 
the  army  in  Canada,  conquer  in  the  Northwest  with  the 
aid  of  their  red  allies,  surround  and  capture  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  New  York,  and  thus  reclaim  England's  lost 
and  sorely  coveted  colonies  in  the  New  World.  The 
simplicity  and  logic  of  this  idea  made  of  it  a  complete 
theory.  With  its  actual  evolution  the  words  of  Pitt  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  years  before  might  once 
more  have  been  quoted :  "  The  very  chimney-sweeps 
on  the  streets  of  London  speak  of  'our  colonies  in 
America.'  " 

The  army  had  now  lain  below  the  city  for  a  month 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  destruction  of  six  gunboats 
on  Lake  Borgne,  so  that  troops  could  be  landed,  no  advan- 
tage had  been  gained,  and  three  successive  reverses  had 
shown  that  a  last  and  crushing  blow  was  necessary.  On 
the  night  of  the  seventh  of  January  Pakenham  divided 
his  army  into  three  brigades  under  the  respective  com- 
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mancU  of  Generals  Lambert,  Gibbs  and  Keane.  The  ad- 
vance must  necessarily  be  made  over  a  plain,  open  but 
little  better  than  a  swamp  in  places,  and  Keane's  advance 
corps  were  to  carry  fascines  to  fill  the  ditches  and  scaling 
ladders  with  which  to  mount  the  embankments.  That 
night  the  British  slept  on  their  arms. 

On  that  same  night  Jackson's  preparations  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  enemy  were  complete.  The  main  strength 
of  the  army,  about  five  thousand  men,  was  massed  at 
Rodriguez'  Canal,  six  miles  below  the  city,  the  ditch  of 
the  canal  stretching  at  right  angles  from  the  river  to  the 
swamp.  Major  Latour,  the  chief  engineer,  had  cut  the 
connection  and  flooded  the  plain  of  Chalmette  over  which 
the  British  must  pass.  Back  of  this  line  were  the  breast- 
works, about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  thrown  up  under 
Jackson's  directions,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  earth,  not 
of  cotton,  the  latter  having  been  discarded  because  it 
ignited  too  freely.  Jackson,  established  for  his  head- 
quarters in  the  Macart6  mansion,  near  the  river,  and 
supplied  with  a  telescope,  was  able  to  command  a  fair 
view  of  the  field,  when  he  was  not  in  the  saddle.  Besides 
the  support  of  his  generals  who  had  accompanied  him  on 
his  Indian  campaigns,  he  was  now  attended  by  a  number 
of  valiant  young  men  of  the  city  who  from  the  first  had 
vied  with  each  other  in  offering  their  services.  These 
made  a  devoted  volunteer  staff  who  waited  on  his  orders 
night  and  day. 

To-night  Jackson's  six  aides  were  Edward  Livingston, 
Captains  Reid,  Butler,  Chotard,  and  M.  Davezac  and 
M.  Duplessis.  The  breastworks  thrown  up  along  the 
canal  were  not  the  work  of  experienced  engineers  ; 
wealthy  merchants,  law-students,  civilians,  physicians, 
clerks  and  society  favorites  had  handled  the  spade  side 
by  side  with  negroes,  Tennesseans,  slaves  and  Creoles. 
Here  the  artillery  was  located,  eight  batteries,  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  river  a  redoubt  was  thrown  up  and  mounted 
with  guns.  With  Jackson  were  most  of  the  regulars,  only 
eight  hundred,  many  of  them  raw  recruits  commanded  by 
comparatively  inexperienced  officers.  Across  the  river 
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was  General  Morgan  with  eight  hundred  poorly  equipped 
militia,  a  marine  battery,  commanded  by  Captain  Patter- 
son, and  the  schooner  "  Louisiana." 

Nothing  is  so  prolific  of  anecdote  as  war,  and  in  the  in- 
cessant activity  of  the  eamp  that  evening  many  episodes 
took  place.  Basil  and  his  father,  Royal,  Killian  DC- 
quindre,  General  Adair,  Colonel  Lacoste,  Captain  Ogden 
of  the  cavalry,  one  of  Jackson's  body-guard,  and  a  group 
of  officers  were  in  conversation  after  a  brief  and  frugal 
supper  of  boiled  hominy  and  pork.  Basil  rolled  over  and 
stretched  his  cold,  cramped  limbs  to  the  fire.  Royal  sat 
hunched  up  staring  into  the  blaze.  They  had  attracted 
attention  because  of  their  youth  and  evident  fearlessness. 
Basil's  father,  Captain  Dornette,  was  with  Coffee's  brig- 
ade, and  Killian,  who  was  attached  to  Caroll's  command, 
exercised  a  paternal  watchfulness  over  the  youths.  They 
were  near  the  Macart£  chateau,  the  headquarters  of  the 
commanding  general,  and  though  the  open  and  lighted 
windows  they  could  see  Jackson  in  consultation  with 
Edward  Livingston  and  General  Carroll,  while  a  young 
Creole  boy  served  coffee.  Royal  remembered  that  watch- 
word of  the  army  constantly  urged  upon  them  by  Jack- 
son :  "  In  war,  nothing  is  done  till  all  is  done."  Captain 
Dornette  looked  inquiringly  at  his  son. 

"  Got  a  good  bed,  Basil  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ye?.  Royal  and  I  had  a  fine  shake-down  in  a 
nest  of  hay  last  night,  that  is,  all  that  wasn't  mud  was 
hay,  and  we  had  half  a  blanket  between  us." 

"  You're  in  luck  my  boy.  I  hadn't  any  idea  you  were 
established  in  such  luxury.  It's  a  good  thing  you're  not 
over  on  the  extreme  left  under  Coffee,  where  I  am. 
We're  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  and  we've  all  been 
standing  in  water  up  to  our  knees  and  sleeping  on  float- 
ing logs  lushed  to  the  trees  for  the  last  three  nights.  The 
soft  side  of  a  cypress  log  is  a  fine  thing." 

"  They  took  another  turn  on  that  old  scare  of  a  negro 
uprising  in  the  city  to-day,"  said  Lacoste,  "  and  they  came 
near  having  a  regular  panic.  It  took  the  Abb6  Dubourg 
to  quiet  the  alarm  and  call  them  to  their  senses  again." 
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"  I  overheard  one  of  those  red-coats  we  took  on  the 
night  of  the  twenty-third  talking  to  the  guard  this  even- 
ing," said  Ogden.  "  He  was  describing  the  disarray  of  a 
lady's  bedroom  in  the  house  of  M.  Bienvenu,  which  the 
vandals  had  occupied  down  below.  '  Really,  I  had  no 
idea  your  fair  barbarians  were  so  charming,'  he  was  saying. 
'  There  were  enough  laces  and  fine  fripperies  strewn 
around  for  a  court  drawing-room,  and  I  was  really  fright- 
ened at  the  things  I  saw  that  I  could  not  understand. 
Apparently  our  rude  and  unexpected  entrance  had  dis- 
turbed the  fair  one  in  her  intellectual  employment  as  well 
as  her  toilet,  for  a  volume  of  Buffon  was  lying  open  near 
her  pillow,  and  she  had  been  making  notes  on  the  monkey 
and  the  baboon.  Studying  her  ancestors,  I  suppose.' 

"  '  No,'  "  replied  the  guard,  '  "  she  was  merely  wonder- 
ing why  the  Englishman  has  not  improved  on  the  an- 
cestral type.' ' 

The  scattering  talk  went  on.  Royal  spoke  not.  He 
had  been  cold  and  stiff  all  day,  and  now,  thawing  out  in 
the  genial  heat  of  the  fire,  the  first  warmth  that  had  crept 
into  his  chilled  blood  for  twenty-four  hours,  he  felt 
physically  passive.  As  in  a  dream  he  heard  all  that  was 
said,  the  discussion  of  the  disposition  of  the  troops,  the 
rumors  of  serious  division  of  opinion  among  the  English 
officers,  the  veracious  statement,  made  by  a  prisoner,  that 
Pakenh.am  had  fifty  thousand  men, — all  this  and  more 
floated  by  him  in  the  air,  while  in  the  blaze  of  the  fire 
pictures  dissolved,  re-formed,  melted  away,  reappeared, 
and  the  dual  activity  of  his  brain  superimposed  the  words 
and  the  pictures  in  a  strange  composite  that  was  like  an 
oversoul  of  the  senses. 

Killian  Dequindre  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 
"  Come,"  he  said,  "  Carroll  has  ordered  all  his  men  in." 

Captain  Dornette  was  speaking  to  Basil.  His  voice 
was  hoarse,  no  doubt  from  the  night  air.  "  Mind  Killian, 
both  of  you,"  he  said.  "  I'll  see  you  to-morrow." 

Escorted  by  the  towering  half-blood  they  started  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  long  line  of  batteries  where  the  com- 
mands of  Coffee  and  Carroll  covered  about  two-thirds  of 
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the  intrenchments.  Not  one  hundred  yards  away  the 
sound  of  horses'  hoofs  echoed  behind  them.  Jackson, 
accompanied  by  Livingston,  Latour,  Coffee  and  Patterson, 
rode  up,  and  as  they  passed  Livingston  said  to  Killian  : 

"  They  mean  business.  They  will  attack  at  day- 
break." 

Jackson  reined  in  his  horse  a  little,  and  his  stern,  drawn 
face  relaxed  somewhat  as  he  said  :  "  Don't  fire  till  you 
see  the  whites  of  their  eyes."  His  smile  beamed  on 
Royal.  ."  Keep  cool,  my  boy,  and  you'll  be  all  right." 

Royal  felt  as  if  he  could  whip  the  whole  British  army. 
Basil  came  closer  to  him  as  they  trudged  on  in  the  dark- 
ness and  mud  :  "  What  luck  to  be  here,"  he  said. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  British  lay  crouched 
in  the  chilly  dawn,  ready  to  leap.  Wellington's  veterans 
were  shivering  in  the  obscurity  of  a  thick  fog  that 
shrouded  both  land  and  river.  Whenever  they  moved 
their  high  boots  crunched  the  thin  sheet  of  ice  that  had 
formed. 

Behind  the  embankments  lay  the  conglomerate  army 
of  defense,  regulars,  backwoodsmen,  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  militia,  negroes,  liberated  convicts,  Lafitte's 
pirates,  Creoles,  some  sailors  from  the  "  Carolina,"  a 
battalion  of  San  Domingans,  a  squad  of  sailors  who  had 
served  under  Napoleon,  a  detachment  of  New  Orleans 
volunteers,  some  Choctaw  Indians ;  an  indiscriminate 
riff-raff,  according  to  all  military  canons,  but  every  man  a 
crack  shot  and  waiting  with  his  hand  on  the  trigger. 

With  the  dawn  the  red-coats  made  a  dull  crimson  blot 
in  the  fog,  and  when  the  Lieutenant  in  command  of  the 
Seventh  Battery  spied  it  and  gave  the  order  to  fire, 
the  opening  signal  of  the  battle  rolled  along  the  line. 
The  British  had  a  well-defined  plan  of  attack.  Colonel 
Thornton  was  to  cross  the  river,  capture  Morgan's  bat- 
teries and  turn  his  guns  on  the  Americans  across  the 
river.  Gibbs  was  to  storm  the  American  left,  Rennie  was 
to  attack  the  regulars  on  the  right,  and  Keane,  with  a 
large  force  in  the  center,  including  the  corps  detailed  to 
the  important  duty  of  bringing  up  the  fascines  and  lad- 
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ders,  was  to  go  to  the  assistance  either  of  the  right  or  the 
left,  as  became  necessary.  The  attacking  army  dreamed 
of  nothing  but  success.  Admiral  Cochrane  had  contempt- 
uously declared  that  he  would  undertake  to  storm 
Jackson's  lines  with  two  thousand  sailors  armed  with 
swords  and  pistols. 

Fiery  rockets,  the  British  signals,  flashed  out  of  the  fog 
like  serpents.  The  smothered  glow  of  the  red-coats  in 
the  mist  developed  into  serried,  steadily  advancing 
columns  of  nearly  three  thousand  men,  commanded  by 
Gibbs,  sweeping  up  toward  the  lines  of  Coffee  and  Carroll, 
where  most  of  the  Tennesseans  were  waiting.  Toward 
the  river  Colonel  Rennie  led  a  thousand  troops  ;  in  the 
center,  came  up  Keane  with  his  immense  detachment. 

Enveloped  in  the  sinister,  vapory  curtain  of  mist,  the 
British  advanced  in  perfect  battle  array,  Gibbs  consider- 
ably in  the  lead.  The  mist  became  incandescent ;  lit  by 
those  brilliant  uniforms  it  glowed  with  a  terrible  and  un- 
natural splendor.  Then  it  flamed  into  a  luminous  vapor, 
rolling  in  clouds  about  red-uniformed  figures  that  rushed 
dashingly  through  the  torn  and  jagged  billows  of  fog, 
advancing  toward  the  breastworks  with  resistless  force. 
The  fog  fell  more  thickly,  then  lifted  again  like  a  great 
curtain,  and  disclosed  all  the  superb  panoply  of  war,  a 
splendid  panorama  of  solid  battle  front  as  the  pride  of 
the  Iron  Duke  swept  on  over  the  soggy  plain  of  Chal- 
mette. 

On — on — on — till  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
Tennesseans,  then  "  Fire ! "  rang  out,  and  from  that 
silent  embankment  there  poured  a  deadly  fire  that  mowed 
great  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  British.  They  needed  their 
ladders  and  fascines  now,  if  they  expected  to  storm  the 
breastworks,  but  the  Forty-fourth  had  forgotten  them. 
The  British  faltered  not,  but  came  bravely  on  over  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  comrades.  On — on — came  the  ad- 
vancing troops,  Gibbs  gallantly  leading  his  column  into 
the  blazing  fire  of  the  rifles,  and  though  his  men  were 
being  mowed  down  like  grass  in  that  concentrated  rifle 
blaze,  he  led  them  to  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the 
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trenches.  There  he  would  have  ordered  the  storming  of 
the  works,  but  he  raged  commands  in  vain  ;  there  were 
no  ladders  or  fascines.  Then,  with  half  his  men  killed  or 
dying,  every  officer  but  Gibbs  wounded,  the  survivors 
stumbling  and  slipping  over  the  gory  bodies  of  their 
fellows,  his  column  halted,  wavered,  fell  into  panic,  re- 
treated in  indescribable  confusion,  while  all  the  time 
Gibbs  shouted  commands  through  the  splitting,  deafen- 
ing rattle  of  the  rifles.  Then  up  came  a  detachment  of 
the  negligent  Forty-fourth  with  part  of  the  fascines  and 
ladders,  and  Pakenham  himself  came  with  them. 

Long  ere  this  every  battery  in  the  line  was  in  full  play, 
and  the  battle  was  raging  from  the  river  to  the  swamp. 
A  terrible  focus  of  fire  blazed  from  the  batteries,  pouring 
round,  grape  and  chain  shot  into  the  British  ranks  ;  and 
the  incessant  crack  of  the  rifles,  the  booming  of  Patter- 
son's batteries  and  the  guns  of  the  "  Louisiana"  across 
the  river,  the  shouts  of  the  officers,  the  cries  of  the 
wounded  and  dying,  made  up  a  tremendous  storm  of  con- 
flict. The  British  are  good  fighters,  and  they  were  on 
their  finest  mettle  that  morning.  Their  officers  were 
cool,  dauntless  and  self-possessed,  and  as  the  carnage 
raged  with  increased  fury  about  them  they  steadily  en- 
couraged the  men,  who  continued  to  press  forward  with 
renewed  vigor. 

Then,  straight  into  that  roaring  hell  of  shot  and  flame 
rode  Pakenham,  leading  the  reinforcements  he  had 
brought  up,  and  riding  into  the  very  heart  of  the  tem- 
pest. Too  late — mercilessly  the  terrible  rifle  fire  blazed  ; 
dead  men  fell  around  him  like  dry  leaves  blown  through 
the  forest  by  a  wind.  Then  Pakenham's  bridle  arm  was 
shattered  by  a  bullet,  and  his  horse  was  shot  under  him. 
Almost  instantly  he  was  remounted  and  again  led  the 
charge,  shouting  and  cheering  his  men.  Within  a  few 
minutes  nearly  all  his  officers  were  wounded  by  the  fire 
from  the  trenches,  but  the  advance  continued. 

Suddenly  the  American  fire  seemed  to  redouble  in  in- 
tensity, and  in  the  face  of  a  concentrated,  roaring  sheet 
of  flame,  the  advancing  army  made  a  tremendous  on- 


slaught.  Gibbs,  Pakenham,  Rennie,  and  from  the  center 
Keane  with  the  Highlanders  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
fire-scorched  right  wing.  Then  all  the  glory  and  horror 
of  war  raged  like  demons  let  loose — Tennessean,  pirate, 
slave,  Creole  and  Kentuckian  against  the  veterans  of 
Europe,  and  when  that  awful  blaze  had  licked  its  way 
into  the  core  of  the  British  troops,  all  was  over. 

Fate  granted  to  Pakenham  the  splendor  of  death  on 
the  battlefield.  His  right  arm  was  disabled  within  a  few 
minutes  after  his  left,  and  he  was  then  shot  through  the 
thigh  and  his  second  horse  was  shot  under  him.  With 
his  last  breath  he  shouted  huzzas  to  his  men,  and  when 
the  pale  gates  swung  open  for  him  in  that  roaring  hell  of 
flame,  he  passed  beyond  in  the  glorious  moment  that 
history  makes  immortal  for  the  hero — the  instant  when 
he  falls  cheering  his  men. 

Gibbs  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  the  next  day  ; 
Keane  was  shot  through  the  neck  and  was  carried  sense- 
less from  the  field  ;  Rennie  was  killed  ;  Major  Wilkinson, 
the  next  HI  command  who  took  the  field,  was  mortally 
wounded.  No  one  of  any  rank  was  left  to  command. 
The  British  fled  in  terror  and  confusion. 

Awful  havoc  had  been  wrought  in  that  splendid  regi- 
ment of  the  Highlanders. 

Keane  had  led  them  to  the  assistance  of  Gibbs  and 
Pakenham  in  the  hottest  flood  of  that  galling  fire,  and 
they  stood  the  shock  until  they  were  literally  cut  to 
pieces.  Of  the  nine  hundred  men  and  twenty-five  officers 
of  the  regiment  who  went  into  the  battle,  only  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  men  and  nine  officers  were  left  after 
the  rifle  fire  bit  them.  Lambert  had  brought  up  the  re- 
serves, but  too  late  to  do  aught  save  assist  in  covering 
the  indiscriminate  retreat.  The  red  wave  that  had  burst 
triumphantly  out  of  the  billowy  fog  had  rolled  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  intrenchments,  and  then  had  receded ; 
and  when  the  brave  scarlet  coats  were  drowned  in  the  yet 
more  scarlet  tide  that  crimsoned  the  field,  the  young  na- 
tion was  indeed  independent,  and  England  dreamed  no 
more  of  conquest  and  colonization  in  the  New  World, 
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The  plain  of  Chalmette  was  glutted  with  the  dead  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  from  Jackson's  lines.  The  Brit- 
ish had  lost  seven  hundred  killed,  fourteen  hundred 
wounded,  and  five  hundred  were  made  prisoners.  Be- 
hind the  American  intrenchments  were  eight  killed  and 
thirteen  wounded.  The  history  of  human  warfare  no- 
where presents  such  comparison  of  loss  in  any  other 
battle. 

Thus  did  that  invincible  Scotch-Irish  chief,  whose 
blood  might  have  been  molten  iron,  dominate  the  hetero- 
geneous rabble  whose  unerring  aim  mowed  down  the 
veterans  of  Europe  and  saved  the  nation.  Not  since 
Cornwallis  had  surrendered  to  Washington  at  York- 
town  had  there  been  an  hour  of  such  salvation  for  the 
country,  and  never  but  once  again  when  the  heroic  leader 
of  a  lost  cause  saw  the  end  of  his  hopes  at  Appomattox. 
In  that  battle  of  New  Orleans  Andrew  Jackson  struck  the 
great  blow  midway  between  the  Revolution,  and  the 
Rebellion,  and  the  time  was  almost  equidistant  by  the 
calendar,  thirty-nine  years  after  1776,  and  forty-five  years 
before  1860.  Chronologically  as  well  as  politically  he 
marked  an  epoch. 

Jackson  came  riding  down  the  lines  while  the  firing 
was  dying  out.  The  battle  was  over,  and  only  the  inter- 
mittent spitting  of  the  rifles  continued,  punctuated  by  the 
occasional  booming  of  the  batteries  across  the  river. 
Greeted  with  continuous  cheers  and  huzzas,  his  progress 
was  an  uninterrupted  ovation  from  one  end  of  the  in- 
trenchments to  the  other. 

Royal,  opening  his  eyes,  saw  Killian  Dequindre  sup- 
porting him,  saw  Basil's  father  holding  him  in  his  arms, 
and  saw,  too,  the  wounded  English  soldier  near  him  with 
the  pale  priest  of  the  French  market  holding  the  crucifix 
before  him  and  repeating  the  prayers  for  the  dying.  Be- 
fore his  eyes  there  swam  a  cataclysm  of  blood  ;  the  figures 
he  saw  dimly  about  him  were  like  unfamiliar  specters 
peering  out  of  an  ensanguined  sky.  The  monotone  of 
the  priest  persisted  through  the  deafening  cheers.  Then 
within  the  field  of  his  vision,  though  seemingly  focussed 
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hundreds  of  miles  away,  appeared  the  pale,  agitated  face 
of  Jackson,  as  tender  as  a  woman's,  and  he  heard  his 
voice,  issuing  out  of  infinite  distances,  saying  : 

"  My  poor  boy,  my  poor  boy !  I'm  sorry  you're  hurt." 

"  I'm  not  hurt,  sir,"  said  Royal,  in  a  thin,  detached 
voice.  "  I  got  the  red-coat  first." 

Then  he  knew  no  more  again.  Toward  the  city  a 
mounted  courier  dashed  madly  with  the  news  of  the 
battle's  result,  and  his  steed  fled  with  hoofs  that  struck 
sparks  from  the  stones  on  past  the  sentries,  the  outposts, 
into  the  city,  past  the  great  public  square  where  the  band 
had  played  patriotic  airs  since  the  first  gun  was  fired,  up 
to  the  steps  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis,  for  it  was 
Sunday  morning,  and  the  venerable  Abb£  Dubourg  was 
celebrating  mass.  The  dense  crowd  opened  as  he  ap- 
proached. 

"  Saved  !  Saved  !  Saved  !  "  he  shouted,  almost  slipping 
from  the  wet  and  trembling  flanks  of  his  horse.  A  great 
roar  burst  from  the  crowd. 

Within  the  Cathedral,  enveloped  in  the  purpling  clouds 
of  incense,  the  Abbe  raised  his  hands  over  the  heads  of  a 
congregation  broken  into  the  sobs  and  tears  of  an  exces- 
sive joy. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

JOHN  MARSHALL  ran  lightly  up  the  steps  of  the  old 
Tayloe  mansion,  at  the  corner  of  Eighteenth  Street  and 
New  York  Avenue,  in  Washington,  and  hastened  across 
the  pillared  portico  and  up  to  the  stately  circular  vesti- 
bule that  opened  onto  it.  The  dignified  Chief  Justice 
was  evidently  in  a  state  of  exhilaration,  and  stood  not  on 
the  manner  of  his  entrance,  almost  running  into  the  em- 
brace of  that  notable  servitor,  Paul  Jennings,  an  integral 
part  of  the  administration  under  Madison. 

The  astute  Paul  reached  officiously  and  with  much 
pomp  for  the  hat  and  coat  of  the  great  legal  interpreter. 
"  Evenin',  sah,  evenin'.  Glad  to  see  you,  sah.  Good 
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news.  Peace!  The  President's  with  the  Cabinet,  sah  ; 
do  you  wish  to  see  him  first,  or  Lady  Madiso-n  ?  She's 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  Mr.  Monroe  just  come  out,  and 
Mr.  Clay  went  in,  and ' 

"  Ah,  good  news  indeed,  Paul.  Peace  !  Peace  !  Great 
news!"  The  learned  and  ordinarily  reserved  Chief  of 
the  most  august  body  known  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  pushed  his  way  quickly  into  the  great 
room  at  the  right  of  the  entrance  hall,  before  whose 
quaintly  carved  mantel  stood  Dolly  Madison,  wife  of 
the  President,  the  most  enchanting  mistress  of  the  White 
House  that  ever  passed  its  portals. 

Marshall  flung  himself  impetuously  across  the  room  in 
the  dazzing  glare  of  scores  of  wax  candles  into  the  yet 
more  dazzling  blaze  of  Mistress  Madison's  blue  eyes,  un- 
heeding the  interminable  chatter,  the  laughter  and  repar- 
tee, the  glare  of  many  brilliant  uniforms  and  of  alabaster 
shoulders.  In  less  than  a  moment  he  was  bowing  low 
over  Queen  Dolly's  beautiful  hand  and  saying  : 

"  Peace  !  Peace !  Why,  there  is  no  peace  anywhere. 
The  city  has  gone  mad  !  Nothing  but  bonfires,  illumi- 
nations, rockets,  processions  parading  the  streets,  all  the 
citizens  out  in  their  carriages  and  hallooing  like  mad ! 
We  know  there  is  peace  indeed,  officially,  but  if  it  were 
not  for  you  " — he  bowed  ceremoniously — "  I  should  be 
inclined  to  dispute  it.  Peace,  indeed  !  Why,  I  shall 
have  to  stay  up  all  night  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  and, 
as  I  know  of  only  one  place  where  I  could  do  that,  I  came 
here." 

Queen  Dolly  laughed  lightly  but  happily. 

"  Isn't  it  delicious!"  she  said.  "  I  could  hardly  believe 
it  myself.  But  when  that  great  coach  thundered  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  outriders  all  splashed  with 
mud  from  tip  to  toe,  it  went  through  me  that  good  news 
had  come.  I  ran  to  Mr.  Madison  and  cried,  'It's  all 
over,"  and  he  laughed  at  me,  but  now  he's  sorry.  He's 
upstairs  with  the  Cabinet,  and  he'll  be  glad  to  see  you. 
No  ;  don't  go  yet.  What  have  you  brought  me  ?  Have 
you  forgotten  that  this  is  St.  Valentine's  Day?  You  men 
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can  have  so  much  fun  with  war,  but  I  had  to  pay  over 
$2,000  duties  on  my  last  imported  finery,  and  I  haven't  a 
thing  to  wear  now." 

She  pouted  divinely  and  tossed  her  turbaned  head. 
Never  had  she  looked  more  bewitching.  John  Marshall 
lifted  the  tips  of  her  dainty  fingers  to  his  lips,  with  a 
courtly,  old-time  salute,  and  said  : 

41  Madame,  will  you  be  my  valentine  ?  Will  you  fly 
with  me  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  Will  you  share  my 
lot  as  a  pirate,  as  a  bold  rover  of  the  seas,  as  a " 

"  Stop  him  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Van  Ness.  "  Positively  I'm 
ashamed  of  you,"  she  continued,  turning  to  Marshall. 
"  Of  course,  no  one  of  us  is  in  his  right  mind  this  even- 
ing, but  I  think  it  will  take  a  Cabinet  meeting  to  cool 
your  blood.  You'd  better  go  upstairs.  Paul  Hamilton 
was  asking  for  you  a  while  ago,  and  said  the  President 
wanted  to  see  you  as  soon  as  you  came  in,  and  here  you 
are  planning  an  elopement,  more  shame  to  you." 

"  I  only  attempted  to  indicate,"  said  Marshall,  meekly, 
"  my  utter  subserviency  to  the  lady  to  whom  I  am  con- 
vinced we  owe  all.  The  question  is,  would  we  have  had 
peace  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  ?  " 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  the  beautiful  and  magnetic  subject 
of  the  discussion.  4<  Here  ! "  she  held  out  her  jeweled 
snuff-box,  and  offered  the  powdery  contents  to  Marshall, 
who  gravely  partook.  "  And  now,"  she  said,  4<  nothing 
serious  to-night.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  sixteen  again,  and 
Mr.  Madison  was  positively  boyish  for  the  first  time  in 
three  years  after  dinner.  Ah,  do  you  remember  " — she 
laughed  merrily  with  a  sudden  recollection — "  do  you 
remember  that  [doggerel  verse  on  the  night  I  fled  from 
Washington  ?  Listen  !  " 

They  crowded  around,  breathless.  The  wife  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  evening  of 
St.  Valentine's  Day,  in  the  year  1815,  was  in  the  full 
meridian  of  her  charms.  The  news  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  received  that  very  day,  had  sent  the  city  into  an 
intoxication  of  joy,  and,  following  so  hard  upon  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  seemed  almost  too  good  to 
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be  true.  "  Queen  Dolly  "  was  radiant  and  beautiful  in  a 
white  velvet  gown,  with  extremely  wide,  full,  trained 
skirt,  and  very  tight  waist,  the  whole  opening  over  a  pet- 
ticoat of  white  satin  embroidered  in  silver.  On  her  head 
she  wore  a  turban  with  white  ostrich  plumes,  and  her  dark 
hair  peeped  a  trifle  from  either  side  of  her  wig.  Over  her 
full,  enchanting  shoulders  was  a  fine  white  mull  handker- 
chief, edged  with  rare  lace,  that  somehow  had  not  fulfilled 
its  mission  until  it  had  slipped  temptingly  near  the  curve 
of  the  arm.  Around  her  there  crowded  a  brilliant  and 
distinguished  company. 

Mrs.  Monroe,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State  stood  near. 
She  had  been  the  beautiful  and  courted  Miss  Kortwnght, 
of  New  York,  and  she  was  extremely  distingue  in  pink 
satin  and  pearls :  Mrs.  John  P.  Van  Ness,  whose  father  had 
owned  the  most  desirable  land  in  the  center  of  Washing- 
ton ;  Sally  Coles,  Dolly  Madison's  cousin,  afterward  the 
wife  of  our  Minister  to  Russia,  Andrew  Stevenson  ; 
Mrs.  Cutts,  Dolly  Madison's  beloved  sister  Anna  ;  Mrs. 
Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  Thomas  Jefferson's  daughter, 
intimate  friend  of  the  Madisons  and  well-known  to  all 
official  Washington  as  the  chief  dispenser  of  hospitality 
at  the  white  House  during  her  father's  administration  ; 
Mrs.  Marshall,  wife  of  the  Chief  Justice ;  Mrs.  John  C. 
Calhoun,  and  other  social  leaders  attired  in  the  height  of 
fashion  after  the  manner  of  the  hostess,  and  all  of  them 
charming  and  socially  attractive  women. 

And  of  the  men  were  a  host  of  those  whose  names  will 
not  cease  to  echo  in  the  corridors  of  time  for  many  years 
yet — Marshall,  Monroe,  Eustis,  Paul  Hamilton,  George 
Clinton,  John  Randolph,  Henry  Clay,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Francis  Scott  Key  ;  one  might  go  on  and  quote  names 
until  the  page  would  look  like  a  roll-call  of  the  Senate ; 
the  Cabinet  and  the  Chief  Justices  for  sixteen  years,  the 
scope  of  Dolly  Madison's  official  sway,  first  as  the  wife 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  a  widowed  President  for  eight 
years,  and  then,  succeeding  in  the  dynasty,  as  wife  of  the 
Chief  Executive  for  eight  years.  During  these  sixteen 
years  all  the  world  came  to  Dolly  Madison.  And  more 
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— no  other  mistress  of  the  White  House  can  claim  such 
a  reign.  She  entered  it  on  the  arm  of  Jefferson,  ever  her 
sworn  friend  and  admirer,  and  left  it  on  the  arm  of  Polk, 
and  she  saw  nine  Presidents  in  the  chair.  Dolly  Madison 
is  the  most  attractive  woman  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Her  magnetism  drags  my  pen  after  her  record 
beyond  that  of  any  man,  and  the  secret  of  her  power — 
the  secret  of  a  woman  whom  all  men  loved — was  this; 
that  she  never  meddled  with  politics,  openly.  Her  in- 
fluence was  known  and  recognized  in  Washington  by 
every  foreign  minister,  every  Cabinet  officer,  but  not 
even  in  her  private  letters  to  that  dear  sister  Anna,  Mrs. 
Cutts,  did  she  ever  give  a  hint  of  it.  Not  even  after 
James  Madison  was  dead  and  Congress  had  paid  $25,000 
for  his  wonderful  diary  on  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
and,  later,  another  $25,000  for  his  remaining  letters  and 
private  correspondence — she  was  simply  beautiful,  mag- 
netic and  diplomatic  through  it  all.  What  will  you  of 
a  queen  ! 

They  pressed  about  her  now,  eager,  excited  faces  on 
every  side.  She  threw  up  her  shapely  head  and  recited 
the  doggerel  lines  printed  in  derision  when  she  had  fled 
from  Washington : 

"  Sister  Cutts,  and  Cutts  and  I, 
And  Cutts'  children  three, 
Will  in  the  coach,  and  you  shall  ride 
On  horseback  after  we." 

"  Bravo  !  Bravo  !  "  they  shouted.  There  was  a  salvo 
of  handclapping.  Clay  slapped  Van  Ness  on  the  back. 

"  Eh,  the  British  Admiral  didn't  dine  with  Mrs.  Madi- 
son, as  he  had  threatened,  after  all  !  " 

"  No  ;  but  they  ate  that  dinner  she  had  ready  for  other 
guests,"  responded  Van  Ness,  "  and  they  drank  all  the 
wine  in  sight  too." 

"Well,  what's  the  difference?  The  whole  thing's  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  The  White  House  was  nothing  but 
a  ramshackle.  We  are  better  off  here."  He  glanced 
around  at  the  yellow  satin  upholstering,  the  carvings,  the 
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mirrors  and  statuary  which  made  of  the  Tayloe  mansion, 
"  The  Octagon,"  a  fine  substitute  for  the  Executive  Man- 
sion while  it  was  in  process  of  rebuilding.  "  I  understand," 
pursued  Clay,  "  that  even  the  British  are  ashamed  of  the 
burning  of  Washington.  One  of  their  papers  has  said 
that  the  Cossacks  spared  Paris,  but  that  the  English  have 
not  spared  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 

"  I'm  not  surprised  to  hear  it,"  joined  in  Calhoun,  "but 
we  are  to  have  more  serious  questions  than  the  rebuilding 
of  a  city.  Mr.  Jones,  of  South  Carolina,  whom  I  know 
very  well,  came  to  me  to-day  and  said,  "  I  went  to  a  Penn- 
sylvania bank  with  $1,000  issued  by  that  institution,  and 
asked  gold  or  silver  for  the  notes,  but  was  told  that  the 
bank  declined  to  pay  in  specie.  Then  give  me  bills  of 
the  United  States  Bank,  I  said.  '  We  have  none,'  said 
the  cashier.  '  Ah,  said  I,  then  I  will  take  bills  of  any  bank 
in  New  England.'  '  We  have  none,'  said  the  cashier,  like 
a  parrot.  'Then  kindly  pay  me  in  the  best  counterfeit 
bills  you  have,'  said  I.  And  that's  about  the  amount  of 
our  credit." 

"  Our  national  bank  must  be  created  on  a  sound  basis," 
said  Van  Ness,  soberly.  "  We  really  don't  know  any- 
thing about  this  treaty  yet,  but  of  course  it  must  be  all 
right.  But,  treaty,  or  no  treaty,  what  should  we  do  without 
Queen  Dolly?"  He  indicated  Mrs.  Madison.  Francis 
Scott  Key,  the  author  of  the  song  that  had  sent  the  nation 
wild,  had  just  come  in,  and  was  bowing  over  the  hand  of 
Mrs.  Madison.  He  was  in  correct  evening  dress ;  black 
satin  small  clothes,  a  fine,  lace-ruffled  shirt,  pumps,  silken 
hose.  He  looked  quite  the  courtier. 

"  Here  is  our  real  hero,"  said  Mrs.  Madison.  "  Sally," 
to  Sally  Coles,  her  cousin,  "  go  to  the  piano  and  accom- 
pany Mr.  Key." 

"  Madame,"  murmured  John  Marshall,  "  these  fops  put 
me  to  shame.  See;  I  am  not  dressed."  In  truth,  he  was 
not  attired  in  full  dress.  He  had  fled  precipitately  from 
a  late  dinner,  and  Mrs.  Marshall  had  called  despairingly 
after  him.  But,  fortunately,  nothing  ever  interfered  seri- 
ously with  John  Marshall's  dignity.  Sally  Coles  did  as 
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she  was  told.  The  opening  strains  of  "  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  rang  out,  and  Dolly  Madison,  waving  a  fine 
cambric  pocket-handkerchief,  led  in  the  singing.  Key 
blushed  but  sang  nobly.  Daniel  Webster's  deep,  organ- 
toned  bass  rumbled  through  the  refrain  ;  Calhoun  broke 
down  ;  Sally  Coles  threw  back  her  head  and  rung  out  her 
treble  like  one  inspired.  On  they  sang  to  the  end,  and 
then  John  Marshall,  who  evidently  was  not  accountable 
that  night,  said  :  "  Three  cheers  for  Dolly  Madison  !  " 

They  were  given  with  a  will. 

"Three  cheers  for  James  Madison,  the  President  of  the 
United  States!"  "  Three  cheers  for  Francis  Scott  Key." 
"  Three  cheers  for  Perry !  "  They  cheered  themselves 
hoarse,  and  then  a  voice  cried  loudly  : 

"  Three  times  three  cheers  for  Andrew  Jackson,  the 
hero  of  New  Orleans !  "  The  cheering  rose  to  a  vociferous 
height. 

"  Ah,  Key,  you  are  writing  our  songs,  what  do  you  care 
who  makes  our  laws  ?  "  gasped  Randolph,  sinking  on  a 
sofa. 

"  I  can  be  jealous  of  only  one  man,"  replied  Key,  "  and 
that  man  is  Andrew  Jackson.  Mark  my  words,  Randolph, 
he  will  be  President  some  fine  day." 

"You  areas  mad  as  any  genius,"  replied  Randolph, 
"  but  this  time  you  have  uttered  a  prophecy." 

Paul  Jennings,  reenforced  in  his  dignity  and  his  author- 
ity by  many  visits  to  the  servants'  hall,  where  wine  flowed 
freely  by  order  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  appeared  in 
the  doorway  and  finaHy  obtained  the  ear  of  Mrs.  Madi- 
son. 

"  Mr.  Madison  done  like  to  see  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr. 
Webster,"  he  said,  with  grave,  reproving  air.  "  He  done 
been  waitin'  an  hour  fo'  them  now." 

As  the  black-clad  forms  of  the  illustrious  expounder 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  great  enemy  of  nullification 
disappeared  up  the  stairway,  Mrs.  Madison  turned  to  her 
guests  with  a  gay  laugh.  "  Come,"  she  said,  "  I'm  dying 
to  hear  that  story,  Mr.  Clay."  She  led  the  way  to  the 
dining-room  on  the  arm  of  the  greatest  later-day  oppo- 
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netit  of  Andrew  Jackson.  And  it  was  not  until  some  time 
later  that  all  the  world  laughed  over  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
a  treaty  that  settled  not  one  principle  for  which  the  war 
had  been  fought. 

Fortunately,  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  nor  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
toast  offered  by  Jackson  at  the  banquet  tendered  him  in 
Nashville  on  his  return  : 

"Our  Country — though  forbearance  is  her  maxim,  she 
should  show  to  foreign  nations  that,  under  a  pretense  of 
neutrality,  her  rights  are  not  to  be  outraged." 


CHAPTER  IX 

WOMAN  has  ever  been  likened  to  a  flower,  but  not  all 
who  note  the  mysterious  likeness  know  that  deep  in  the 
hidden  crucible  of  life  nature,  as  though  smiling  to  her- 
self, has  furnished  a  pictograph  that  is  startling  in  its  re- 
semblance. The  lower  half  of  a  child's  brain  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  is  like  a  flower,  a  camellia,  so  much  anat- 
omy has  revealed.  There,  in  that  great,  vital  organ, 
whose  processes  have  made  and  unmade  all  the  history 
and  romance  in  the  world,  there  blooms  unseen  the  flower 
of  eternity,  the  blossom  of  the  intellect,  the  foundation  of 
all  literature,  all  love  that  is  more  than  mere  passion,  all 
the  divinely  re-creating  power  of  the  universe.  And 
woman,  the  flower  of  the  human  race,  unfolds  from  in- 
fancy up  to  an  imperial  maturity  like  a  bud,  a  half-opened 
blossom,  a  full-blown  flower,  exhaling  color  and  perfume 
and  sweetness  to  the  last  falling  petal.  Yes,  when  all  the 
leaves  have  fluttered  softly  to  the  earth,  the  very  dust  is 
fragrant  where  they  lie,  and  from  that  sweet  oblivion 
beauty  is  eternally  recreated. 

Jessamine  Lester  was  a  human  flower  from  her  infancy 
as  surely  as  the  exquisitely  fragrant  blossom  whose  name 
she  bore,  and  her  mother,  a  woman  of  refinement  and 
discretion,  had  watched  her  from  her  babyhood  with  min- 
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gled  admiration  and  terror,  knowing  deep  within  her  ma- 
ternal heart  that  some  day  the  sacred  wave  of  life  would 
flow  in  upon  her  and  either  carry  her  out  to  the  gold  and 
purple  argosies  of  triumph,  or  leave  her  stranded  and  hope- 
less. She  had  come  when  the  jessamine,  sweetest  and  most 
spiritual  of  all  Southern  flowers,  was  in  full  bloom,  the 
earth  fairly  rioting  in  sweetness,  and  heaven  itself  had 
come  into  the  hearts  of  the  father  and  mother  who  wel- 
comed the  coveted  gift  with  a  mutual  desire  and  love  that 
made  her  advent  the  climax  of  a  perfect  union. 

In  ecstasies  of  joy  and  tenderness  they  had  hung  over  her 
and  watched  her  for  a  year,  had  seen  her  baby  beauty 
take  on  the  swift  and  ravishing  transformations  of  that 
first  year  of  life  that  are  incredible  until  observed — the 
mysterious  intelligence,  the  infantile  wonder,  the  wide- 
eyed,  innocent  surprise,  the  subtle  but  startling  hints  of 
individuality — all  these  and  infinite  and  varying  charms 
beyond  words  made  a  sweet  and  sacred  page  for  John 
Lester  and  his  wife.  In  after  years,  when  she  had  at- 
tained the  calmness  and  strength  that  are  the  aftermath 
of  a  great  grief  nobly  borne,  she  sometimes  said  : 

"  I  am  so  thankful  for  that  last  year.  It  was  the  only  one 
we  ever  spent  entirely  together,  for  he  was  always  absent 
at  least  several  months  in  each  year  on  an  Indian  campaign 
and  had  he  not  contracted  that  fatal  rheumatism  of  the 
heart  we  might  not  have  had  our  last  happy  time." 

For  it  was  John  Lester's  last  year.  He  did  not  permit 
his  wife  to  know  what  he  himself  knew  well,  that  his  days 
\vere  numbered,  and,  mingling  the  affection  of  the  father 
with  the  devotion  of  the  lover,  he  joined  with  his  wife  in 
the  worship  of  their  human  blossom.  He  concealed  his 
fatal  ailment  from  her  as  well  as  possible,  set  his  affairs 
in  order,  and,  knowing  that  he  would  leave  her  moderately 
well  provided  for,  awaited  the  end.  The  happy  and  peace- 
ful year  sped  all  too  swiftly  on  its  course,  and  came  again 
to  the  blooming  of  the  earth.  As  yet  they  had  found  no 
name  sufficiently  desirable  to  give  their  darling,  and 
though  she  could  now  babble  "  Papa  "  and  "  Mamma," 
she  was  only  "  Baby  "  to  them.  Of  late  John  Lester 
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knew  that  his  strength  was  failing  rapidly,  and  one  balmy 
morning  as  he  lay  on  the  couch  near  the  window  and  his 
wife  and  their  treasure  played  before  him,  a  curious  and 
overwhelming  prescience  seized  him. 

"  She  is  like  a  flower,"  he  said,  suddenly.  "  Children 
have  always  seemed  like  flowers  to  me,  but  never  one  so 
much  as  our  baby.  Her  sweet  face  reminded  me  of  a 
blossom  the  first  time  I  looked  into  it.  What  can  it  be, 
my  dear  ?  " 

She  smiled  serenely.  "  It  is  perfectly  natural,  she  is 
our  little  human  flower.  She  is  like  all  the  roses  and  lilies 
and  violets  that  ever  bloomed,  aren't  you,  darling?" 

The  baby  babbled  in  reply  those  gurgling,  infantile 
cooings  that  are  the  speech  of  the  ages.  She  sat  up  very 
straight  on  her  mother's  lap  and  waved  her  tiny  hands 
toward  the  open  windows  where  the  jessamine  tumbled 
in  a  frame  of  beauty,  waving  gently  now  in  the  soft  breeze 
that  fluttered  through.  The  prescience  in  John  Lester's 
mind  had  crystallized  into  a  certainty  within  the  interval 
of  a  moment  or  two.  He  knew  his  hour  had  come,  but  as 
he  slipped  away  into  the  silence  he  conquered  the  last  spasm 
at  his  heart  with  the  tender  inspiration  of  his  child's  eyes, 
the  perfume,  the  breeze. 

"  Ah,"  he  gasped,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  side,  "that 
is  it,  the  jessamine  !  Call  her  Jessamine,  my  dear." 

He  fell  back  with  a  smile  on  his  face.  And  so  she  bore 
the  name,  and  not  a  year  of  her  life  had  passed  without 
bringing  to  her  fresh  radiance,  while  in  her  there  dawned 
constantly  the  magic  of  utter  femininity.  Then  the  years 
sped  rapidly,  and  with  the  uneventful  smoothness  of  a 
girl  of  that  era  when,  the  strenuous  age  for  woman 
happily  having  not  yet  arrived,  all  that  was  expected  of 
her  was  to  grow,  to  be  beautiful,  to  be  attractive,  not  to 
be  educated  too  much,  to  be  skilled  in  gentle  housewifely 
arts,  to  be  sweet  and  womanly,  to  charm  men  and  to 
marry  early.  It  was  a  simple  and  natural  idea,  and  if  it 
did  not  admit  of  the  complex  variations  of  modern 
culture,  its  evolution  at  least  produced  brave  men,  lovely 
women,  patriotism,  courage  and  happy  homes.  Jessamine 
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bid  fair  from  the  first  to  fulfil  every  condition,  and  then, 
even  in  her  teens,  gave  unmistakable  signs  of  that  fem- 
inine fluidity  whose  fluctuations  have  caused  wars  and 
more  than  wars  before  and  since  the  unforgotten 
Helen.  From  her  very  cradle  she  was  a  coquette,  and 
she  could  no  more  help  it  than  she  could  help  being 
beautiful,  for  she  radiated  the  indefinable  but  powerful 
attraction  that  infinitely  draws  the  opposite  sex. 

Most  women  remain  as  inert  as  a  mollusk  on  a  rock 
all  their  lives.  Not  so  Jessamine  Lester,  for  in  the  fasci- 
nating years  of  her  teens  she  had  given  every  indication 
that  she  would  never  be  taken  captive  without  the  pur- 
suit that  gives  woman  the  historic  pleasure  of  flight. 
The  ballads  of  Provence  are  more  than  true.  A  woman 
capable  of  diversity  will  take  on  varied  forms  and  flee  in 
protean  shapes  that  she  may  be  pursued,  and  the  more 
she  is  pursued  the  greater  the  pleasure  of  the  panting  fair 
when  she  is  caught ;  the  greater  the  joy  of  the  gallant  and 
unwearied  courtier  who  has  outstripped  his  competitors. 
Before  she  was  sixteen  Jessamine  had  refused  her  first 
offer  of  marriage,  a  wealthy  widower  who,  visiting  Nash- 
ville on  business  from  Natchez,  had  fallen  in  love  at  first 
sight,  had  been  duly  presented  to  Jessamine  and  her 
mother  and  had  pressed  his  suit  with  all  the  unreasoning 
ardor  of  middle  age,  even  avowing  that  he  would  wait  as 
many  years  as  might  be  named  for  her  and  would  make 
a  handsome  settlement  on  the  wedding  day.  Mrs.  Lester, 
flattered  but  alarmed,  forbade  the  remotest  idea  of  such 
a  thing  and  jealously  declared  that  though  it  was  her 
dearest  wish  to  see  her  daughter  happily  married,  she 
would  keep  her  with  her  as  many  years  as  possible.  Jes- 
samine, utterly  untouched,  refused  him  with  the  careless 
and  saucy  grace  of  sixteen  lovely  and  immature  years  ; 
pouted  at  him  with  her  lips  and  smiled  with  her  eyes 
until  the  unhappy  man  was  seized  with  vertigo,  and  then 
threw  herself"  into  her  mother's  arms  and  amid  kisses  and 
caresses  assured  her  for  the  thousandth  time  that  she 
would  never  marry  and  would  stay  with  her  always. 

"  Not    always,  my  darling,  not  always.      You  are  to 
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marry  some  day  and  be  happy,  as  happy  as  your  father 
and  I  were ;  no  woman  could  be  happier,  but  not  yet, 
not  yet.  And  when  you  marry  it  will  not  be  for  money 
or  position,  or  any  ignoble  thing,  but  only  for  love,  and 
your  husband  should  be  a  man  nearer  your  own  age.  But 
you  are  too  young  even  to  think  about  it,  dear." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Jessamine.  "  I  am  not  thinking 
of  anybody  in  the  world  but  you."  Then  she  dressed 
herself  with  unusual  care  for  that  evening,  rejected  her 
ardent  lover  again,  and  enjoyed  it  so  much  more  than  she 
had  the  first  time  that  she  made  her  nightly  toilet  with 
the  true  zest  of  a  coquette,  wondering  how  many  more 
times  he  would  propose  to  her.  For  the  present  not  at 
all,  for  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Natchez,  and  Mrs. 
Lester  forbade  correspondence. 


CHAPTER  X 

DURING  the  half  dozen  years  that  had  made  of  Jessa- 
mine a  maiden  of  sixteen  instead  of  a  child  of  ten,  many 
things  had  happened.  The  new  Hermitage  had  been 
built  and  was  virtually  what  it  is  to-day,  a  fine,  typical 
Southern  plantation  of  over  a  thousand  acres,  the  house 
itself  a  two-story  brick  with  the  familiar  upper  and  lower 
verandas,  the  white  fluted  pillars  imparting  that  semi- 
classic  air  never  attained  by  any  modern  architecture  ;  the 
wide  parlors,  the  gardens  with  their  neatly  pebbled  paths, 
the  stables  and  negro  cabins,  the  little  brick  Presbyterian 
church,  built  by  Jackson  expressly  for  his  wife  and  where- 
in she  worshiped  regularly  and  with  fervor ;  comfort  and 
unpretending  solidity  everywhere  visible. 

It  was  a  fine,  balmy  Sunday  in  March,  and  General 
Jackson,  his  wife  and  several  friends  were  driving  out 
home  from  Nashville,  whither  they  had  gone  to  attend 
the  preaching  of  a  noted  visiting  divine.  Saturday 
and  Sunday  were  always  the  two  great  days  of  the  week 
in  early  Nashville,  for  Saturday  was  the  market  day  that 
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brought  in  all  the  surrounding  county,  and  Sunday  put  all 
the  colored  population  in  evidence  with  undeniably  pic- 
turesque results.  They  were  out  now,  negresses  flaunting 
along  in  gay,  flounced  silk  skirts,  hooped  and  ruffled, 
flowered  bonnets  bobbing  on  their  heads  and  white  kid 
gloves  covering  many  dusky  hands.  The  Jackson  coach 
had  with  some  difficulty  escaped  from  the  incipient  mob 
that  surrounded  it  after  the  services,  for  certain  news  re- 
garding the  Tennessee  hero  had  just  filtered  through  the 
community,  and  scores  of  citizens  pressed  their  way  for- 
ward to  offer  congratulations,  for  at  last  Spain  had  given 
up  the  Floridas,  and  Jackson  had  been  appointed  the 
Governor  by  President  Monroe.  They  made  their  escape 
at  last  and  drove  off,  the  General  remarking  to  Judge 
Overton :  "  Well,  come  out  after  dinner,  if  you  won't 
before,  and  we'll  talk  it  over."  As  the  old-fashioned  car- 
riage rolled  through  the  streets  there  was  such  bowing, 
saluting  and  lifting  of  hats  as  kept  the  occupants  busy  in 
returning  them.  Gray-haired  old  men  saluted  in  the 
correct  military  fashion,  young  men  stood  up  and  un- 
covered in  respectful  manner  until  the  carriage  had 
passed,  children  smiled,  women  gave  a  little  flirt  of 
their  handkerchiefs;  a  young  lieutenant  in  undress  uni- 
form drew  himself  up  and  stood  at  attention  as  if  on  dress 
parade,  then  turning  to  his  companions  said  :  "  If  Andrew 
Jackson  isn't  President  in  1824  I'll  take  off  my  coat  and 
lick  every  man  in  the  country  that  didn't  vote  for  him." 

The  turnout  from  the  Hermitage  rolled  swiftly  on  its 
way,  the  four  iron-grays,  as  spirited  animals  as  ever  step- 
ped in  harness,  responding  to  the  flicker  of  a  whip  that 
was  for  appearance  only;  the  driver  sitting  bolt  upright  in 
a  resplendent  blue  livery  with  brass  buttons,  a  high  stiff 
black  hat  and  a  touch  of  silver  on  the  uniform.  The 
General  was  in  a  solemn  suit  of  broadcloth,  along-tailed 
coat,  white  waistcoat  and  high  white  choker.  His  face 
wore  its  most  urbane  expression  and  he  looked  somewhat 
like  a  Presbyterian  elder.  Beside  him  sat  his  wife  in  a 
dark  silk  gown  and  bonnet  of  the  day,  placidly  smiling 
and  bowing  to  the  many  salutations.  There  was  a  swirl 
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of  dust  in  the  dry  March  roads,  for  they  were  closely  ac- 
companied by  several  equipages  going  out  to  the  Hermi- 
tage, day  of  all  others  for  hospitality,  if  one  could  be 
singled  out  from  another  during  the  many  years  when  the 
Hermitage  was  such  a  mecca  for  friends,  titled  visitors, 
official  personages  and  traveling  acquaintances  that  for 
months  at  a  time  its  generous  roof  sheltered  guests  night 
and  day. 

When  they  were  well  out  on  the  road  the  General  turned 
to  his  wife.  "  That  was  a  fine  sermon,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
"  '  To  keep  the  faith."  I  suppose  you  liked  it  very  well." 

"  Indeed  I  did,"  she  replied.  "  He  spoke  the  truth  fear- 
lessly. I  do  not  know  when  I  have  heard  a  better  dis- 
course." She  paused  a  moment,  then  laid  her  hand  on 
his  and  said :  "  My  dear  husband,  when  are  you  going  to 
join  the  army  of  the  Lord  ?  You  are  covered  with  this 
world's  honors,  but  I  wish  you  would  fix  your  attention  on 
things  above,  and  now  would  be  a  good  time;  just  when 
you  are  to  go  to  Pensacola,  that  wicked  Spanish  city  where 
they  are  given  over  to  the  idolatry  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
Very  likely  not  one  Christian  church  is  there.  I  shudder 
to  think  of  it." 

"  Wife,"  responded  the  General,  "  as  I  have  explained 
to  you  before,  if  I  were  to  do  so  now,  while  I  am  before 
the  public  in  such  a  way  as  I  have  been  for  years,  my 
political  enemies  would  make  capital  out  of  it  and  say  it 
Avas  done  for  effect.  I  cannot  do  it  just  at  present,  but 
I  promise  you  that  when  the  day  comes  when  I  am  able 
to  retire  to  private  life  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days 
peaceably,  I  will  do  as  you  wish." 

Mrs.  Jackson  said  no  more  at  the  moment.  She  knew 
he  would  keep  his  word.  At  the  Hermitage  many  awaited 
them,  and  then  a  procession  of  carriages  wound  up  the 
long  driveway  all  the  afternoon  and  far  into  the  evening. 
The  table  was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the 
guests  at  dinner,  and  there  was  an  overflow  on  to  the 
veranda,  a  company  comprising  names  well-known  in  the 
history  of  Tennessee ;  the  genial  Major  Eaton,  then  in 
the  United  States  Senate;  Major  Lewis,  his  brother- 
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in-law ;  General  Coffee,  General  Carroll,  General  Sam 
Houston,  Robert  Haynes'  brother,  Dr.  Bronaugh,  a 
Virginian  and  the  general's  surgeon ;  Mrs.  Kingsley,  a 
particular  friend  of  Mrs.  Jackson;  Mrs.  Donelson,  Lieu- 
tenant  Donelson  of  the  Navy,  Mrs.  Lester,  Mrs.  Russell, 
Jessamine,  Henry  Lee,  son  of  General  Henry  Lee,  of 
the  Revolution,  whose  life  was  under  a  cloud  from  which 
it  never  fully  emerged ;  Colonel  Robert  Butler,  Mrs. 
Jackson's  beloved  pastor,  Parson  Blackburn,  and  many 
others.  Royal  and  Basil,  still  inseparable  friends,  were 
there  too,  young  men  now,  both  graduated  at  Princeton 
and  Royal  admitted  to  the  bar,  while  Basil  devoted  him- 
self to  the  care  of  their  estate  and  was  disposed  to  lead  a 
life  not  especially  strenuous.  Ellen,  a  tall,  spirited  girl, 
adored  her  brother,  and  Basil  believed  himself  in  love 
with  her. 

Coffee  settled  himself  more  comfortably  in  his  chair 
and  gave  a  half  sigh.  "  It's  almost  incredible,"  he  said. 
"  I  can  scarcely  comprehend  that  you  are  to  leave  the 
army.  What  are  we  to  do  without  you  ?  "  He  shook  his 
head. 

"  The  army  can  get  along  without  me,  but  it  can't  get 
along  with  this  infernal  reduction  they're  making.  I  wrote 
my  opinion  of  it  to  Mr.  Monroe  yesterday.  The  militia 
are  utterly  inefficient,  and  they  are  so  insubordinate  that 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  place  any  dependence  in  them 
until  they  could  be  taught  what  military  discipline  means, 
and  that  would  be  never,  as  at  present  organized.  We 
need  a  larger  army,  sir,  not  a  smaller ;  a  well-trained 
standing  force,  especially  with  our  frontier  and  our  sea- 
coast.  Steuben  saw  what  we  needed  as  long  ago  as 
1778,  when  Washington  made  him  inspector-general  at 
Valley  Forge.  There  was  a  man  who  knew  what  disci- 
pline meant ;  he  had  seen  twenty  years  of  active  service 
under  the  great  Frederick  of  Prussia.  He  was  the 
greatest  drill  master  we  had  in  the  Revolution;  he  used 
to  march  his  men  up  and  down  in  the  snow  and  swear 
at  them  in  three  languages,  and  they  had  to  learn  their 
tactics  whether  they  wanted  to  or  not.  Then  he  got  up 
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the  first  drill  regulations  ever  used  in  our  service  and 
improved  the  organization  of  regiments  and  companies. 
He  was  great,  sir.  I  don't  know  what  Washington  would 
have  done  without  Steuben  and  Lafayette,  the  two  finest 
foreigners  who  assisted  us  in  those  days.  I  saw  Lafay- 
ette for  the  first  time  at  the  battle  of  Charleston  ;  I  was 
twelve  years  old  and  he  was  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
three,  and  we  were  friends  from  the  hour  we  met.  I  wish 
he  would  come  and  make  me  a  visit.  Gentlemen,  let  us 
remember  him."  He  lifted  his  glass  and  the  response 
was  unanimous.  "  I'm  willing  to  resign,"  he  continued, 
"  now  that  this  treaty  with  Spain  gives  us  the  Floridas, 
and  I  suppose  I  can  be  of  some  service  down  there  in 
Pensacola.  We  can  be  content  with  the  Floridas  for  the 
present,  and  then  we  ought  to  fortify  them,  concentrate 
our  population,  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  think  about 
Texas  then.  Come  in,  Killian,"  he  said,  genially,  to 
Killian  Dequindre,  who  approached  the  party  over  the 
veranda.  The  dark,  usually  half-haughty  face  of  the  half- 
blood  was  alight  with  a  fine  glow  as  he  removed  his  hat, 
saluted  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"Accept  my  congratulations,  General  Jackson,  on  your 
appointment  as  Governor  of  Florida.  I  know  your  ex- 
perience with  the  Don  will  give  you  more  pleasure  than 
all  your  bouts  with  the  English,  the  Creeks,  and  the 
Seminoles,  and  the  hour  when  the  emblem  of  the  United 
States  is  raised  in  Pensacola  and  the  Spanish  flag  lowered 
will  be  the  proudest  of  your  life." 

"  It  will,  it  will ! "  exclaimed  the  General,  gripping 
Killian's  hand  firmly.  "  Spain  has  played  fast  and  loose 
with  us  too  long.  We've  had  nothing  but  trouble  with 
her  since  the  first  white  man  set  foot  in  her  territory, 
always  playing  an  underhand  game  of  intrigue.  But 
she's  out  of  the  Floridas  now,  and  it  will  do  me  good  to 
go  down  there  and  assist  in  hastening  her  departure. 
It's  a  good  thing  that  you  happened  to  teach  Royal  the 
Spanish  language.  He's  going  down'  with  me  as  my 
secretary,  and  he  will  find  plenty  to  do  in  translating  my 
orders  to  those  gentlemen.  I've  had  a  taste  of  them 
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before  to-day,  and  I  know  their  style.  You'd  better 
come  along  yourself,  Killian." 

"  Perhaps  I  may.     When  do  you  go  ?  " 

"  About  the  middle  of  April  probably,  and  I  shall  stop 
in  New  Orleans.  I  had  a  letter  from  Edward  Livingston 
yesterday.  The  sloop-of-war,  the  "  Hornet,"  is  to  go  to 
Habana  to  receive  from  the  Governor-General  the  requi- 
site orders  to  surrender  the  province  and  the  forts  to 
me  as  the  American  Commissioner  and  the  Civil  Governor. 
When  that  is  done  we  shall  be  rid  of  Spain  forever,  I 
hope." 

"  Not  forever,"  said  Royal.  "  We  shall  never  be  rid 
of  Spain  until  after  a  struggle  of  a  different  kind,  far  in 
the  future,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  bound  to  come." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired  Dr.  Bronaugh. 

"  I  mean,"  replied  Royal,  "  that  Spain,  although  she 
has  given  up  the  Floridas,  will  never  cease  to  be  a  certain 
menace  and  source  of  irritation  to  us  until  she  has  no 
possessions  left  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Sooner  or 
later  the  principles  of  a  free  government  will  permeate 
an  island  only  ninety  miles  distant  from  our  nearest 
Southern  point,  and  there  will  be  discontent,  revolution, 
perhaps  separation,  who  knows?" 

"  He  is  predicting  more  things  than  any  of  us  have  yet 
imagined,"  said  Carroll.  "  Why,  we  don't  know  our  own 
Western  boundaries  yet,  or  some  others,  for  that  matter. 
Are  you  dreaming  of  empire?" 

"  Hardly.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  compli- 
cations that  might  make  Cuba  a  matter  of  vital  interest 
to  us.  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  we  can  do  anything ; 
who  could  help  believing  it  after  what  has  already  hap- 
pened !  It  is  only  a  question  of  doing  one  thing  at  a 
time.  Spain  has  more  elements  of  internal  decay  within 
her  than  any  other  nation,  and  we  have  more  elements  of 
strength,  of  growth,  of  expansion.  It  is  true  that  we  do 
not  know  our  boundaries  yet,  but  where  are  those  bound- 
aries to  end?  Not  with  the  Mississippi,  not  with  Illinois, 
not  with  Texas  even.  There  is  a  continent  at  our  dis- 
posal, yes.  all  of  the  Western  world.  Where  were  we 
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one  hundred  years  ago,  and  where  may  we  be  a  century 
hence  ?  You  and  I  will  not  be  here,  but  1  tell  you  one 
thing  I  believe,  and  that  is  that  the  day  will  come  when 
Spain  will  take  her  necessary  departure  from  the  Western 
hemisphere,  and  when  it  comes — "  he  paused  and  drew 
in  his  breath.  His  eyes  were  vivid  ;  the  attention  of  the 
entire  group  was  centered  on  him,  and  none  more  closely 
than  Jackson  himself. 

"  When  that  day  comes,  what  ?"  asked  Carroll. 

Royal  shook  himself  like  one  coming  out  of  a  reverie. 
"When  that  day  comes,"  he  said,  looking  directly  at 
Jackson,  "  Cuba  will  be  part  of  the  United  States." 

Jackson  brought  his  hand  down  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair.  "  He  is  right,"  he  said.  "  I'd  like  to  be  here 
about  that  time.  Royal,  shall  we  spring  this  theory  when 
we  go  down  to  Pensacola?" 

"  No,  sir;  we'll  just  lay  the  foundation  for  it." 

It  was  late  before  that  last  good-night  was  said  and  the 
Hermitage  was  left  in  quiet,  even  though  its  hospitable 
accommodations  were  taxed  to  the  utmost,  a  common 
occurrence  since  its  master  had  become  the  national  hero, 
eight  years  before.  Among  those  who  remained  by 
special  invitation  were  Mrs.  Lester,  Jessamine  and 
Royal,  the  latter  having  of  late  occupied  a  confidential 
position  as  secretary  and  not  infrequently  making  valu- 
able suggestions  to  his  chief.  Basil  took  Mrs.  Russell 
and  Ellen  home,  and  Royal  swooped  down  on  Jessamine 
and  carried  her  off  to  a  secluded  nook  of  the  veranda. 

"  I'll  have  a  lovely  time  this  summer,"  she  said.  "  I'm 
going  to  White  Sulphur  Springs  with  Mrs.  White, 
mamma's  friend  from  Richmond.  Ellen  will  be  there 
too,  you  know,  and  a  lot  of  girls  from  Nashville,  and  all 
the  men  are  coming  in  August.  Can't  you  come  too  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  no.  I  shall  be  grappling  with  translations 
from  English  into  Spanish,  conveying  the  idea  of  Don 
Andrew  Jackson  of  how  certain  things  should  be  done, 
and  then  I  shall  wrestle  with  translations  from  Spanish 
into  English,  expressing  the  deep  regret  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  Cuba,  as  interpreted  by  his  representative, 
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that  diplomatic  usages  forbid  them  to  be  done  in  that 
way.  You  may  imagine  me  as  studying  diplomacy 
through  difficult  and  tortuous  channels  on  hot  and  humid 
nights,  instead  of  gaily  tripping  the  light  fantastic." 

"  Dreadful,"  assented  Jessamine.  "  It's  too  bad,  and 
you're  such  a  good  dancer  too.  I'm  afraid  partners  are 
going  to  be  scarce  this  summer.  I'll  miss  you." 

"  That's  good  of  you.  What  would  you  like  me  to 
bring  you  from  Pensacola?" 

"  Aren't  you  coming  back  yourself  ?  "  she  asked,  in- 
nocently. She  raised  her  starry  and  magnetic  eyes  to  his 
with  a  look  that  set  Royal's  blood  throbbing.  He  had 
known  her  since  they  were  children  together,  but  the 
attraction  of  immaturity  was  taking  on  the  more  definite 
form  of  fascination,  and  images  shaped  themselves  rapidly 
in  his  brain.  Then  he  remembered  another  night,  when 
she  had  flitted  like  a  white  butterfly  amid  the  shadows. 
To-night,  half  woman,  half  child,  wholly  feminine  and 
beautiful,  she  exhaled  the  delicate  but  voluptuous  aroma 
of  womanhood  like  the  partially  blown  bud  she  was.  He 
felt  his  veins  tingling,  but  he  was  chiefly  a  Scot,  and  his 
head  was  harder  than  his  heart. 

"  Yes ;  I'm  coming  back.     Why  ?  " 

She  tossed  her  head,  justly  indignant  at  the  cold- 
blooded inquiry. 

"  Nothing,"  she  said,  lightly.  "  I  suppose  I  forgot  you 
were  not  going  to  war." 

"  Negotiations  are  worse  than  war.  But,  tell  me,  would 
you  be  sorry  if  I  didn't  come  back?" 

"  Of  course.  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  you  are  a  good 
dancer  ? " 

"  Jessamine,  would  you  be  sorry  ?  " 

"  How  many  times  do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Would  you  be  sorry  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  translate  from  English  into  Spanish 
when  you  do  not  even  understand  English?" 

"  You  shall  never  leave  this  chair  alive  unless  you  tell 
me.  Now  answer,  yes  or  no." 

"Ah,  your  lawyer's  trick!     As  if  anybody  couldn't  be 
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convicted  of  anything  by  answering  yes  or  no.  There 
ought  to  be  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  forbid- 
ding— " 

"  Jessamine,  would — you — be ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes  !  A  thousand  times,  yes  !  Sorry  be- 
cause I  wouldn't  get  what  you  would  bring  me,  and  sorry 
because  I  might  never  know  another  man  who  would  be- 
lieve a  girl  under  compulsion.  I'm  sorry  now,  sorry  it 
isn't  all  over.  I  Jiope  you're  satisfied." 

Her  laugh  rippled  over  Royal's  mood  like  spirals  of 
wind  across  a  hot  field.  "  Enough,"  he  said.  "  I  am 
vanquished.  Let  me  meet  any  enemy  but  a  woman. 
Why  did  not  that  English  bullet  at  New  Orleans  finish 
me!  I  remember  the  night  before  we  left.  My  throat 
swelled  tight  when  I  kissed  my  mother  good-by.  and  I 
saw  nothing  but  a  blur  when  the  boat  pushed  off  the  next 
morning." 

"  I  remember  it  too,"  said  Jessamine.  "  There  were 
ever  so  many  people  at  your  house  and  I  was  there,  and — " 
she  paused — "and  something  happened  that  I  shall  never 
forget." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Royal.  She  had  remembered  that 
kiss  after  all  ! 

"Yes,"  she  let  her  hands  fall  into  her  lap  with  un- 
studied grace.  They  gleamed  in  the  perfection  of  their 
smooth  and  shapely  beauty  like  fragments  of  forgotten 
statues.  The  outline  of  her  sweet,  curving  form  seemed 
to  press  against  the  jealous  and  enclosing  twilight,  one 
of  those  warm  evenings  of  earliest  spring  when  every  hint 
of  summer  leaps  against  the  last  barrier  of  winter.  The 
onrushing  darkness  already  hid  the  actual  color  of  eyes 
that  never  could  be  clearly  defined,  but  Royal  felt  their 
magnetic  fire  as  they  struck  sparks  in  the  remoter  recesses 
of  his  life. 

"  Yes,"  she  went  on,  "  it  was  really  strange.  I  had  had 
a  present  of  my  first  pair  of  white  gloves  for  my  birthday, 
and  afterwards  Ellen  had  a  pair  too.  The  night  before 
the  boat  sailed  Ellen  and  I  had  been  at  a  party.  You 
were  not  there,  nor  Basil,  and  a  lot  of  others,  because 
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New  Orleans,  and  as  there  were  scarcely  enough  partners 
to  go  around  the  party  broke  up  rather  early.  So  my 
gloves  were  at  Ellen's,  but  the  morning  after  the  boats 
sailed  I  couldn't  find  one  of  them.  It  was  the  right  one ; 
I  have  the  other  yet." 

"  And  you  never  knew  what  became  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  never  knew  what  became  of  it." 

In  the  silence  the  thoughts  of  each  made  little  waves, 
but  they  were  dashed  to  pieces  before  they  could  roll  in 
smoothly  on  the  beach. 

"  Jessamine,  would  you  like  to  have  that  glove 
back  ?  " 

"  It  wouldn't  fit  me  now,  and  it  was  soiled,  and — But 
yes,  I  think  I'd  like  to  have  it." 

"  Perhaps  I  might  find  it  for  you." 

"  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  at  anything  wonder- 
ful you  would  do." 

"  And  I'd  give  it  to  you  on  one  condition." 

"And  that  is?" 

"  That  you  would  send  me  the  other  so  that  I  could 
prove  property." 

"  That  isn't  fair.     You  would 

"  Hold  on.  As  soon  as  I  should  be  convinced  that 
they  were  mates  I  would  restore  both  of  them  to  you  on 
one  other  condition." 

"  You  are  as  full  of  provisos  as  a  treaty.  What  may 
this  particular  clause  provide  for?  " 

"  The  surrender  of  all  territory  enclosed  by  the  afore- 
said gloves,  and  all  the  adjacent " 

She  struggled  to  free  her  hands  from  a  firm  grip  that 
threatened  to  seize  the  coveted  country  sans  treaty,  sur- 
render or  anything  else  lawfully  provided  for.  When 
she  had  succeeded  in  freeing  them  he  got  his  ears  soundly 
boxed. 

"  Perhaps  that  will  teach  you,"  she  said,  "  not  to  make 
rf//the  conditions  yourself." 

"  I'll  begin  over,"  said  Royal,  rubbing  his  ears.  "  Jes- 
samine, draw  up  the  articles  yourself  and  send  me  a  draft. 
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I  am  convinced  you  could  teach  the  chief  himself  some- 
thing." 

But,  deep  in  the  heart  of  night,  Royal  was  haunted  by 
an  elusive,  tormenting  charm,  and  Jessamine  still  felt  the 
vibrations  of  the  masterful  pressure  of  her  hands. 


CHAPTER  XL 

MANY  matters  were  brewing  that  summer.  The  trans- 
fer of  the  Flondas  was  in  itself  a  sufficiently  important 
affair  to  occupy  much  attention,  and  in  addition  the  hon- 
orable Henry  Clay,  the  most  powerful  member  of  the 
House,  who  was  not  especially  favorable  to  Mr.  Monroe 
and  his  administration,  and  who  also  was  nursing  a  private 
Presidential  ambition  of  his  own,  spent  some  time  in  agi- 
tating the  tariff,  a  subject  of  much  interest  everywhere, 
and  particularly  in  South  Carolina,  where  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  John  C.  Calhoun  were  already  known.  Candidates  for 
the  Presidency  also  claimed  a  share  of  public  notice,  and 
although  Jackson  was  everywhere  mentioned  in  the 
South,  he  was  not  seriously  considered  at  the  North 
until  fully  two  years  later.  Indeed,  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  a  brilliant  member  of 
the  bar  and  competitor  with  De  Witt  Clinton  for  political 
leadership,  was  quietly  pulling  the  wires  whose  workings 
became  apparent  later. 

The  Jacksons,  the  General  and  his  wife,  Andrew  Jackson, 
Jr.,  and  Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  accompanied  by  Royal 
as  the  General's  secretary,  left  for  Pensacola  about  the 
middle  of  April.  A  number  of  Tennesseans  who  ex- 
pected to  find  in  the  new  territory  of  the  United  States 
more  fortune  than  they  had  at  home  also  went.  General 
Jackson  had  remarkable  powers  entrusted  to  him  as  the 
first  American  governor  of  this  newly-acquired  and  long- 
desired  land,  and  although  those  powers  were  confined 
within  clearly  defined  limits,  they  were  none  the  less 
comprehensive.  "  Know  ye,"  said  his  commission,  "  that, 
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reposing  especial  trust  and  confidence  in  the  integrity, 
patriotism  and  abilities  of  Major-General  Andrew  Jackson, 
I  do  appoint  him  to  exercise  all  the  powers  and  author- 
ities heretofore  exercised  by  the  governor  and  captain- 
general  and  intendant  of  Cuba,  and  by  the  governors  of 
East  and  West  Florida  ;  provided,  however,  that  the  said 
Andrew  Jackson  or  any  person  under  him,  or  in  the  said 
territories,  shall  have  no  power  or  authority  to  lay  or  col- 
lect any  new  or  additional  taxes,  or  to  grant  or  confirm  to 
any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  any  title  or  claims  to 
land  within  the  same." 

There  was  considerable  delay  in  accomplishing  the  trans- 
fer, reasons  being  too  intricate  and  tortuous  to  relate  here, 
but  at  last  it  was  done,  and  Mrs.  Jackson  wrote  an  account 
of  it  to  her  old  friend,  the  wife  of  Captain  Kingsley. 
It  is  as  illuminating  in  its  way,  as  the  correspondence  of 
Cicero  and  Atticus,  and  turns  an  intimate  light  on  the 
historic  passing  of  Spain  from  the  Floridas.  In  part  it  read 
as  follows : 

"  At  length  the  Spanish  transports  arrived,  but  during  all 
this  time  the  governor  of  this  place  and  the  General  had 
daily  communication,  yet  his  lordship  never  waited  on  the 
General  in  person.  After  the  vessels  returned  from  St. 
Marks'  the  General  came  within  two  miles  of  Pensacola. 
They  were  then  one  week  finishing  the  preliminaries  and 
ceremonies  to  be  observed  on  the  day  of  his  entrance  into 
the  city.  At  length  last  Tuesday  was  the  day.  At  seven 
o'clock,  at  the  precise  moment,  they  hove  in  view  under 
the  American  flag  and  a  full  band  of  music.  The  whole 
town  was  in  motion.  Never  did  I  see  so  many  pale  faces. 
They  marched  by  to  the  Government  House,  where  the 
two  generals  met  in  the  manner  prescribed,  then  his 
Catholic  majesty's  flag  was  lowered,  and  the  American 
hoisted  high  in  air,  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet.  Oh 
how  they  burst  into  tears  to  see  the  last  ray  of  hope 
departed  for  their  country,  delivering  up  the  keys  of 
the  archives,  the  vessels  lying  at  anchor,  in  full  view, 
to  waft  them  to  their  distant  port.  Next  morning  they 
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set  sail  under  convoy  of  the  '  Hornet,'  sloop-of-\var,  the 
'  Anne  Maria,'  and  the  '  Tom  Shields.'  How  did  the  city  sit 
solitary  and  mourn  !  Never  did  my  heart  feel  more  for  any 
people.  Being  present,  I  entered  immediately  into  their 
feelings.  Their  manners,  laws  and  customs  all  changed 
and  really  a  change  was  needed.  My  pen  almost  drops 
from  my  hand.,  the  effort  is  so  far  short,  so  limited  to  what 
it  might  be. 

"  Three  Sabbaths  I  spent  in  this  house  before  the  coun- 
try was  in  possesion  under  American  government.  In  all 
that  time  I  was  not  an  idle  spectator.  The  Sabbath  profane- 
ly kept ;  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  swearing  in  the  street ; 
shops  kept  open  :  trade  going  on,  I  think,  more  than  on  any 
other  day.  They  were  so  boisterous  that  I  sent  Major 
Stanton  to  say  to  them  that  the  approachimg  Sabbath 
must  be  differently  kept.  And  must  I  say  the  worst  peo- 
ple here  are  the  cast-out  Americans  and  negroes.  Yester- 
day I  had  the  great  happiness  of  witnessing  the  truth  of 
what  I  had  said.  Great  order  was  observed  ;  the  doors 
kept  shut ;  the  gambling  houses  demolished,  fiddling  and 
dancing  not  heard  any  more  on  the  Lord's  day  ;  cursing 
not  to  be  heard. 

"  You  can't  conceive  what  an  important,  arduous,  labor- 
ious work  it  has  been  and  is.  I  had  no  idea  of  it  until 
daily  it  unfolded  the  mystery  to  view.  I  am  convinced 
that  no  mortal  man  could  do  this  and  suffer  so  many  pri- 
vations unless  the  God  of  our  salvation  was  his  help  in 
every  time  of  trouble.  While  the  General  was  in  camp, 
fourteen  miles  from  here,  he  was  very  sick.  I  went  to  see 
him  and  to  try  to  persuade  him  to  come  to  his  house. 
But  no.  All  his  friends  tried.  He  said  that  when  he 
came  in  it  should  be  under  his  own  standard,  and  that  it 
would  be  the  third  time  he  had  planted  that  flag  on  that 
wall.  And  he  has  done  so.  Oh,  how  solemn  was  his  pale 
countenance  when  he  dismounted  from  his  horse !  Recol- 
lections of  perils  and  scenes  of  war  not  to  be  dissevered 
presented  themselves  to  view.  There  were  no  shouts  of 
joy  or  exultation  heard ;  we  sympathized  with  these  people. 
Still,  1  think  the  Lord  had  a  controversy  with  them. 
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They  were  living  far  from  God.  I  have  heard  but  one 
gospel  sermon  since  I  left  home.  But  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth !  Oh,  pray  for  me ;  I  have  need  of  that 
aid  from  my  dear  Christian  friends.  My  dear  husband  is, 
I  think,  not  any  better  as  to  his  health.  He  has  indeed 
performed  a  great  work  in  his  day.  Had  I  heard  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear,  I  could  not  have  believed. 

"  Oh,  rejoice  and  be  glad  ;  far  more  is  it  to  be  desired  to 
live  in  a  land  of  gospel  light  and  liberty  than  to  enjoy  all 
the  honor  and  riches  in  this  vain  world.  Farewell,  my  dear 
friend,  and  should  the  great  arbiter  of  Fate  order  his  serv- 
ant not  to  see  her  kindred  and  friends  again,  I  hope  to 
meet  you  in  the  realms  of  everlasting  bliss.  Then  I  shall 
weep  no  more  at  parting.  Do  not  be  uneasy  for  me.  'Al- 
though the  vine  yield  no  fruit  and  the  olive  no  oil,  yet  will 
I  serve  the  Lord."  Say  to  Mr.  Kingsley  that  Andrew  is 
learning  Spanish. 

"  Adieu,  adieu. 

"  RACHEL  JACKSON." 

"  Andrew  "  did  not  master  the  Spanish  language  to 
any  marked  extent,  for  he  confided  to  Coffee  months 
later  that  that  damned  language  was  nearly  the  death  of 
him.  Despite  an  able  and  unsuccessful  administration 
of  affairs  in  that  difficult  and  momentous  period  when  a 
haughty  but  corrupt  monarchy  relinquished  to  a  new  de- 
mocracy the  territory  out  of  which  she  had  fondly  hoped 
to  erect  a  Western  empire,  he  was  wont  to  allude  to  it 
years  afterward  as  his  "  wild-goose  chase,"  and  to  say  that 
in  some  respects  it  was  the  most  unsatisfactory  experience 
of  his  life. 

In  October,  wishing  to  return  to  the  quiet  of  the  life 
on  his  plantation,  which  he  ever  valued  above  all  else,  he 
resigned  his  commission,  put  Judge  Breckinridge,  of 
Pennsylvania,  an  able  and  distinguished  scholar,  in  charge 
as  alcalde,  and  returned  to  Nashville.  Possibly  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  the  Secretary  of  State,  breathed  more 
freely. 
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CHAPTER   XII 

ROYAL,  returning  with  the  General  and  his  party, 
plunged  at  once  into  his  interrupted  law  business  and 
worked  day  and  night,  resolving  in  future  to  avoid  semi- 
ciiplomatic  services  as  far  as  possible.  Already  he  was  a 
prominent  and  popular  young  man  :  his  own  attractive 
;;nd  sincere  personality,  his  professional  ability,  which 
had  from  the  very  first  been  quite  marked,  and  his  evi- 
dent proximity  to  the  Tennessee  hero  all  conspired  to 
make  of  him  a  figure  not  to  be  passed  unnoticed.  Legis- 
lative honors  in  the  near  future  were  hinted  at,  hints 
which  Royal  declined  to  notice,  declaring  that  his  inten- 
tion was  to  build  up  a  good  law  practice  and  devote  him- 
self to  that  for  many  years  to  come.  He  found  much  to 
do,  for  the  older  members  of  the  firm  of  Overton  and  Over- 
ton  left  by  degrees  many  details  to  him. 

Incidentally  he  heard  considerable  news  and  discovered 
more:  that  Basil  was  paying  marked  attention  to  Ellen, 
and  that  Ellen  was  not  displeased  ;  that  Jessamine  had 
been  the  belle  of  White  Sulphur  that  summer,  a"nd  that  a 
train  of  sighing  swains  in  different  Southern  cities  might 
be  expected  to  compete  for  the  honor  of  her  hand  ;  that 
the  Tennessee  legislature  would  probably  nominate  Jack- 
son for  the  Presidency,  and  that  if  this  were  done  a  power- 
ful coalition  would  be  formed  against  him.  Never  had 
he  had  so  much  to  occupy  his  thoughts  and  his  time.  He 
continued  to  assist  Jackson  in  the  office  of  secretary  as  far 
as  possible,  transcribing  many  papers  for  him  and  fre- 
quently riding  out  to  the  Hermitage  in  the  evening  to 
work  far  into  the  night  after  a  long  and  busy  day .  in  the 
office  or  at  a  court.  In  addition  to  his  share  of  work  for 
the  firm,  he  undertook  the  personal  care  of  a  number  of 
cases,  of  whom  Basil's  was  one.  The  titles  of  some  land 
he  had  bought  were  in  question,  and  Royal  was  looking 
after  his  interests.  So  much  claimed  his  attention  that 
weeks  passed  before  he  remembered  that  there  were  such 
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things  as  social  obligations.  Then  one  day  he  was  sud- 
denly reminded  of  it.  He  was  about  to  start  for  the 
court-house  one  morning,  when  a  shadow  fell  across  the 
doorway  and,  looking  up,  he  beheld  a  vision  that  made 
his  heart  turn  over.  There  stood  Jessamine.  She  seemed 
to  be  passing,  but  halted  just  enough  to  permit  her  beauty 
to  be  framed  in  the  door.  Never  had  it  held  so  gracious 
a  sight.  She  was  in  a  blue  gown  ;  a  wide  hat  sat  on  her 
shapely  head  ;  she  was  half  pouting  and  seemed  ready  for 
flight. 

"  Jessamine  !  "  he  said,  "come  in." 

She  swayed  over  the  threshold  and  looked  around. 
"  What  a  stuffy  place  an  office  is !  "  she  said.  "  I  oughtn't 
to  speak  to  you  at  all.  Do  you  know  how  abominably 
you've  treated  me!  Home  for  weeks  and  not  once  have 
you  come  near  me.  Mamma  mentioned  it  yesterday, 
too,  and  asked  me  if  anything  was  the  matter.  I  said 
I  didn't  know,  but  that  you  were  probably  engaged  to 
some  Spanish  beauty  down  in  Pensacola  and  would  have 
no  use  for  the  home  product  in  the  future.  Don't  let  me 
keep  you  from  going  to  court." 

"  I  am  going  to  court  right  now,"  began  Royal,  intend- 
ing to  finish  in  a  non-legal  manner,  but  Jessamine's  nose 
went  up  a  trifle  and  he  changed  his  mind.  "  That  is,  in 
a  few  minutes.  I  know  you  are  right  in  being  offended, 
but  it  isn't  because  I  have  not  wished  and  intended  to 
come.  My  evenings  don't  seem  to  be  free  any  more  ;  I 
have  worked  every  night  ever  since  I  came  back,  and 
there  is  nothing  else  in  sight,  but  I  shall  not  make  a 
complete  slave  of  myself,  even  for  that.  Will  you  forgive 
me  and  let  me  pay  my  respects  this  very  evening  ?"  He 
naturally  had  the  fine,  deferential  manner  of  one  trained 
in  the  old  school,  when  men  were  taught  to  stand  when- 
ever a  woman  came  into  the  room  and  to  bow  low  and  re- 
spectfully over  her  hand,  and  instinctively  he  wore  it  now, 
as  readily  as  if  he  were  in  a  ball-room  offering  her  his 
arm.  Moreover,  he  noted  the  elusive  but  definite  change 
in  her,  for  she  had  that  air  of  imperial  self-possession  that 
invests  a  girl  after  she  becomes  a  full-blown  beauty  and 
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belle,  the  toast  of  a  summer,  with  ardent  and  rivaling  court- 
iers dangling  on  her  steps  and  scowling  at  the  already 
filled  dancing  program.  Jessamine,  the  cause  for  offense 
removed,  smiled  dazzlingly. 

"  Well,  I'm  going  to  be  very  kind  and  forgive  you,  but 
mind  you  don't  do  it  again."  She  shook  her  finger 
warningly. 

"  Never  !  Never !  "  said  Royal,  fervently.  "  Come, 
you  haven't  even  shaken  hands  with  me  yet."  He  held 
out  both  of  his,  but  she  smiled  saucily. 

"  Am  I  to  offer  my  congratulations  on  that  Spanish 
beauty,  sir?  You  haven't  given  an  account  of  yourself 
yet."' 

Royal  claimed  the  hand  without  further  ado,  and 
answered  her  with  directness  of  word  and  eye.  "  The 
alleged  Spanish  beauties  I  saw  in  Pensacola  were  not 
of  the  brand  that  would  ever  tempt  me  to  leave  my  native 
land,  to  put  it  mildly.  These  fat,  sluggish  Cuban  and 
Spanish  sefioritas  decay  all  too  soon.  I  have  no  mind  to 
burden  myself  with  a  woman  who  would  pass  for  a  dow- 
ager before  I  am  fairly  grown  up.  But  I've  heard  a  few 
things  myself.  What  about  that  second  secretary  of  the 
Russian  legation  ?  " 

This  time  Jessamine  blushed  and  succeeded  in  looking 
so  lovely  that  Royal  with  difficulty  prevented  himself 
from  taking  her  in  his  arms  and  routing  all  secretaries 
and  foes,  foreign  and  domestic,  of  every  description. 

"  Oh,  you  should  have  heard  him ! "  she  laughed. 
"  Such  English  !  And  when  he  talked  politics  to  me — 
the  men  were  crazy  about  such  things  all  summer — he  got 
everything  tangled  up.  Fused  to  go  to  General  Car- 
roll and  get  him  to  tell  me  things,  and  then  I'd  get  the 
secretary  to  talking  about  them  in  the  evening  when 
there  were  several  around,  and  it  was  such  fun  !  Actually, 
I  knew  more  about  the  tariff  than  he  did,  and  he  said  he 
was  going  to  tell  the  Ambassador  that  Tennessee  women 
were  in  training  for  foreign  consulships." 

Royal  stared.  "  Jessamine,"  he  gasped.  "  What  in 
the  world  !  You,  talking  politics  !  It's  incredible." 
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"  It  was  lovely,"  declared  Jessamine.  "  But  I'll  tell  you 
the  real  truth  ;  he  danced  divinely,  but  he  was  the  very 
queerest  man  I  ever  saw.  Between  dances  he  didn't 
seem  to  know  how  to  talk  like — like  other  men,  that  is 
he  couldn't,  or  at  least  he  didn't " 

A  light  broke  in  on  Royal. 

"Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  talked  politics  to  keep  him 
away  from  the  other  girls." 

"  I  think  I  must  have  made  a  lot  of  mistakes,"  admitted 
Jessamine,  modestly,  "  but  he  never  seemed  to  know  the 
difference." 

"  Then  he  must  have  been  more  madly  in  love  than 
anybody  else  ! " 

Jessamine  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  But  the  funniest 
thing  is  that  they  say  I'm  engaged  to  him."  Her  eyes 
brimmed  over  with  mischief.  "  Oh,  I  had  a  perfectly 
lovely  summer!  "  she  sighed. 

"  So  it  would  seem,"  replied  Royal.  "Well,  I'll  come 
to  see  you  this  evening  and  then  you  may  tell  me  the  rest, 
or  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  related  within  the  space  of  one 
short  evening." 

"  Not  another  word,  sir.  You  are  to  tell  me  stories 
yourself.  I  was  out  at  the  Hermitage  the  other  evening, 
and  the  General  was  talking  about  a  Colonel  Callava,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  something  funny,  but  I  couldn't  make  out 
just  what  it  was." 

Royal  laughed.  "  That  is  funny  enough,"  he  said. 
"  I'll  tell  you  about  it."  Then  he  walked  six  blocks  out 
of  his  way  with  her  and  discovered  that  he  had  left  his 
papers  at  the  office. 

That  evening  he  got  such  a  greeting  as  made  him  indeed 
feel  like  "  the  prodigal  friend,"  as  Mrs.  Lester  called  him, 
and  he  had  to  tell  all  over  the  story  of  the  intricate  and 
confusing  delays  attendant  on  the  transfer,  of  the  General's 
ill  health,  of  the  ceremonies  that  marked  that  historic 
seventeenth  of  July,  of  the  pomp  of  the  Spanish  governor, 
of  the  strange  mingling  of  forces  and  races  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Spaniards  left  a  melancholy  handful  of 
their  countrymen  weeping  and  ill  consoled ;  of  the  dis- 
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comfiture  of  the  Catholic  clergy  when  they  discovered 
enterprising  parsons,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  scat- 
tering religious  tracts  before  the  American  standard  had 
fairly  reached  the  top  of  the  Government  house ;  of  Mrs. 
Jackson's  kind  office  in  many  cases  of  distress,  and  then 
he  spoke  of  Jackson's  administration. 

"  I  did  not  occupy  a  strictly  official  position,  for  we 
found  after  we  arrived  that  the  President  had  made  all 
the  appointments  to  office  which  the  General  had  sup- 
posed he  would  have  the  power  to  make.  All  the  best 
offices  in  the  Territory  had  been  given  away,  and  there 
was  not  a  gift  at  his  disposal,  worth  mentioning.  He  was 
the  worst  disappointed  man  I  ever  saw,  but  there  was 
plenty  left  for  me  to  do,  and  nothing  could  interfere  with 
a  strictly  personal  relation,  unsalaried  and  unofficial.  The 
General's  administration  of  affairs  was  unexceptionable  and 
has  given  satisfaction  at  Washington,  even  if  he  did  have 
at  least  one  little  affair  that  might  have  been  serious.  He 
regulated  all  affairs  and  established  a  territorial  govern- 
ment on  a  firm  basis,  leaving  everything  in  good  order." 

"  We  are  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mrs.  Lester,  "  but  what 
is  this  story  about  the  General  putting  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor in  jail  ?  We  heard  at  one  time  that  the  treaty 
would  be  broken  off  and  that  we  would  have  war  with 
Spain  instead." 

"  Well,  we  would  certainly  have  had  war  if  Colonel 
Callava  could  have  had  his  way,"  replied  Royal.  "  We 
got  a  big  batch  of  correspondence  about  it  to-day,  Sefior 
Callava's  protest  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Salmon,  the  Charg£  d'Affaires  of  Spain,  to  the  same  : 
Mr.  Adams'  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Spain  in  reply,  and 
a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Judge  Fromentin,  all  of  which  the 
General  has  forwarded,  with  a  letter  of  his  own,  to  Judge 
Brackenridge.  It  made  a  formidable  bundle." 

"  But  what  was  it  all  about?  "  asked  Jessamine. 

'•  About  certain  important  documents,  which  turned 
out  to  have  a  peculiarly  Spanish  value.  This  Colonel 
Callava  was  rather  a  handsome  man  and  a  great  favorite 
with  the  ladies.  I  understand  he  was  a  fine  dancer." 
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"  Oh,  why  did  I  not  know  him  !  "  said  Jessamine. 

"  Your  loss  is  not  as  great  as  his.  But  at  any  rate,  he 
remained  in  Pensacola  after  the  surrender  of  the  town, 
superintending  the  embarkation  of  the  artillery  and  being 
quite  popular  with  the  Fourth  Regiment,  which  formed 
the  American  garrison.  He  was  invited  to  entertainments 
at  the  houses  of  the  wives  of  the  American  officers,  and 
although  neither  the  Colonel  nor  the  women  understood 
a  word  the  other  said,  his  gallantry  and  charming  manners 
actually  threw  other  men  in  the  shade.  Everything  was 
going  smoothly  when  one  fine  morning  a  quadroon  woman 
came  to  Judge  Brackenridge's  office  and  said  that  she  was 
one  of  the  heirs  of  one  Nicolas  Maria  Vidal,  who  had 
owned  sixteen  thousand  acres  at  Baton  Rouge  and  con- 
siderable land  in  Pensacola.  She  said  that  Seftor  Vidal 
had  died  in  1807  and  that  the  estate  had  been  managed 
by  the  well-known  and  powerful  commercial  house  of 
Forbes  and  Co.,  represented  in  Pensacola  by  Mr.  Inner- 
arity.  She  protested  to  the  illustrious  alcalde  that  no 
amount  of  petitioning  on  the  part  of  the  heirs  could  get 
justice  done  to  them ;  that  various  governors  of  Pensa- 
cola had  commanded  the  house  to  give  an  account  of 
their  stewardship,  but  that  the  firm  paid  no  attention 
whatever  to  these  orders,  and,  in  keeping  the  rightful 
heirs  out  of  a  vast  property,  were  fattening  on  illegally 
obtained  wealth  while  the  poverty-stricken  legatees  had 
scarcely  bread  enough  to  eat  or  sufficient  clothes  to  cover 
their  nakedness.  Now,  she  said,  the  deeds  and  papers 
which  proved  their  ownership  were  about  to  be  taken  to 
Habana  ;  they  were  in  the  keeping  of  an  officer  named 
Sousa,  under  Colonel  Callava,  who  would  permit  them 
to  copy  them,  but  they  were  too  poor.  She  had  come, 
therefore,  to  cast  herself  on  the  generosity  of  the  honor- 
able Americans,  and  to  beg  to  obtain  the  papers." 

"  Poor  woman !  "  said  Jessamine.  "  How  fortunate 
that  we  got  down  there  in  time  to  restore  the  estate  to 
her.  I  hope  that  she  is  wearing  silks  and  satins." 

"You  may  judge  of  that  later.  Both  Judge  Bracken- 
ridge  and  myself  spoke  Spanish,  and  after  telling  her 
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that  she  should  have  her  rights,  she  went  away  rejoicing. 
We  told  the  General,  and  he  made  out  a  written  order,  ad- 
dressed to  Judge  Brackenridge,  myself  and  two  or  three 
others,  to  go  to  Sousa's  house  and  request  the  delivery 
of  the  papers,  and,  if  he  refused,  to  report  the  fact  in 
writing.  Sousa  acknowledged  that  he  had  the  papers  in 
his  possession,  but  said  that  as  he  was  only  Colonel 
Callava's  subordinate  he  could  not  give  them  up  without 
an  order  from  him.  So  we  put  the  documents  back  in 
the  strong  box  and  when  we  reported  at  the  General's 
office  there  was  an  explosion.  Colonel  Robert  Butler 
and  Colonel  John  Miller  were  ordered  to  arrest  Sousa  at 
once,  and  bring  him  and  his  papers  to  the  office  of  the 
new  American  governor.  I  left  before  Sousa  was  brought 
in  a  prisoner,  to  attend  a  dinner  at  the  house  of  Colonel 
Brooke,  of  the  Fourth  Regiment,  where  Judge  Fromentin, 
who  was  judge  of  the  United  States  for  West  Florida, 
Colonel  Callava  and  a  number  of  Spanish  and  American 
officers  were  also  guests.  Mrs.  Brooke  was  presiding  as 
hostess,  and  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  cheerful  social 
banquet,  when,  to  our  astonishment,  after  a  sudden  noise 
outside,  Sousa  entered,  followed  by  several  officers,  and 
excitedly  informed  Callava  that  he  was  under  arrest  and 
was  being  taken  to  jail,  all  because  he  would  not  give  up 
certain  papers  which  he  had  given  to  the  major-domo, 
Fullerat,  to  convey  to  Colonel  Callava's  house  for  safe- 
keeping. 

"  We  had  all  risen ;  the  ladies  were  confounded,  one  of 
them  almost  in  hysterics,  and  between  quieting  them  and 
attempting  to  smooth  matters  over  with  Callava  and 
Sousa,  the  few  of  us  present  who  could  speak  both  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  had  a  lively  time  for  the  next  few  min- 
utes. Our  party  was  broken  up.  Mrs.  Brooke's  sym- 
pathies went  with  Callava,  and  I  presented  her  assurances 
to  him.  Callava  sent  his  aide-de-camp  to  the  General  to 
assure  him  that  if  he,  Don  Andrew  Jackson,  would  make 
the  proper  request  of  him,  that  he  should  have  every  sat- 
isfaction. His  excitement  brought  on  a  violent  attack  of 
indigestion,  to  which  he  was  subject,  and  he  begged  to 
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be  permitted  to  retire.  They  had  already  rushed  Sousa 
to  the  calaboose,  and  the  Spanish  officers  who  witnessed 
the  affair  were  virtually  frothing  at  the  mouth.  I  went 
at  once  to  the  General.  He  was  furious,  and  made  out  an 
order  to  Brooke  to  furnish  an  officer,  sergeant,  corporal 
and  twenty  men  to  report  at  his  office  by  eight  o'clock 
for  orders,  carrying  arms  and  accouterments  complete,  and 
twelve  rounds  of  ammunition.  Imagine  the  feelings  of 
poor  Brooke,  who  was  quite  fond  of  Callava,  obeying  this 
ominous  order  relating  to  a  man  who  had  been  a  guest 
at  his  table  but  a  few  hours  before !  " 

"  Horrors ! "  exclaimed  Jessamine,  while  Mrs.  Lester 
held  up  her  hands.  "  Wasn't  there  anybody  to  take 
those  cartridges  out  ?  I'd  have  done  it  if  I  had  been 
there." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,  but  does  it  occur  to  you  that  you 
would  be  affording  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  Article " 

"Oh,  bother!  You  needn't  quote  from  any  treaty  or 
even  the  Constitution.  A  handsome  man  who  could 
dance  well !  I  think  I  shall  tell  the  General  what  I  think' 
of  him." 

"  You  would  not  be  the  first  one.  I  believe  Mr.  Mon- 
roe and  Mr.  Adams  did  some  thinking  also,  and  conveyed 
certain  thoughts  in  writing.  But,  at  any  rate,  about  ten 
o'clock  that  evening  when  we  were  all  in  the  office,  they 
brought  Callava  in.  The  scene  that  ensued  lasted  some 
two  hours,  and  it  would  take  too  long  to  tell  all  the  de- 
tails, but  the  issue  between  General  Jackson  and  Callava 
rested  on  the  point  as  to  whether  the  papers  in  Callava's 
possession  belonged  to  such  as  were  defined  in  the  treaty 
as  belonging  to  that  class  to  be  removed  with  other  Span- 
ish documents,  or  whether  the  American  governor  and 
commissioner  had  the  right  to  demand  them.  Callava 
also  represented  that,  as  he  had  been  the  Spanish  governor 
before  the  arrival  of  the  honorable  Don  Andrew  Jack- 
son, he  was  still  in  a  measure  obliged  to  take  his  orders 
from  the  captain-general  of  Cuba,  to  whom  he  was  re- 
sponsible until  the  transfer  of  authority  was  complete. 
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He  was  quite  right,  from  the  Spanish  point  of  view. 
General  Jackson  said — "  he  paused,  thoughtfully. 

"  General  Jackson  said  what  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.   Lester. 

"  Madame,"  said  Royal,  "  I  think  you  know  that  my 
mother  has  brought  me  up  with  due  regard  to  certain 
proprieties  which  are  to  be  especially  observed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ladies.  You  will  understand  that  I  labor  under 
some  difficulty  in  relating  to  you  just  what  General  Jack- 
son said." 

"I  understand,"  replied  Mrs.  Lester.  "Go  on.  We 
are  deeply  interested." 

"  I  know,"  said  Jessamine.  "  I  heard  the  General  one 
time  when  he  didn't  know  anybody  was  near.  He  was 
telling  Judge  Overton  what  Henry  Clay  said  about  his 
conduct  of  the  Seminole  War,  and  what  he  thought  of 
him  for  it." 

Royal's  startled  look  conveyed  the  shock  he  felt.  "Jes- 
samine !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lester. 

"  Ask  Ellen,"  replied  Jessamine.  "  She  was  there  too. 
We  were  inside  of  the  window,  but  you  could  have  heard 
him  halfway  to  Nashville." 

"  Well,"  pursued  Royal,  "  the  General  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that,  according  to  the  second  article  of  the  treaty, 
it  was  within  his  duty  and  province  to  retail  all  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  property  rights  of  individuals.  A 
high,  inflammable  comedy  went  on  for  over  an  hour,  and 
it  is  only  due  to  the  fact  that  neither  man  understood  a 
word  of  what  the  other  said  and  that  the  interpreters 
softened  or  omitted  many  things  that  were  said,  that 
blood  was  not  shed  on  the  spot.  It  was,  in  reality,  a 
serious  but  an  absurd  situation.  General  Jackson  was  un- 
doubtedly right  in  principle,  but  all  Callava's  resistance 
had  been  aroused  by  the  methods  employed.  Heaven 
only  knows  what  sort  of  reports  have  been  sent  to  His 
Catholic  Majesty,  the  King  of  Spain.  The  General  and 
Callava  were  virtually  sick  men,  both  suffering  from  a 
chronic  indigestion,  and  the  General  was  in  addition 
almost  worn  out  from  continuous  work.  At  midnight, 
the  argument  being  still  at  its  height,  with  not  the 
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slightest  prospect  of  either  ever  yielding,  Jackson  signed 
a  blank  commitment,  which  had  been  previously  pre- 
pared, and  Colonel  Callava,  late  the  Spanish  governor  of 
Pensacola,  was  sent  to  jail.  He  was  not  denied  the  con- 
solations due  to  a  gentleman,  and  he  was  accompanied 
thither  by  a  number  of  his  friends  ;  in  fact,  I  think  most 
of  the  Spanish  officers  left  in  Pensacola  assisted  in  the 
levee.  They  sent  for  cots,  wine,  chairs,  cigars,  uniforms, 
everything  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  Don  of  the 
first  water,  and  the  corks  popped  and  the  champagne 
gurgled  until  morning,  while  the  songs  that  rung  out 
were  not  exactly  complimentary  to  the  Americanos. 
They  made  one  convert,  a  young  Jerseyman  who  was  in 
jail  for  shooting  a  snipe  on  the  common,  contrary  to  law 
and  order,  and  after  he  had  partaken  of  certain  refresh- 
ments furnished  by  the  late  governor,  he  sent  word  to 
him  that  he  was  willing  to  shoot  snipe  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  if  he  might  stay  locked  up  with  him." 

"Traitor!  "  said  Mrs.  Lester,  laughing. 

"  I  fear  there  are  others,"  said  Royal,  looking  straight 
at  Jessamine.  "  These  foreign  foes  win  our  women  by 
frivolous  social  graces,  and  buy  base  deserters  with  dissi- 
pated pleasures.  The  next  morning  Judge  Fromentin 
made  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  his  house  being  besieged 
with  citizens  of  all  colors,  sexes,  ages  and  descriptions, 
clamoring  for  the  release  of  the  ex-governor,  among  them 
Seflor  Innerarity  and  several  Catholic  priests,  security 
being  given  for  forty  thousand  dollars.  This  writ  was 
sent  to  General  Jackson  by  the  officer  who  received  it, 
and  then  it  was  like  this :  Callava,  Sousa,  and  Fullerat  in 
jail,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  all  three  issued  by  the 
judge  of  the  presiding  court,  and  the  papers  still  unob- 
tained!  The  General  was  in  a  fine  rage,  but  in  the  mean- 
time Judge  Brackenridge  had  suggested  that  officers  be 
sent  to  the  residence  of  Callava  to  take  the  papers  out  of 
the  box  and  bring  them  to  the  General.  This  was  done, 
and  after  some  more  delay  the  order  for  the  discharge  of 
all  the  prisoners  was  issued,  but  General  Jackson  ordered 
Judge  Fromentin  to  appear  before  him  to  explain  why 
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he  had  issued  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  absence  of 
any  authority  from  him.  Judge  Fromentin  came  in  about 
four  o'clock  the  next  afternoon,  and  he  and  the  General 
had  an  animated  session.  I  understand  that  the  judge 
said  afterward  that  if  both  of  them  stayed  in  Florida  he 
expected  to  be  sent  to  the  stake  for  having  in  his  posses- 
sion a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
whence  he  drew  his  authority.  But  I  hear  that  the 
General  had  incidentally  referred  to  Fromentin  as  "an 
apostate  priest,"  for  it  is  true  that  he  was  a  Jesuit  priest, 
who  had  fled  from  France  during  the  Revolution,  married, 
studied  law,  and,  through  the  influence  of  his  wife's  rela- 
tives, who  were  influential  Catholics  of  Maryland,  had 
been  sent  to  the  Senate  from  Louisiana.  Then,  when  the 
Bourbons  were  restored,  he  deserted  his  wife  and  had 
returned  to  France,  where  the  story  of  his  American 
marriage  was  told,  and  he  sought  Louisiana  once  more. 
He  pulled  many  wires,  obtained  influential  recommenda- 
tions to  President  Monroe,  and  was  appointed  in  Florida 
in  a  temporary  capacity.  It  was  impossible  that  he  and 
Jackson  should  not  come  into  conflict  sooner  or  later." 

"  Dreadful  !  "  said  Mrs.  Lester. 

"The  Spaniards  published  a  number  of  statements  in 
the  '  Floridian,'  and  General  Jackson  issued  an  order 
which  left  all  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  Spanish 
remaining  in  Pensacola  the  alternative  of  leaving  on  or 
before  the  third  of  October  or  of  being  arrested  and 
brought  before  him,  '  for  resistance  to  the  existing 
government.'  They  sailed  within  the  time  limit,  though 
it  was  but  four  days,  declaring  that  they  would  publish 
to  the  world  the  furious  and  inconceivable  outrages 
heaped  upon  their  beloved  and  worthy  superior,  Don 
Jos£  Callava." 

"  I  should  love  to  be  a  diplomat  and  see  such  things 
happen,"  said  Jessamine  ;  "  but  what  about  dear  Mrs. 
Vidal  ?  Did  she  come  into  her  inheritance,  and  is  she 
wearing  lovely  clothes  and  things?  " 

"  Alas,  no  !  "  said  Royal,  in  deep,  sepulchral  tones,  "  at 
least  not  with  the  residue  of  the  Vidal  fortune,  for  when 
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all  the  papers  and  documents  in  the  case  were  examined, 
it  happened  that  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  estate  of 
the  deceased  Vidal,  after  the  payment  of  all  claims 
against  it,  owed  the  house  of  Forbes  and  Co.  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  dollars!"  He  stood  up  and  bowed.  "  It 
is  quite  late.  I  must  make  my  adieus." 

As  he  strode  out  to  his  home  under  the  stars  he  thought 
of  many  things.  Of  the  girl  whom  he  had  always  known, 
of  his  mother,  his  father,  rapidly  failing  now,  of  the  years 
that  stretched  before  him  full  of  responsibilities,  years 
when  he  must  work  and  devote  himself  to  duty.  And 
then  his  passionate  love  of  country  surged  through  him, 
and  his  creative  brain  imagined  many  things,  looked  into 
the  future,  shaped  policies  and  destinies,  until  he  took  off 
his  hat  and  walked  along  uncovered  that  the  cool  night 
breeze  might  strike  his  hot  brow.  Yet,  with  all  his  im- 
agination and  foresight,  he  did  not  fully  forecast  the  vast 
Spanish  possessions  that  were  to  be  ours  some  day,  nor 
did  he  know  how  perfectly  the  comedy  of  the  Vidal  estate 
and  the  fate  of  Colonel  Callava  foreshadowed  certain 
transactions  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  within  the  past 
three  years.  History  does  nothing  but  repeat  itself. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  following  winter  was  one  of  arduous  and  incessant 
work  for  Royal,  and  its  results  were  most  satisfactory. 
As  the  junior  member  of  a  distinguished  firm  his  ardent 
application  and  unceasing  industry  no  less  than  his  natural 
talents  rapidly  won  for  him  increasing  laurels,  of  which  he 
seemed  scarcely  conscious  in  his  intense  devotion  to  his 
labors.  In  those  days  it  is  possible  that  men  were  ambi- 
tious to  excel  at  an  earlier  period-of  life  than  they  are  now  ; 
at  any  rate  incentives  were  undoubtedly  greater  and  the 
young  men  whose  mettle  was  sufficiently  whetted  helped 
to  swell  the  long  list  of  names  which  at  an  early  date 
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placed  the  Nashville  bar  at  the  very  front  of  the  legal 
talent  of  the  South. 

There  were  plenty  of  examples  for  the  ambitious  to 
follow.  Jackson  himself  had  been  made  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral when  he  was  just  past  his  majority  and  almost  im- 
mediately after  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  now 
he  was  watching  the  growing  career  of  his  favorite  with 
deep  solicitude,  and  was  also  the  means  of  placing  more 
than  one  case  in  his  hands.  Many  a  night,  after  most  of 
the  good  and  respectable  citizens  of  Nashville  had  retired, 
a  light  might  be  seen  burning  in  the  back  room  of  the 
firm  of  Overton  and  Overton,  and  every  one  who  saw  it 
knew  that  the  ambitious  young  member  of  the  firm  was 
still  at  work.  Could  they  have  looked  within,  they  might 
have  noted  that  the  firm  jaw  had  settled  into  a  squareness 
that  contradicted  the  eyes  above,  eyes  that  were  likely  to 
flame  suddenly,  but  which  during  most  of  the  time  that 
winter  settled  into  a  straight,  serious  gaze.  His  face  gained 
a  deeper  expression  of  intellect  as  time  went  on,  there  was 
a  refining  and  sharpening  of  lines,  and  if  sometimes  Jack- 
son noted  a  slight  tendency  to  stoop  in  the  fine,  broad 
shoulders,  Royal  was  reminded  of  it  by  a  violent  slap  on 
the  back  and  an  imperative  order  to  "  straighten  up," 
which  was  obeyed  with  military  promptness. 

"No  stoop-shouldered  men  around  me,"  the  General 
would  say.  "  Look  at  me ;  you're  not  my  age  yet,  but 
when  you  are,  mind  you're  as  straight  as  I  am.  This 
thing  of  getting  a  crook  in  the  back  is  ridiculous.  There's 
no  excuse  for  it." 

For  Royal  spent  many  evenings  at  the  Hermitage, 
frequently  putting  into  more  definite  form  the  innumer- 
able letters,  documents  and  reports  that  flowed  from 
Jackson's  creative  energy  all  his  life.  An  incessant  de- 
mand came  from  every  place  ;  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions to  make  at  Washington,  important  letters  to  write  to 
political  leaders  all  over  the  country ;  requests  asked  by  the 
Legislature  made  demands  on  a  retirement  from  public  life 
which  Jackson  would  gladly  have  made  permanent.  But 
it  was  not  to  be  so,  for  already  the  campaign  for  1824 
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was  on,  and  secret  councils  were  active  in  behalf  of  more 
than  one  "  favorite  son." 

Intimately  associated  as  Royal  was  with  Jackson  that 
winter,  he  learned  to  know  better  than  ever  his  intellect- 
ual force,  keen,  vigorous,  far-sighted,  striking  off  pungent 
sentences  as  graphic  in  style  as  they  were  unerring  in 
statesmanship.  For  Royal  there  remained  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  in  many  instances  save  to  mold  into  a 
certain  expression  of  smoothness.  One  evening  he  laid 
down  his  pen  and  looked  across  the  table  at  Jackson  who, 
smoking  his  pipe,  was  apparently  lost  in  thought  while 
Royal  had  worked  for  over  an  hour  almost  without 
speaking. 

"  It's  no  use,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  can't  do  it." 

"  Can't  do  what  ?  "  inquired  the  General,  taking  down 
his  pipe  and  looking  at  him  with  bright,  attractive  eyes. 

"  I  can't  do  anything  with  this,"  he  tapped  a  closely 
written  document  of  many  pages,  a  long  memoranda  on 
military  matters  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  "You  have 
left  nothing  forme  or  any  one  else  to  do  in  this  paper.  It 
is  useless  to  sacrifice  fluency  and  vigor  to  any  literary 
form,  and  that  is  all  that  could  be  done  with  this.  Send 
it  as  it  is,  without  the  alteration  of  a  word." 

Jackson  remained  motionless,  looking  fixedly  at  him. 
He  knew  Royal's  perfect  candor  too  well  to  doubt  the 
statement  he  had  made,  but  in  his  voice  when  he  spoke 
was  the  intonation  that  indicated  he  was  moved. 

"  I  well  remember  when  I  was  your  age,"  he  said. 
"  My  opportunities  limited,  my  early  years  passed  amid  the 
exciting  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  then  my  studies  for  the 
bar  and  almost  unintermitting  action  ever  since.  My  life 
has  been  one  chiefly  of  physical  exertion,  and  now  I  should 
like  peace  and  quiet  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  I  look  at 
you,  and  sometimes  I  seem  to  see  myself  again,  but  with 
a  more  highly  tempered  intellect,  a  finer  brain,  a  better 
education,  the  intellectual  graces  that  will  probably  some 
day  make  a  scholar,  a  diplomat.  If  I 

"  Sir,"  interrupted  Royal,  unable  to  listen  longer,  "  you 
do  yourself  an  injustice.  I  cannot  hear  you  speak  such 
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words.  Your  brain  has  stamped  its  impression  on  every 
word  you  have  ever  written,  and  it  is  one  that  will  remain 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  We  have  had  our  intellect- 
ual and  patriotic  men  in  the  service  of  the  government, 
and  we  have  had  also  our  cultured  scoundrels,  our  highly 
educated  traitors,  our  scholarly  nonentities,  but  we  have 
had  no  one  like  you,  and  you  are  needed.  I  have  made 
some  alterations  in  the  orthography  here,"  he  went  on 
more  lightly,  "and  I  must  remind  you  again  of  other  poor 
spellers,  Frederick  II.,  Marlborough,  Napoleon,  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson  and  many  others.  You  are  in  a  fairly  good 
company.  I'll  guarantee  your  name  will  last  as  long  as 
any  of  theirs." 

"You  are  a  cheerful  prophet,"  said  Jackson,  smiling. 
"  I  shall  have  to  increase  your  salary." 

It  was  a  jest,  for  Royal  had  steadily  refused  any  re- 
muneration until  Jackson  had  been  appointed  governor 
of  Florida.  Then  he  had  been  requested  to  make  one  of 
his  official  family,  and  when  Royal  had  found  that  the 
number  of  offices  at  Jackson's  disposal  was  so  limited,  he 
had  promptly  and  peremptorily  declined  to  accept  a 
salaried  position,  despite  the  General's  most  violent  pro- 
tests. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  he  had  said,  finally,  "  you  have  given 
me  your  ultimatum,  now  this  is  mine  :  either  I  will  quietly 
give  you  my  services  for  nothing,  without  interfering 
with  any  one  appointed  by  the  President,  or  I  return  to 
Nashville  at  once." 

He  stayed,  and  Jackson's  heart  was  knit  to  his  with 
threads  of  steel.  So  it  was  that  he  replied  to  the  finan- 
cial proposition  now  by  saying :  "  I  was  working  up  to  it 
mildly,  but  I'd  like  to  have  it  doubled.  I  think  this  is  all 
for  to-night,"  he  went  on.  "  I'll  ride  down  to  town,  as 
my  mother  and  sister  worry  of  late  because  they  think  I 
am  working  too  hard,  and  I  want  to  show  them  how  fresh 
I  can  be  at  breakfast." 

His  clean-cut  face  looked  a  trifle  hollow  and  lantern- 
jawed. 

"  You  look  like  a  horse  that  has  been  trained  too  much," 
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said  Jackson.  "  Take  care  of  yourself,  my  boy.  You 
have  what  I  have  not  had  since  I  was  fourteen,  a  mother. 
God  bless  her !  All  I  know  that  is  good  I  have  learned 
from  her  and  from  my  wife,  the  best  wife  a  man  ever  had. 
Good-night."  He  ended  abruptly,  but  Royal  caught 
the  glisten  of  a  tear  in  his  eye  as  he  gripped  his  hand. 

As  time  went  on  Royal,  who  had  always  been  a  great  fa- 
vorite, dropped  out  more  and  more  from  gay  social  events. 
Basil  he  saw  chiefly  on  business  ;  Jessamine  scarcely  at 
all,  save  for  the  casual  and  informal  meetings  with  her  at 
his  own  home  when  she  visited  Ellen,  or  at  the  Hermit- 
age. In  the  spring  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  goto  New 
Orleans  to  attend  to  the  details  of  several  law  cases,  and 
he  was  also  to  see  Edward  Livingston  in  behalf  of  Major 
Lewis,  who  was  actively  handling  the  Tennessee  campaign 
for  Jackson.  It  was  his  first  visit  thither  since  that  mem- 
orable eighth  of  January,  and  although  his  time  was  fully 
occupied  with  his  business  he  found  leisure  to  talk  over 
with  Livingston  the  thrilling  incidents  of  those  tense 
weeks  when  the  British  lay  below  the  city.  He  was  on 
his  way  to  his  hotel  one  evening  intending  to  work  until 
late  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  met  Killian  Dequindre. 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  Killian,  after  their  greetings. 
"  It  is  going  to  be  a  glorious  night,  and  I  will  see  to  it  that 
you  do  something  better  than  work  in  a  hot,  stuffy  room. 
See  ! "  He  pointed  to  the  sky.  The  full  moon,  just  rising, 
sailed  into  view  with  a  benign  and  tranquil  loveliness 
that  smiled  into  the  very  recesses  of  Royal's  spirit.  He 
needed  no  second  invitation.  As  they  walked,  Killian 
explained  that  he  had  his  own  canoe  anchored  within 
easy  distance,  and  that  they  would  go  out  on  the  river. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

AN  hour  later  it  was  a  night  fit  for  Paradise.  As 
Royal  lay  back  in  the  boat,  while  the  sheen  of  the  water 
rippled  by  him  and  the  unclouded  glory  of  the  moon 
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crowned  the  world  with  magic  beauty,  he  felt  as  though 
transplanted  to  an  Elysian  realm,  and  Jessamine's  words? 
came  back  to  him  :  "  I  have  never  been  able  to  sleep  on 
a  moonlight  night,  and  I  think  I  never  will.  The  moon- 
light gets  into  my  blood." 

Ah,  why  should  any  one  ever  sleep  on  such  a  night ! 
Tlio  witchery  of  the  hour,  the  scene,  the  silence  rushed  in 
upon  him  and  got  into  his  blood  too.  It  was  a  night  for 
love,  for  mystery,  for  all  the  divine  things  that  lurk  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  evanescent  joys  that  illume  the 
soul  in  rare  and  fleeting  moments,  and,  in  one  transient 
hour,  leave  ineffaceable  memories  that  withdraw  in  the 
glare  of  day  only  to  return  at  the  bidding  of  a  look,  a 
perfume,  a  strain  of  music  and  drown  the  senses  in  bliss. 
And,  the  colder  the  outer  life,  the  more  surely  will  that 
memory  leap  up  unbidden  and  unrestrained,  and  sparkle 
like  fire  through  ice. 

To-night,  as  though  the  mere  enchantment  of  the  hour 
and  the  moonlight  were  not  enough,  the  perfume  of 
the  riot  of  spring's  blossoms  was  breathed  out  insensibly 
from  the  low  banks  of  the  shore.  The  jessamine  was  in 
flower,  and  its  heavenly  odor  stole  through  the  soft  and 
caressing  air  like  stars  that  had  hung  over  the  honey  of 
Hymettus  until  they  had  transported  its  fragrance  to 
the  skies. 

The  alchemy  of  the  moonlight  touched  the  tangled, 
semi-tropic  vegetation  whose  dark  line  lay  silently  be- 
yond the  banks ;  towering  white  cypresses,  clumps  of 
palmettos,  vines  and  creepers  in  endless  profusion,  mira- 
cles of  climbing,  swaying  grace  ;  dark,  mysterious  vistas, 
wherein  the  white,  ghostly  trunks  of  the  cypresses  were 
ranged  like  marble  sentinels.  On  they  drifted.  The  five- 
mile  current  of  the  river  had  borne  them  swiftly  beyond 
the  city  and  the  small  forest  of  masts  and  spars  at  the 
docks,  and  they  were  almost  abreast  of  the  battle-field  of 
New  Orleans. 

Killian  scarcely  touched  the  oars,  except  for  gentle 
steering,  and  neither  one  had  spoken  for  some  time.  The 
mind  of  each  was  full  of  memories  and,  in  that  sensitive 
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and  responsive  hour,  an  electric  fire  leaped  in  vibrations 
swifter  than  spoken  words,  and  communicated  more  than 
ever  language  did. 

In  the  recesses  of  that  memorable  swamp,  in  its  woods 
and  thickets,  hung  the  gray  and  inextricable  festoons  of 
the  Spanish  moss,  most  picturesque  and  most  valuable  of 
all  the  wonderful  family  of  air-plants,  and  in  the  flood  of 
silver  light  it  trailed  and  hung  and  wreathed  itself  in  un- 
speakable curves  of  grace  and  languorous  abandonment, 
and  like  a  beautiful  and  diplomatic  woman,  veiled  its  utili- 
tarian mission  under  the  eternal  guise  of  loveliness. 

As  they  came  abreast  of  the  point  where  Jackson  had 
commanded  the  regulars,  both  men,  by  a  common  im- 
pulse, removed  their  hats.  The  canoe  glided  slowly, 
tranquilly  on  down  the  river.  The  cranes,  owls,  water 
goose  and  alligator  were  as  silent  as  the  wary  moccasin  ; 
only  indistinct  snatches  of  sound  came  to  them.  Killian 
sat  upright,  his  dark  face  bronze  in  the  moonlight. 

Royal  felt  his  breath  come  more  deeply  as  they  slowly 
slipped  by  the  battlefield,  now  so  altered  with  new  bar- 
racks that  the  site  was  scarcely  recognizable.  Again  he 
seemed  to  see  that  red  line  breaking  through  the  mist,  the 
cataclysm  of  blood,  the  pale  face  of  the  priest,  Killian 
supporting  him.  As  the  last  image  formed  itself  in  his 
mind,  Killian  reached  under  the  seat  and,  when  he  applied 
the  object  he  drew  out  to  his  mouth,  Royal  heard  once 
more  the  ravishing  note  of  the  flute  of  reeds  which  he 
had  not  heard  for  months.  He  threw  himself  back  at  full 
length.  His  whole  body  seemed  to  breathe  as  the  weird 
and  mystical  notes  floated  out.  It  was  the  old  piping  of 
Pan  over  again.  Ineffably  sweet,  indescribably  melan- 
choly, its  strange,  smooth  liquid  harmonies  slipped  out  on 
the  vibrating  stillness  until  they  seemed  like  the  voice  of 
the  world-mystery  crooning  in  its  own  language. 

Killian  was  an  artist  at  whose  touch  infinite  cadences 
floated  from  the  slender  pipe.  Into  the  winding  melody 
there  crept  the  droning  of  the  wild  bee,  the  humming  of 
millions  of  tiny  wings  in  tangled  recesses  of  the  forest ; 
the  tender  voice  of  the  hermit  thrush,  the  twittering  and 
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chirping  of  yellow  finches,  nut-hatches,  blue  jays  ;  the  cry 
of  the  kingfisher,  the  splash  of  the  heron  in  reedy  banks, 
the  whirr  of  the  hawk  in  far  blue  depths. 

When  the  last  note  had  sailed  away  into  silence  they 
were  far  below  the  battleground,  floating  down  toward 
Lake  Borgne,  toward  the  shattered  huts  of  Fisherman's 
Village,  where  the  British  had  planned  that  disastrous 
night  attack.  But  every  memory  of  those  days  had  been 
put  to  flight  before  this  witchery  of  sound. 

"  Killian,"  he  murmured,  "  what  divine  witchcraft  do 
you  know  ?  " 

The  half-blood  looked  as  stately  as  a  masterpiece  of 
Praxiteles.  His  dark,  haughty  face  wore  its  most  im- 
passive expression.  When  he  spoke  his  voice  caressed 
the  syllables. 

"  The  spirit  of  my  mother  spoke."  Royal  started. 
Never  had  he  heard  Killian  make  the  remotest  allusion 
to  his  origin  or  ancestry.  "  She  was  a  Shawnee,"  con- 
tinued Killian,  "  a  '  gypsy  of  the  forest,'  as  our  race  was 
called,  one  of  those  beautiful  and  perfect  women  who 
have  been  the  mothers  of  Logan  and  Tecumseh,  of 
Weathersford  and  M'Gillivray.  She  was  tall  and  su- 
premely attractive  in  face,  form  and  disposition,  and  she 
might  have  been  a  dryad  of  the  woods,  so  complete  was 
her  harmony  with  nature.  The  native  haunts  of  our 
tribe  were  in  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  valleys, 
where  we  had  reigned  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  I  was  born  here  in  this  Southern  country, 
not  far  from  New  Orleans,  and  I  know  every  river  and 
bayou  and  inlet  and  creek,  every  tree  in  the  forest,  every 
bird  and  flower  and  insect  from  Florida  to  Tennessee.  I 
am  one  of  the  last  of  the  race.  Already  those  of  my  fore- 
fathers who  are  not  dead  have  fled  beyond  the  Ohio,  and 
long  ago  we  were  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Six  Na- 
tions. In  the  days  of  our  power  our  ancient  homes  on 
the  Cumberland  were  fortified  like  the  walled  towns  of 
feudal  Europe,  for  we  were  one  of  the  most  advanced  and 
highly  civilized  races  that  has  fallen  before  the  mighty 
power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  In  General  Jackson's  collec- 
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tion  are  some  fine  specimens  of  our  arts.  We  had  much 
to  contend  with  ;  wars,  invasions,  famine,  pestilence  and 
disease.  The  powerful  Iroquois  descended  on  us  from 
the  North,  and  we  were  compelled  to  fight  the  Chicka- 
saws  and  Choctaws  on  the  South  and  the  Cherokees  from 
the  Southeast,  and  always  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
the  white  man.  Finally  we  were  overwhelmed  and  scat- 
tered ;  now  oblivion  is  rapidly  approaching." 

He  paused,  but  Royal  did  not  speak.  Killian  went 
on  :  "  First  De  Soto,  then  Marquette,  then  La  Salle,  but 
none  of  them  got  beyond  the  river  swamps.  Spain  was 
claiming  the  territory  as  part  of  Florida ;  France  claimed 
too  by  right  of  discovery  as  part  of  Louisiana  and  Illinois  ; 
England  said  it  was  a  portion  of  Virginia  and  Carolina, 
and  so  it  was  that  long  after  Indiana  had  Vincennes,  after 
Illinois  had  Kaskaskia,  after  Louisiana  had  New  Orleans, 
when  Texas  and  Missouri  were  colonized  and  Santa  F6 
in  New  Mexico  was  an  old  Spanish  town,  Tennessee  was 
described  on  the  maps  as  'the  unexplored  land  of  the 
ancient  Shawnees.'  The  pictographs  of  the  valleys  mark 
our  last  footsteps.  I  was  a  youth  when  Washington  died, 
and  I  have  seen  many  conflicts  in  my  time.  My  mother 
died  when  I  was  only  a  child,  but  I  remember  her  dis- 
tinctly. I  was  little  more  than  a  boy  when  I  met  General 
Jackson  while  he  was  riding  unattended  from  Knoxville 
to  Nashville.  We  camped  together  in  the  forest  and 
drank  from  the  same  brook,  and  we  have  been  friends 
ever  since.  He  is  the  greatest  of  all  your  generals.  He 
has  the  natural  subtlety  of  our  race  and  he  is  fit  to  rank 
with  our  ancient  warriors.  When  he  is  Chief  in  the 
councils  of  your  nation,  he  will  conquer  there  as  he  did 
on  the  battlefield.  None  will  be  able  to  stand  against 
his  will.  I  educated  myself  by  learning  the  French  and 
Spanish  languages  from  our  chiefs,  and  the  English  I 
knew  from  infancy.  I  have  read  some  in  all  three,  and  I 
know  that  he  is  one  of  the  mighty  ones  of  earth." 

Again  he  paused,  but  the  spell  of  silence  still  lay  on 
Royal. 

"  I  remember,"  continued  Killian,"  the  first  time  I  saw 
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you.  I  had  stopped  at  your  house  for  a  drink  of  water, 
and  your  mother  served  me  graciously  and  bade  me  sit. 
You  were  an  infant  a  year  old,  and  while  you  played  on 
the  floor  she  told  me  that  your  father  was  away  on  an 
Indian  campaign.  We  talked  of  many  things,  and  when 
I  rode  off  I  thought  she  was  the  loveliest  woman  I  had 
ever  seen.  Sometimes  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
more  like  a  brother  or  a  son." 

Royal  felt  his  heart  well  up  within  him.  "  Killian,"  he 
said,  impulsively,  with  a  throb  in  his  voice,  "  I  will  be 
both  to  you."  He  leaned  forward,  his  eyes  luminous  in 
the  moonlight.  The  half-blood  smiled  gravely. 

"  You  have  told  me  of  your  mother,"  began  Royal, 
then  his  better  judgment  held  his  tongue  against  the 
completion  of  the  sentence.  Killian  looked  at  him. 

"  My  father  was  a  Spaniard,"  he  said,  "  and  he  sailed 
away  with  the  English  from  New  Orleans."  He  took  up 
the  oars.  "  Now  you  have  had  a  better  evening  than 
you  would  have  had  working  in  a  hot  room." 

The  soft  swish  of  the  water  rushed  dreamily  by  and 
dimpled  in  the  moonlight  as  Killian's  strong  arms  pro- 
pelled the  canoe  up  the  river  toward  the  city. 


CHAPTER  XV 

WHEN  Royal  returned  to  his  home  he  found  that 
Jessamine  had  gone  to  spend  the  summer  with  her  mother's 
friend,  Mrs.  White,  of  Richmond,  and  later,  at  intervals, 
he  heard  all  through  the  summer  and  into  the  early  fall 
of  her  social  triumphs,  of  conquests  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  of  a  visit  to  Montpelier,  where  the  Madisons 
were  charmed  with  her,  of  suitors  and  cavaliers,  of  gay 
routs  and  brilliant  assemblies. 

Finally  she  came  home,  and  he  had  his  first  sight  of 
her  for  months  as  she  sat  on  horseback  talking  to  Ellen 
in  front  of  his  own  home. 

"  Ah,  here  is  brother,"  said  Ellen,  as  he  half  ran  up  to 
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them,  hat  in  hand.  "  You  are  really  lucky  to  get  a  good 
look  at  him  in  the  daylight.  Sometimes  we  scarcely  see 
him  ourselves  between  weeks'  ends." 

"  That  is  so  that  I  may  be  the  more  appreciated  during 
the  interval,"  said  Royal.  In  fact,  he  hardly  knew  what 
he  said,  but  he  realized  in  that  instant  that  all  his  life 
had  only  led  up  to  this  hour.  His  eyes  devoured  Jessa- 
mine. She  sat  calmly,  superbly  on  her  horse,  the  outlines 
of  her  figure  closely  defined  in  a  dark  green  riding  habit. 
On  her  seemed  to  have  fallen  the  glory  of  the  morning. 
She  was  garmented  indeed,  but  it  was  her  beauty  and 
the  primeval  freshness  of  the  day  that  arrayed  her  like  a 
queen.  He  forgot  to  release  her  hand  until  Ellen  laughed 
at  him,  and  then  he  blushed.  Jessamine,  her  blooded 
mount  pawing  delicately,  accepted  the  homage  as  an 
empress  should,  and  then  flicked  him  lightly  with  her 
whip. 

"  Now  that  I  have  a  good  look  at  you  in  daylight,"  she 
said,  teasingly,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  you  remind  me  of 
some  one  I  used  to  know,  but  I  don't  feel  well  enough 
acquainted  to  tell  you  what  I  thought  of  him." 

"  Is  that  my  fault  ?  Since  you  have  become  the  belle 
of  the  South  you  are  a  very  difficult  person  to  find  at 
home,  or,  if  at  home,  alone  !  " 

This  last  at  a  venture.  She  shot  him  an  arch  glance, 
a  brilliant  dart  that  sent  his  head  spinning,  but  he  pru- 
dently resisted  his  impulse  to  snatch  her  out  of  the 
saddle  and  hold  her  captive  until  he  got  the  answer  he 
desired.  As  for  her,  another  year  of  blooming,  ripening 
beauty,  of  belleship,  of  unremitting  adulation,  had  made 
her  imperial.  She  was  now  enveloped  in  the  sorcery  of 
unbounded  power  through  her  beauty  and  her  magnet- 
ism, and  when  a  woman  comes  into  that  dangerous 
Middle  Kingdom  that  lies  between  youth  and  maturity, 
she  may  do  almost  anything.  Jessamine  had  come  into 
it,  and  it  was  even  more  dangerous  for  her  than  for  most 
women,  because  she  was  gifted  with  imagination. 

"  It  would  probably  be  difficult  only  to  those  who  do 
not  make  the  attempt,"  she  replied. 
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"  I  will  make  it  to-night,"  he  said.  She  threw  back  her, 
head  and  her  silvery  laughter  tingled  through  him  like 
splinters  of  ice.  Ellen  joined  in. 

"Oh,  you  goose!"  she  said,  "you  have  burrowed  in 
your  old  law  cases  and  your  politics  until  you  don't  know 
anything  else.  I  haven't  a  disengaged  evening  myself 
for  the  whole  week,  and  I'm  not  the  belle  of  Tennessee 
and  famous  in  half  the  states  of  the  South.  I  might 
elope  to-night,  Jessamine,  and  he  would  never  know  it 
until  after  the  sensation  had  died  out.  I'll  be  down 
early  this  evening."  She  laughed  and  ran  into  the 
house. 

Royal  mounted  his  own  horse,  that  had  vainly  waited 
with  inquiringly  turned  head  for  several  minutes,  and  as 
they  rode  off  toward  town  together  he  was  made  to  feel 
his  insignificance.  She  plied  him  with  fine  shafts  until 
he  was  stung  and  half  enraged  ;  then  she  smiled  and 
seemed  to  capitulate. 

"  But  it's  true,"  she  said,  by  way  of  a  parting  shot, 
"  that  I  thought  you  must  have  signed  a  pledge  of  total 
abstinence  socially." 

"  Never !  I  do  not  believe  in  total  abstinence  in 
anything." 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  thoughtfully,  "  not  in  anything  ?  " 

"  No.     Why  should  one  abstain  from  any  joy  ?  " 

She  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  How  delightful  not  to  be  afraid  to  say  those  things. 
But  I  am  a  woman,  and,  even  if  I  dared  to  think  them, 
I  would  not  dare  to  say  them,  or  do  them." 

For  the  moment  he  forgot  her  new  and  imperialistic 
guise,  and  fell  back  into  the  sweet  and  untrammeled 
intimacy  of  their  earlier  years. 

"  Jessamine,"  he  said,  "  you  are  always  to  think  exactly 
what  you  please,  and  do  exactly  what  you  please — you 
would  do  that  anyway — and  you  are  always  to  tell  me 
everything."  It  was  the  first  note  of  masculine  suprem- 
acy he  had  dared  to  utter  that  morning,  and  it  was 
veiled  as  a  permission.  Their  horses'  heads  were  almost 
touching.  She  leaned  toward  him  and  laid  her  gloved 
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hand  on  his  bridle,  and  he  rested  his  own  on  it  with  a 
firm  pressure. 

"  Do  you  know,  one  night  this  summer  I  got  tired  of 
everything  and  everybody,  and  I  quietly  slipped  off  by 
myself  and  took  a  walk  all  alone  on  a  clear  night.  Oh,  it 
was  a  joy.  I  just  let  myself  go,  just  threw  out  every 
thought  and  impulse  and  feeling  with  perfect  freedom 
and  let  them  all  radiate,  and  it  seemed  to  me  they  flew 
to  the  stars.  Then  I  walked  faster,  because  the  cool  air 
and  my  excitement  hurried  me  on.  Then  suddenly  I 
walked  more  slowly,  with  yet  more  delicious  joy,  swallow- 
ing great  draughts  of  the  air  into  the  depths  of  me, 
because  I  feared  that  never  again  would  the  crisp  breeze 
strike  me  with  such  enthusiasm,  or  the  stars  twinkle  with 
such  fiery  significance,  or  my  being  expand  with  such 
consciousness  of  life.  And  so  the  rapid  moments  brushed 
my  cheek  and  fled.  I  never  dared  tell  anybody  before ! " 

Her  cheeks  had  flushed  into  exquisite  roses;  sparkles 
of  light  radiated  from  her  eyes ;  her  inner  life  breathed 
forth  a  perfume. 

"  Jessamine,"  asked  Royal,  seriously,  "  what  had  hap- 
pened ?  " 

"  Nothing.  I  was  only  bored,  and  I  wanted  something  I 
didn't  have,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  had  it  after  I  took  that  walk." 

His  imagination  had  played  tricks  with  him,  while  she 
spoke.  What  if  her  hair  were  unbound  !  What  if  those 
lustrous  bronze  coils  went  tumbling  in  admired  disorder 
about  her  shoulders  !  How  whitely  would  her  arm  gleam 
if  the  sleeve  were  torn  ! 

"You  did  the  best  thing  for  yourself,  Jessamine,  in  that 
walk.  We  will  take  one  together  soon." 

His  ardent  look,  his  pressure  of  her  hand,  declared  a 
thousand  times  more  than  his  words.  That  night,  before 
he  retired,  his  thoughts  fluttered  about  her  like  a  flurry  of 
snowflakes,  as  white  as  their  unsullied  purity,  as  beautiful 
as  their  wonderful  flower-forms.  And  then,  hastening 
through  the  dreamy  pillars  of  sleep,  he  met  those  visions 
of  the  night  whose  joys  sometimes  transcend  the  reality 
of  our  waking  hours. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  political  contest  grew  hotter  and  hotter.  It  was  a 
battle  not  of  principles,  but  of  persons  and  of  personalities. 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Presi- 
dency under  the  hierarchy  that  had  held  sway  for  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  perhaps  the  most  unlikely 
candidate,  from  one  point  of  view,  was  Jackson,  for  never 
before  had  he  been  known  as  anything  more  than  a  suc- 
cessful soldier,  and  that  not  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
his  own  State — save  at  Washington — until  after  New 
Orleans.  But  already  the  dogma  of  a  theory  far  more 
democratic  than  anything  Jefferson  had  advanced  was  at 
work,  and  the  full  emphasis  of  a  popular  majority  was 
soon  to  find  expression.  The  year  that  followed  was  full 
of  combat,  and  Royal,  occupied  with  his  share  of  the  law 
cases  that  flowed  in  upon  the  firm,  busy  with  his  voluntary 
and  self-imposed  duties  as  Jackson's  most  valued  secre- 
tary and  intimate  confidant,  found  time  to  be  yet  more 
engaged  with  his  own  affairs. 

For  he  made  love.  And  of  all  the  lovers  who  may  be 
flouted,  jeered,  held  at  arm's  length,  slyly  laughed  at,  tor- 
mented, led  on,  rebuffed,  encouraged  and  driven  to  despair, 
the  man  who,  from  being  the  old  friend,  develops  into 
the  suitor,  who  blooms  from  the  intimate  but  impersonal 
companion  into  the  passionate  lover,  is  the  one  of  all 
others  foreordained  to  suffer  every  rebuff  that  man  ever 
endured  at  the  merciless  hand  of  lovely  women.  In  vain 
may  such  an  unhappy  swain  essay  every  art  of  the  bold 
Lochinvar,  of  the  gallant  Paris,  of  the  sighing  Goethe. 
Do  what  he  may  he  is  doomed  to  misery,  and  he  knows 
full  well  that  the  favored  cavalier  may  appear  unheralded 
on  the  scene  at  any  moment  and  carry  off  the  dear  desired 
one  before  his  very  eyes. 

And  so  Royal,  pursuing  the  nymph  who  fled  before 
him,  yet  who  ever  teasingly  looked  back  and  smiled,  was 
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made  to  feel  that  divinely  bitter  pleasure  lurk-ing  at  the 
heart  of  love,  the  element  of  uncertainty,  the  torment  of 
desire  that  knows  not  if  it  is  ever  to  be  satisfied.  As  for 
Jessamine — but  why  pursue  the  development  of  a  woman, 
when  it  is  so  simple  and  so  quickly  told  !  Men  inherit  more 
knowledge  than  women  ;  their  brain  channels  are  equipped 
with  experience  when  they  come  into  the  world,  and  those 
channels  curve  into  many  and  devious  paths  while  hers 
are  rounding  the  first  corner.  And  then  he  reads, 
especially  forbidden  literatures,  and  all  this  time  he  is 
making  love — first  to  a  baby  playmate,  then  to  a  school- 
mate, then  to  some  startling  vision  who  crossed  his  path 
and  whom  he  wooed  madly  before  he  discovered  that  she 
belonged  to  another,  then  to  a  woman  old  enough  to  be 
his  mother,  then  to  a  female  of  about  his  own  age,  then 
to  a  married  woman,  and  after  that  the  deluge. 

All  this  time  the  woman  had  been  simply  passively 
loved  ;  the  literatures  and  the  special  and  technical  edu- 
cation of  the  man  are  chiefly  closed  to  her,  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  she  has  married  the  first  man  who  asked  her, 
has  been  educated  by  him,  as  every  woman  must  be  before 
she  really  knows  anything,  and  awakes — to  find  it  is  too 
late.  And  even  a  coquette  may  make  as  sad  a  mistake 
as  any  dull  and  commonplace  sister,  for — no  matter  how 
often  and  how  fiercely  a  man  may  love — the  woman  with 
a  heart  never  really  loves  but  once,  though  she  may  tanta- 
lize an  hundred  lovers  while  her  passion  is  slowly  but  surely 
swelling  into  the  warm  tide  that  will  overrun  her  life. 

So  they  played  at  this  dangerous  and  fascinating  game 
for  almost  a  year  ;  he  always  advancing,  she  coy,  yet  sub- 
tly expressing  sweet  willingness  in  the  very  droop  of  her 
eyelashes  and  the  very  movement  of  her  exquisite,  pliant 
body.  Often  the  wordless  fascination  that  enveloped  her 
shot  rays  of  fire  into  him,  swift,  darting  shafts  that 
pierced  him  into  a  strange  helplessness.  It  did  not  take 
long  for  his  rivals  to  realize  that  he  was  in  the  very  fore- 
front of  the  strife  for  Jessamine's  hand,  but,  apparently, 
Jessamine  did  not  realize  it  as  fully  as  others.  He  met 
Basil  there  frequently  too,  but  he  met  him  almost  as 
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often  at  his  own  home,  where  he  and  Ellen  had  long  been 
on  such  a  cordial  footing  that  Royal  had  several  times 
ventured  on  playful  shafts  of  inquiry,  though  not  for 
some  time,  as  Ellen,  after  the  manner  of  sisters,  was  quite 
able  to  reply  in  kind,  and  her  acute  intimations  had  more 
than  once  driven  him  to  cover. 

One  night  there  was  a  sudden  culmination.  Royal, 
coming  home  early  in  the  evening,  found  Basil,  Killian 
Dequindre  and  half  a  dozen  young  gallants  paying  court 
to  Ellen,  Jessamine  and  a  couple  of  girl  friends  visiting 
from  Kentucky.  At  midnight  when  the  gay,  impromptu 
party  broke  up,  Basil  disappeared  with  Jessamine  before 
Royal  could  divine  his  intent.  He  said  aimless  and 
rambling  good-nights  to  the  young  guests  of  his  sister, 
and  was  preparing  to  go  to  his  own  room  when  Kil- 
lian, who  had  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  Mrs.  Russell, 
approached. 

"  I  am  going  to  walk  home,"  he  said.  "  Come  with 
me.  You  need  more  exercise  than  you  get." 

Out  under  the  stars  it  was  a  clear,  crisp  night,  and  the 
two  men  swung  along  at  a  brisk  pace  toward  Killian's 
well-kept  little  farm,  a  model  in  its  cultivation,  four  miles 
out  from  the  city.  They  were  well  under  way  and 
Royal's  spirit's  had  already  reacted  toward  cheerfulness, 
when  Killian  said,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  his 
last  remark : 

"  Basil  is  getting  fully  his  share,  isn't  he?  " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Royal,  with  a  thicken- 
ing at  his  heart. 

"  I  mean  that  he  is  carrying  off  Jessamine  Lester.  It 
is  rumored  that  he  is  engaged  to  her.  If  he  reforms  his 
dissipated  habits  somewhat,  I  suppose  he  may  make  her 
a  good  husband." 

Royal  knew,  abstractly,  that  Killian's  voice  continued 
and  said  more  than  those  last  words,  but  he  never  knew 
what  they  were.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  wide,  firm 
road  on  which  they  were  walking  suddenly  yawned  at 
every  step  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  over  which  he 
might  fall  without  further  warning.  He  continued  to 
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hear  Kilh'an's  voice  ;  then  he  knew  he  was  walking  alone, 
walking  toward  Jessamine's  home. 

And  then  he  saw  her — saw  a  forbidden  view,  committed 
the  sacrilege  of  hiding  in  the  dense  shadow  of  a  pine 
tree,  and  in  that  dead  of  night  he  gazed  like  any  reckless 
and  profane  wretch  on  the  sweet  and  tender  vision  that 
floated  like  a  white  cloud  for  a  moment  before  the  window. 
His  soul  rocked  within  him.  While  he  looked,  as  though 
riveted,  her  fair,  smooth  arm  dropped  the  curtain.  He 
went  home  and  rolled  and  tossed  until  daylight.  Sleep 
is  not  for  lovers  whose  fate  is  not  yet  decided. 

The  sombre  fire  in  his  eyes  the  next  evening  might 
have  given  her  warning,  but  she  had  seen  that  danger 
signal  before,  and  had  safely  disregarded  it.  He  gave  her 
but  little  leeway.  She,  looking  fairer  than  any  wild  rose, 
in  a  delicate  pink  gown,  exhaled  the  intoxicating  penumbra 
of  her  loveliness  in  a  half  spiritual,  half  sensuous  atmos- 
phere that  drew  him  trembling  within  the  zone  of  her 
witchery. 

"  Jessamine,"  he  said,  at  last,  swinging  into  a  sudden 
calm  out  of  the  vortex  of  his  emotions,  "  do  you  expect 
to  love  the  man  you  are  going  to  marry  ?  " 

"  The  man  I  am  going  to  marry,"  she  repeated, 
startled.  "  Ah,  how  can  I  tell  ?  I  have  to  find  out  what 
love  is  first,  and  then — "  she  paused,  her  self-possession 
returning, —  "  and  then  I  shall  have  to  see  if  the  man  I 
could  love  can  make  me  love  him,  and  then  again — "  she 
went  on,  deliberately, — "  I  shall  have  to  see  if  I  will  marry 
him  after  all." 

Her  long  lashes  half  drooped  over  the  enigma  of  her 
eyes. 

"  And  what,"  he  said,  "  if  you  should  love  a  man  who 
did  not  ask  you  to  marry  him  ?  " 

The  utter  sacrilege  of  the  idea  amused  her.  She  made 
a  gesture  with  her  head  as  though  settling  her  crown 
more  securely. 

"  I  have  yet  to  meet  such  a  man." 

"  You  mean  that  every  man  you  have  met  thus  far  has 
asked  you  to  marry  him  ?  " 
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Her  audacity  returned,  redoubled  by  his  calm  insist- 
ence. She  laughed,  her  rippling,  chiming  laugh. 

"  Not  every  man,  Royal.     You  haven't." 

The  savage  in  him  was  stung  to  sudden,  primitive  ex- 
pression. He  had  thought  he  would  hold  himself  firmly 
in  leash,  but  every  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins  was  thump- 
ing and  pounding.  He  was  by  her  side  in  an  instant  and 
crushing  both  her  hands  in  his  in  a  strong,  compelling 
grip  that  almost  made  her  cry  out. 

"  Jessamine,"  he  said,  the  syllables  palpitating  between 
his  hard-drawn  breaths,  "  has  Basil  asked  you  to  marry 
him  ?  " 

"  Basil !  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Royal  ?  No, 
no!  " 

"  Do  you  love  him  ?  " 

"  Royal !  Royal !  No  !  How  foolish  you  are  !  You 
hurt  my  hands.  Let  me  go." 

"  Forgive  me  !  Forgive  me  !  "  He  released  her  and 
bending  over  the  delicate  members,  he  kissed  them  pas- 
sionately, murmuring  tender  expressions  the  while.  She 
recovered  herself  instantly  under  the  familiar  incense  of 
adoration,  and  poutingly  indicated  the  red  marks  on  her 
slender  fingers. 

"  You  have  almost  broken  my  poor  little  hands,  and 
what  for?  All  to  ask  two  silly  questions  that  I  wonder 
could  ever  get  into  your  head.  What  is  the  matter  with 
you  to-night  ?  " 

She  was  close  to  him,  so  close  that  her  breath  was 
sweet  in  his  nostrils,  so  close  that  in  the  limpid  lake  of 
her  eye  he  could  see  the  tiny  miniature  of  himself.  With 
a  firm,  deliberate  movement  he  encircled  her  in  both  of 
his  arms,  and  held  her  so  that  she  could  not  stir. 

"  Jessamine,  my  darling,  the  matter  is  that  I  love  you 
so  that  I  must  have  you.  Be  mine,  be  my  wife.  Jessa- 
mine, Jessamine,  say  yes.  Oh,  sweetheart,  I  love  you  !  I 
love  you  !  "  He  broke  into  fierceness  with  the  last  words  ; 
the  long-checked  tide  of  his  love  bursting  all  barriers  with 
each  word  of  avowal  and  leaping  higher  and  higher  like 
a  flame.  She  had  sunk  quivering  in  his  strong  embrace 
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without  a  word,  and  now  she  remained  silent,  her  face 
hidden  in  the  hollow  of  his  neck.  He  went  on,  the  words 
rushing  rapidly. 

"  I  have  loved  you  for  so  long,  darling,  for  so  long  that 
I  cannot  remember  when  I  didn't.  I  have  loved  you 
and  waited  for  you  all  these  years,  and  I  will  have  no 
one  but  you.  Look  up  !  Look  into  my  face,  and  tell  me 
if  you  love  me." 

He  put  his  hand  under  her  classically  molded  chin  fit 
for  a  sculptor's  admiration,  and  forcibly  lifted  her  beauti- 
ful, blushing  face  into  the  range  of  his  sight.  There  he 
feasted  on  the  play  of  emotions  that  made  her  counte- 
nance as  dazzlingly  lovely  as  the  flower  of  her  own  name 
when  it  swoons  under  the  pale,  passionate  rays  of  the 
moon,  but  her  eyes  remained  veiled. 

"  Jessamine,  Jessamine  !    Do  you  love  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  simply.  Her  eyes,  dewy  with 
tenderness,  were  now  raised  to  his,  like  the  first  timid 
stars  of  the  evening  sky ;  the  feminine  voluptuousness  of 
her  nature  had  risen  in  a  tidal  wave  that  enveloped  her 
with  a  peculiar  and  magical  loveliness.  She  looked  half 
woman,  all  angel,  and  Royal  felt  even  his  passion  take  on 
that  heavenly  softness  which  can  make  a  god  out  of  a 
man — a  generous  power  that  will  not  possess  without 
mutual  desire. 

"  You  do  not  know !  "  he  repeated,  electrified.  "  Ah,  I 
will  teach  you  !  You  have  never  loved  any  one,  have 
you  ?  "  He  asked  the  foolish,  futile  question  as  hotly 
jealous  as  any  schoolboy. 

"  No,"  she  said,  softly,  "  not  that  I  know  of." 

"  Know  of  !  Good  heavens  !  But  of  course  you  have- 
n't. Men  have  been  loving  you,  but  you  haven't  frittered 
away  your  heart  on  them."  He  pressed  her  to  him  and 
kissed  her  on  her  sweet  red  lips,  on  her  brow,  her  velvety 
cheeks,  as  far  in  the  curve  of  her  white  neck  as  he  dared, 
murmuring  inarticulate  and  broken  exclamations  of  love 
and  infinite  affection.  She  clung  to  him  with  subtle 
caresses  that  thrilled  him  with  such  salutary  raptures  as 
Jie  had  never  known.  Then  she  lifted  her  head  and  said  : 
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"  I  was  engaged  to  Jack  Sevier  last  year." 

Royal  felt  as  though  he  had  met  the  impact  of  some 
unknown,  gigantic  force.  For  an  instant  he  could  not 
speak. 

"Engaged    to  Jack  Sevier!    Why, —  what — what — " 

"  What  was  the  end  of  it?  Oh,  I  just  sent  him  away. 
I  told  him  I  didn't  love  him.  He  knew  it  all  the  time." 

"  Jessamine,"  said  Royal,  a  sinister  fear  lifting  its  head, 
serpent-wise,  in  his  heart,  "  look  me  in  the  eyes  and  answer 
me  yes  or  no,  as  I  tell  you.  Of  course  Jack  told  you  that 
he  loved  you,  didn't  he  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  that  is,  he — 

"  Wait,  dear.  Of  course,  of  course.  And  did  you  tell 
him  that  you  loved  him?  " 

"  No  ;  I- 

"  What  did  you  say,  Jessamine  ?  Can  you  remember 
just  exactly  what  you  said  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  told  him — yes — I'm  quite  certain  I  told  him, 
that  I  didn't  know." 

In  the  awful  silence,  as  void  of  palpitations  as  though 
it  were  the  ante-room  of  the  Judgment  Day,  she  looked 
like  a  seraph  which  the  destroying  angel  would  pass  by. 
A  gray  and  terrible  numbness  crept  over  Royal.  It  seemed 
as  if  a  thick  mist  rose  out  of  the  depths  of  his  being 
and  befogged  his  brain  in  tangled  clouds. 

"  But  I  have  never  known,"  she  continued,  her  voice  as 
musical  as  the  tinkle  of  a  fountain.  "  What  else  could  I 
say  ?  "  She  nestled  a  little  closer  to  him.  "  If  I  knew  now 
I  would  tell  you." 

The  fog  blew  out  of  his  brain  and  light  and  perfume 
blew  in  with  the  last  words.  He  held  her  in  an  embrace 
of  passion,  but  his  eyes  searched  hers  with  a  commanding 
gaze  and  his  voice  had  a  firm  masculine  ring  as  he  said  : 

"  Jessamine,  when  I  win  your  love,  you  shall  tell  me, 
and  when  you  love  me  you  shall  marry  me  ;  do  you  un- 
derstand that?  " 

"  Yes  ;  that  is,  if " 

"  Of  course,  if.  But  there  will  be  no  if.  I'll  attend  to 
that.  In  the  meantime,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
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mistake,  we'll  be  engaged,  and  I'll  see  to  it  that  no  one  else 
gives  you  certain  lessons  but  me." 

"  But,"  she  protested, "  no  one  must  know  in  the  mean- 
time. We  will  just  know  it  ourselves." 

"  Never  !  Everybody  shall  know  it.  All  the  world  shall 
know  that  I  am  your  promised  husband." 

"  Why,  Royal,  I  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"  You  must  think  of  it  here  and  now,"  he  said,"  and 
give  me  an  answer.  Jessamine,  I  love  you  too  much  to  dally 
in  any  way.  Now,  listen,  darling ;  I  am  your  lover,  and 
I  will  teach  you  to  love  me  in  my  way,  and  you  are  to 
marry  me  just  as  soon  as  you  know  you  love  me.  I  will 
give  you  a  little  time,  but  not  too  long,  not  too  long." 

He  kissed  her  again,  and  whispered  in  her  ear:  "Kiss 
me,  dear,"  and  when  she  did  he  folded  her  in  his  arms  in 
infinite  content,  all  his  desire  whelmed  for  the  moment  in 
a  sacred  possession  that  was  not  of  earth.  Then  he  said: 
"  How  long,  Jessamine  ?"  His  voice  was  like  a  caress  on 
each  syllable.  "  Jessamine,  Jessamine  !  "  he  repeated,  in  a 
soft  and  tender  intoxication  of  emotion.  "  You  must  not 
keep  me  waiting.  I  will  not  wait.  Oh,  Jessamine,  don't 
you  love  me  now,  now?" 

At  last  she  was  awed,  for  his  lips  rained  kisses  on  her 
face  like  fiery  particles,  and  his  strong  arms  and  passionate 
whispered  words  shook  her  very  heart. 

Then  she  lay,  pale  and  subdued,  in  his  arms,  with  the 
first  intimation  that  had  ever  dawned  on  her  that  she  had 
met  her  master. 

"  You  will  consider  yourself  engaged  to  me  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  be  engaged  until  I  promise  to  marry  you  ?  " 

"  You  will  promise.  But,  Jessamine,  this  must  be  set- 
tled to-night,  I  will  not  leave  you  until  you  say  positively 
when  you  will  give  me  your  answer  !  " 

"  In  one  year."  Royal  stared.  "  Yes,  that  is  soon 
enough.  I've  promised  mamma  I  won't  marry  before 
I'm  twenty  anyhow,  and  perhaps  she  wouldn't  have  you 
for  a  son-in-law." 

They  both  laughed.  Mrs.  Lester's  preference  for 
Royal  was  evident.  So  easy  and  untrammeled  had  been 
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the  intimacy  of  the  two  families  that  the  respective  young 
members  scarcely  knew  the  difference  in  the  home  at- 
mosphere of  the  two  houses.  The  moment  Mrs.  Lester's 
name  was  mentioned  Royal  felt  a  restored  confidence. 

"  I  hadn't  thought  of  that,"  he  said.  "  I'll  come  down 
some  evening  and  be  properly  introduced." 

"  But  it  will  be  a  year  before  I  give  you  my  answer." 

He  took  her  hand  and  carried  it  to  his  lips  as  reveren- 
tially as  if  she  were  a  queen  and  he  the  most  abject  subject 
ever  granted  the  high  favor  of  touching  her  gracious 
fingers. 

"  For  a  year  I  am  your  slave.  I  will  sue  you  and  woo 
you  and  love  you,  and  drive  off  all  base  imitations  of 
myself.  But,  remember,  this  year  is  mine — mine  for  the 
head  of  the  lists,  mine  to  be  first  in  everything."  His 
eyes  were  dangerous.  "  If  you  are  not  all  mine,  at  least 
you  shall  belong  to  no  one  else.  I  give  you  fair  warning 
that  I  will  brook  no  favored  rival.  If  I  am  not  first,  no 
one  else  shall  be,  and,  in  the  end,  I  will  have  all  or  noth- 
ing. Kiss  me  good-night." 

A  moment  later  she  stood,  dazed  with  the  violence  of 
his  parting  salute.  He  strode  along,  urged  by  the  most 
powerful  forces  known  to  man.  He  had  entered  upon  an 
epoch-making  year  of  his  life — that  terrible  era  for  a 
man  when  he  loves  a  woman  who  loves  him  not,  nor  any 
man,  because  she  knows  not  love,  yet  linked  in  a  fragile 
and  mutable  chain — that  especial  invention  of  the  devil, 
a  conditional  engagement. 

"  I  will  tell  you  when  I  love  you !  " 

Ah  !     Madre  de  Dios  ! 


CHAPTER  XVII 

SEVERAL  months  later  Royal  was  alone  in  the  office, 
the  senior  members  of  the  firm  being  in  court  arguing  an 
important  case,  when  Basil  came  in  and  flung  himself  on 
a  chair. 
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"  Take  a.  rest  on  Blackstone,  Royal,  you've  been  work- 
ing too  hard  lately." 

"  This  is  not  Blackstone,"  said  Royal,  smiling.  "  I  am 
working  on  a  draft  of  certain  recommendations  on  the 
army  by  General  Jackson  to  send  to  the  President,  and 
I  must  have  it  completed  by  this  evening." 

"Oh,  bother  the  army!  What  is  it  now?  Does  Old 
Hickory  want  Congress  to  pass  a  law  giving  him  permis- 
sion to  hang  every  man  who  will  not  enlist  for  ninety-nine 
years,  or  does  he  want  to  take  a  company  of  dragoons 
and  go  and  whip  some  more  Indians?" 

"  It  is  possible  that  the  General  might  be  willing  to  do 
either,"  replied  Royal,  "  but  it  happens  that  these  recom- 
mendations are  not  in  that  line."  He  glanced  toward 
the  loose  pile  of  sheets  in  Jackson's  bold,  well-known  hand, 
where  vigor  was  indicated  in  every  stroke,  each  word 
seeming  to  stand  out  independently  of  its  fellows.  "  And 
that  is  not  all,"  he  continued,  as  though  communing 
with  himself.  "  The  game  of  President-making  is  on  in 
good  earnest  now.  Here  we  are  with  six  Richmonds  in 
the  field,  and  it  may  be  a  hot  race  at  the  finish.  Craw- 
ford, Adams,  Clay,  Calhoun,  even  De  Witt  Clinton  as- 
pires ;  and  yet  there  is  only  one  man  who  can  win,  and 
that  is  General  Jackson.  The  Virginian  junta  has  had 
its  day ;  New  England  has  not  done  anything  to  deserve 
the  nomination  ;  New  York  is  in  the  clutches  of  a 
greedy,  unscrupulous  set  of  schemers,  and  these  three 
Southerners — "  he  waved  his  hand.  "  No,  the  next 
President  is  going  to  be  the  man  who  saved  the  country 
at  New  Orleans,  when  no  other  could  have  saved  us  ;  the 
man  who  saved  us  Florida  from  the  Creeks  and  the 
Spaniards." 

"  Hear,  hear  ! "  cried  Basil,  mockingly,  toppling  on 
his  chair.  "  I  think  there  is  more  than  President-making 
going  on.  We  must  have  an  attorney-general,  also 
and  in  my  mind's  eye  I  see  the  honorable,  the  attorney- 
general,  one  Royal  Russell,  of  Nashville,  who ' 

"  Look  at  that,"  interrupted  Royal,  pushing  a  newspaper 
toward  Basil.  "  Result  of  the  opposition  in  Georgia  to 
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Crawford's  game  of  boosting  himself  by  putting  a  man 
who  might  be  dangerous  in  the  second  place.  Rough  on 
Van,  isn't  it?  " 

Basil  looked  attentively  at  the  work  of  art  submitted 
for  his  inspection.  It  was  a  Georgia  newspaper,  several 
weeks  old,  as  news  was  apt  to  be  in  those  days  of  horse- 
back couriers,  and  it  contained  one  of  the  characteristic 
cartoons  of  the  period,  a  picture  of  Martin  Van  Buren, 
who  was  already  known  to  be  Crawford's  choice  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  and  it  represented  Van  Buren  as  half 
fox,  half  monkey,  this  hybrid  being  labeled  "  Blue 
Whiskey  Van,"  together  with  certain  verses  so  much 
more  "  yellow"  than  any  modern  journalism  I  wot  of 
that  they  are  not  reproduced  here. 

"  Poor  Van  !  "  said  Basil.  "  But  it's  too  soon  for  him  to 
have  a  chance,  if  he  ever  can  have  any.  They  seem  to 
sprout  Presidents  early  sometimes,  but  of  course  the 
whole  country  must  have  seen  long  ago  that  Jackson  was 
the  inevitable,  the  logical  candidate." 

"  That  is  just  what  the  whole  country  has  not  seen," 
interrupted  Royal. 

"  Very  likely.  Commend  me  to  the  stupidity  of  the 
mass.  But  at  any  rate,  there's  a  hot  time  on  now,  and 
this  cartoon,"  he  tapped  the  paper,  "  is  nothing  compared 
to  what  has  been  published  about  Jackson.  They're 
really  afraid  of  him,  but  it's  a  fact  that  they  can  get  some 
things  on  the  old  man.  It's  a  pity." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Royal,  his  brow  darkening,  "  that  is 
true.  That  duel  with  Dickinson,  for  instance.  The 
General  spends  half  of  his  time  trying  to  keep  the  papers 
with  their  vile  allusions  to  it  out  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  way. 
These  accursed  hounds  are  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency 
that  they  must  needs  attack  a  woman  for  the  sake  of 
pulling  down  a  candidate." 

He  pushed  a  pile  of  papers  away  with  one  sweep  of  his 
arm.  His  hazel  eyes,  that  always  burned  black  under 
excitement,  sparkled.  Basil's  dark,  handsome  face  took 
on  an  inscrutable  expression. 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  he  said,  slowly  and  carefully, 


but  as  though  he  were  thinking  of  something  else.  "  It 
is  monstrous  to  smirch  a  woman's  name.  I  have  always 
considered  it  one  of  the  utmost  fatalities  that  so  good 
and  pure  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Jackson  should  be  the 
victim  of  such  a  cruel  slander,  fit  to  poison  any  life. 
Heaven  only  knows  what  wounds  she  has  bravely  con- 
cealed all  these  years.  She  must  have  shed  many  bitter 
tears  in  private." 

"  Poor  woman,"  said  Royal,  gloomily.  "  I  have  a  pre- 
sentiment that  these  terrible  lies  will  kill  her.  She  has 
serious  recurrent  heart  attacks  now,  and  they  are  aggra- 
vated of  late  by  this  political  excitement.  She  must 
know  that  such  charges  are  inevitable.  Dickinson  is 
dead,  but  this  poisonous  brood  of  lies  springs  hydra- 
headed  from  the  ground,  and  not  even  Jackson  can 
ever  stamp  all  of  them  out.  I  have  seen  her  frequently 
of  late,  and  I  do  not  know  any  woman  whom  I  respect 
and  admire  more  for  pure  womanliness." 

He  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  in  the  half  ab- 
stracted manner  peculiar  to  him,  and  fixed  his  wide-open 
eyes  on  the  desk  before  him,  as  though  they  saw  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  Looking  into  those  eyes  one 
would  intuitively  realize  that  he  was  one  who  would 
never  be  conquered  by  the  ravenous  demands  of  a  purely 
animal  passion,  though  that  fire  of  life  was  only  banked 
in  the  deep  recesses  of  his  nature.  He  would  never  love 
permanently  save  with  that  divine  union  of  the  brain  and 
the  heart  which  has  given  to  the  world  every  name  that 
has  not  died. 

The  man  who  sat  regarding  him  was  at  the  opposite 
physical  and  mental  pole,  lacking  that  fine  edge  of  tem- 
perament that  dominated  both  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  the  other,  but  with  power  stamped  on  him,  a  bold 
magnetic  power,  warm,  domineering,  compelling  ;  a  gaze 
out  of  those  dark  eyes  that  had  sent  slaves  trembling  and 
women  weeping  many  times,  for  Basil  Dornette  ruled 
absolutely  or  not  at  all.  There  is  a  certain  changeless- 
ness  in  nature  and  in  man.  There  are  but  two  basic  types 
for  the  whole  human  race,  the  intellectual  and  physical, 
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and  individuals  are  mere  variations.  Many  character- 
istics of  the  two  types  had  persisted  in  these  two 
men. 

Royal's  mind,  always  impetuous  and  creative  in  action, 
had  traveled  far  beyond  his  last  spoken  words.  Already 
he  had  completed  the  military  draft  and  outlined  a  brief 
when  he  heard  Basil's  voice  saying : 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  pity  about  that  duel,  but  Jackson  did 
right  to  kill  him." 

"  Right !  Right !  "  echoed  Royal,  half  dreamily.  "  How 
can  it  ever  be  right  to  take  the  life  of  another  human 
being  for  any  reason  ?  " 

"  For  God's  sake,  what  are  you  saying !  "  cried  Basil, 
sharply.  "  Don't  talk  like  a  fool  !  Remember  you  are 
speaking  of  what  concerns  the  honor  of  a  woman.  I'll 
wager  you  never  dared  to  say  that  in  Jackson's  presence. 
What's  the  matter  with  you  anyway  ?  You're  thinking 
about  something  else.  Wake  up  !  I  have  come  to  ask 
something  of  you." 

"  All  right.  Go  ahead.  I'll  do  anything  I  can  to  ac- 
commodate you." 

"  It's  something  you  can  easily  do,  Royal,  I'm  in  for  a 
turn  on  the  field  of  honor.  I've  challenged  John  Porter, 
and  I  meet  him  a  week  from  to-day.  I  want  you  to  be 
my  second. 

"  Don't  do  it ;  you'll  be  sorry." 

"  There  are  those  who  will  be  sorrier  than  I.  We  can 
afford  to  lose  one  such  man  as  John  Porter  out  of  the 
population  of  Nashville.  Have  you  such  a  poor  opinion 
of  my  aim  ?  You  forget.  Come,  Royal,  stand  by  me 
now.  I'd  rather  have  you  than  anybody  else.  I'm  going 
to  give  a  dinner  at  the  Nashville  Inn  on  the  night  of  the 
meeting  and  give  a  history  of  dueling  from  early  times. 
You  are  quite  erudite,  but  even  so  there  are  those  who 
have  some  special  information." 

Royal  looked  at  him  with  deep,  quiet  eyes. 

"  Basil,  I  can't  do  it,  not  even  for  you.  I  thought  you 
knew  my  sentiments  on  that  subject  too  well  to  ask  me 
if  you  ever  invited  such  an  encounter,  for  I  know  you 
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have  invited  it,  and  I  hoped  too  that  you  would  have 
sense  enough  to  keep  out  of  such  business.  We  have 
had  enough  of  it,  and  I  for  one  shall  use  my  influence 
against  it  in  future  !" 

"  In  the  name  of  all  that's  sensible,"  said  Basil,  angrily, 
"  what  has  come  over  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing  new.  I  thought  you  understood  my  position 
on  this  subject  long  ago.  I  found  it  advisable  some  time 
since  to  state  my  opinion  of  several  matters,  and  dueling 
was  one  of  them.  I  have  told  you  distinctly,  as  I  have 
told  every  one  else,  that  I  disapprove  of  the  code,  and 
further,  that  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  a  duel  will  be 
recognized  as  a  crime  and  the  practice  wiped  out  by 
statute.  Surely  you  must  acknowledge  that  you  have 
heard  me  say  these  things." 

"  It  is  true  I  have,"  admitted  Basil,  "  but  to  utter  a 
mere  political  opinion  is  one  thing,  and  to  stand  by  a 
friend  is  another." 

"  There  is  where  you  are  mistaken.  It  was  not  a  mere 
political  opinion,  it  was  a  principle,  and  I  am  standing  by 
that  and  by  you  as  my  friend  when  I  refuse  to  counte- 
nance such  a  meeting." 

"  Royal,"  said  Basil,  quickly,  "you  know  that  I,  of  all 
men,  would  not  question  your  courage,  yet  this  is  a  very 
strange  and  a  very  serious  position  to  take  regarding  a 
code  which,  above  all  others,  affords  a  final  test  of  a  man's 
courage.  If  I,  for  one,  did  not  accept  it,  I  should  consider 
myself  a  coward." 

"  Answer  me  this,"  said  Royal,  "  if  you  meet  John 
Porter,  do  you  expect  to  leave  the  field  alive  ?  " 

"  Do  I  expect  to  leave  the  field  alive  ?  "  echoed  Basil, 
staring.  "  Why,  he  is  as  good  as  a  dead  man  now,  and  he 
knows  it.  I  will  bore  a  hole  through  his  heart  while  his 
bullet  is  in  the  air." 

"  Then,  if,  as  you  say,  he  knows  he  is  to  meet  death  at 
your  hands,  which  is  the  braver  man  of  the  two,  you  or 
he?  If  you  take  no  risks,  where  is  your  courage  put  to 
the  test  ?  If  you  want  his  life,  why  do  you  not  go  out 
on  the  street  and  shoot  him  down  ?  " 
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"  This  is  a  peculiar  argument  fora  lawyer,"  half  sneered 
Basil. 

"  It  is  an  argument  I  should  not  fear  to  make  in  open 
court  if  necessary,"  replied  Royal.  "  Both  processes  are 
murder,  pure  and  simple.  For  my  part,  my  own  life  is 
always  at  the  service  of  my  country,  but  I  cannot  imagine 
that  the  day  will  ever  come  when  I  shall  be  willing  to 
place  it  in  jeopardy  at  the  hands  of  an  adversary  on  the 
so-called  field  of  honor.  If  you  choose  to  consider  this 
an  admission  of  cowardice,  you  are  welcome  to  do  so, 
but  it  is  my  final  position." 

The  utter  candor  of  the  words  came  with  the  impact 
of  an  unyielding  verity.  Basil,  looking  at  the  clean-cut 
face,  the  eyes  glowing  with  the  hidden  fires  back  of  them, 
knew  that  here  was  courage  of  a  high  order. 

"You  know  I  would  never  consider  it  such  an  admis- 
sion," he  said.  Silence  fell  for  a  moment,  then  Royal 
said,  suddenly  : 

"  By  the  way,  what  is  all  this  about  ?  What  is  the 
nature  of  your  quarrel  with  John  Porter?" 

Basil  looked  at  him  carefully,  and  seemed  to  make  a 
study  of  the  other's  inmost  thoughts.  Then  he  said, 
curtly : 

"Politics!" 

"Ah,  a  woman  !  " 

Basil  laughed. 

"  At  last  you  have  shown  a  glimpse  of  that  extraordi- 
nary intuition  I  have  always  considered  characteristic  of 
you.  I  hope  you  will  now  understand  how  invulnerable 
my  position  is.  I  have  heard  you  say  that  the  man 
never  breathed  whose  life  was  worth  a  woman's  reputa- 
tion." 

"  Yes,  I  have  said  that,  and  I  say  also  that  a  dead  man 
does  not  always  stop  gossiping  tongues." 

He  looked  squarely  at  Basil,  and  the  latter  returned 
the  gaze  unflinchingly.  Both  men  knew  perfectly  that 
the  woman  in  question  was  the  beautiful  and  vivacious 
wife  of  a  well-known  citizen.  Her  charm  and  reckless- 
ness had  involved  more  than  one  name,  though  her  wit 
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and  diplomacy  had  thus  far  saved  her  from  actual 
scandal.  Her  vivid,  magnetic  personality  even  now  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  minds  of  both,  and  Royal  continued 
impatiently  : 

"  What  a  fool  you  are  to  deliberately  add  a  victim  to 
her  quiver.  A  woman  like  that  is  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  blood.  Then,  when  her  inordinate  appetite  is 
filled,  she  turns  from  the  man  who  presented  her  with 
her  latest  scalp  and  gathers  in  fresh  game." 

"  Really,  I  had  no  idea  you  would  take  it  so  seriously. 
You  must  have  a  little  affair  of  your  own  on." 

Royal  flushed. 

"  I  am  no  saint,  and  you  know  it.  Heaven  forbid  that 
I  should  pose  as  one.  But,  if  I  am  a  fool,  I  am  not  the 
particular  kind  that  will  stoop  to  gratify  the  bloodthirsty 
vanity  of  a  woman,  a  human  vampire,  who  exists  only  to 
feed  on  others.  I  would  as  soon  fall  into  the  net  of  a 
professional  blackmailer." 

"  Well,  I'm  afraid  you  will  miss  some  fun,  my  dear 
boy.  This  little  episode  is  titillating  me  most  pleasantly 
just  now,  and  if  the  fair  sex  was  not  made  for  man,  in 
heaven's  name  why  does  it  exist  ?  Man  needs  love,  but 
he  needs  diversity  still  more,  and  there  are  as  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  love  as  there  are  of  infidelity." 

"  One  can  scarcely  suspect  you  of  ignorance,"  said 
Royal. 

Basil  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  May  I  inquire  if  you  intend  to  try  all  the  brands  of 
each  ?  " 

"  Perhaps.  If  I  do,  think  how  many  lives  I  shall  live 
here." 

The  two  men  stood  up  by  a  mutual  impulse  and 
looked  at  each  other  with  that  finality  peculiar  to  occa- 
sions when  the  old  is  replaced  by  the  new.  Such  a 
moment  is  chemical.  It  is  like  watching  the  effect  of  a 
precipitate  in  the  glass,  when  the  colorless  liquid  cloud, 
shifts  into  red  or  violet,  and  the  tiny,  significant  crystals 
slowly  sink  to  the  bottom,  the  whole  solution  changed  as 
completely  as  though  the  world  had  been  re-created.  The 
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precipitate  had  done  its  work  in  both  minds,  but  over  this 
>ubtle  transformation  the  outward  forms  of  a  long  and 
well-established  intimacy  held  sway,  even  as  a  shell  will 
live  after  the  kernel  is  dead.  Royal  held  out  his  hand  in 
the  old,  frank  way,  and  the  sunniness  of  his  smile  broke 
through  the  stern  gravity  of  a  moment  before. 

"  I'm  sorry  ;  but  you  understand.  I'd  do  it  for  you  if 
I  could." 

"  It's  all  right,  Royal.  I  think  you've  taken  an  ultra 
position,  but  that's  your  affair.  I  hadn't  the  slightest 
idea  you'd  refuse,  or  I  wouldn't  have  come  to  you.  I 
suppose  you  won't  attend  the  dinner  either?" 

"  No  ;  I'll  have  to  be  excused  for  the  same  reason." 

"  Well,  we'll  miss  you.  Let  me  know  when  the  Legis- 
lature passes  your  anti-dueling  law." 

He  went  out  of  the  door  and  down  the  street  rapidly. 
Royal  turned  to  his  desk  and  plunged  into  a  mountain 
of  work  with  that  complete  concentration  of  energy 
which  is  little  short  of  genius. 

Apparently  nothing  had  happened,  but  the  result  of 
the  morning's  interview  was  not  yet  apparent. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

ONE  week  later  Basil  killed  John  Porter  in  the  duel,  as 
he  had  said  he  would.  The  men  met  under  the  most 
approved  regulations  of  the  code  not  far  from  Nashville, 
and  Basil's  quick  and  deadly  aim  sent  a  bullet  into  the 
heart  of  his  antagonist,  while  he  received  in  exchange  a 
scratch  in  the  shoulder.  An  alleged  political  quarrel, 
having  its  rise  in  the  antagonistic  and  semi-turbulent 
state  of  parties  and  factions  relative  to  the  Presidential 
campaign,  was  the  motive  industriously  promulgated. 
There  were  those  who  knew  better,  but,  though  there 
was  considerable  gossip  for  some  time,  it  was  hushed  up 
by  consent  of  the  most  interested  persons,  and  every- 
thing apparently  went  on  as  before.  In  reality,  that  duel 
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was  the  beginning  of  a  breach  that  affected  the  little 
circle  of  four  more  than  any  of  them  realized  at  the  time. 

The  fatal  meeting  on  the  field  of  honor  was  common 
in  those  days,  and  there  were  but  few  to  question  the 
expediency  of  it,  for  not  only  most  men  but  many 
women  approved  of  it.  Basil  achieved  the  sort  of  fame 
that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  successful  duelist,  and  his 
prestige  was  somewhat  increased.  He  was  chagrined, 
however,  when  both  Ellen  and  Jessamine  refused  to 
smile  on  him  for  it,  and,  in  the  long  arguments  that 
finally  grew  out  of  it,  Basil  laid  the  blame  for  it  at 
Royal's  door.  This  led  to  still  further  words,  and  the 
end  of  the  matter  was  that  the  hitherto  utterly  free  and 
untrammeled  relations  among  them  were  for  some 
time  relegated  to  that  frosty  realm  where  a  certain 
formality  replaces  what  has  been  cordial  and  unfettered. 

It  was  Royal  who  saved  the  situation.  He  held  an 
ascendency  over  all  three  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
use  now  ;  over  Basil  by  force  of  superior  will  and  intellect, 
over  Ellen  by  virtue  of  the  deep  mutual  affection  of 
brother  and  sister,  over  Jessamine  by  the  superior  ad- 
vantage of  the  most  favored  lover.  But,  in  truth,  he  had 
his  hands  full  in  those  days,  for  in  addition  to  every 
family  tie,  every  personal  desire  and  the  claims  of  friends 
and  sweethearts,  he  was  more  and  more  in  demand  by 
Jackson  and  his  able  and  astute  political  manager,  Major 
Lewis. 

Jackson  had  been  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the 
legislature  of  Tennessee  in  the  summer  of  1822,  and  now, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  every  political 
engine  known  to  the  unfathomable  mysteries  of  party 
strife  was  working  either  for  or  against  him.  The  first 
campaign  of  Jackson  for  the  office  of  the  Chief  Executive 
is  referred  to  by  some  historical  writers  as  "  the  scrub 
race  for  the  Presidency,"  and  an  intimate  research  into 
the  methods  pursued  will  convince  any  one  that  the 
appellation  is  not  far  wrong.  Also,  certain  of  the  old 
machine  methods  would  no  longer  work,  for  out  of  the 
effervescence  of  ideas  that  began  to  seize  men,  there  was 
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a  very  definite  one  to  the  effect  that  "  King  Caucus,"  the 
nomination  of  party  candidates  by  Congressional  caucus, 
must  be  overthrown.  The  Federalist  party  was,  of 
course,  dead,  but  there  still  survived  a  spirit  and  concep- 
tion of  affairs  which  was  essentially  Federalistic.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Jeffersonian  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Jeffersonian  idea  of  democracy 
were  being  slowly  remodeled  in  the  crucible  of  the  grow- 
ing nation,  especially  in  the  West,  that  rapidly  growing 
section  on  which  the  South  looked  askance,  and  already 
the  question  of  the  tariff  had  indicated  the  lines  of  de- 
markation.  Before  long  a  new  and  radical  interpretation 
of  the  powers  and  limitations  of  the  Constitution  was  to 
shape  itself  in  the  minds  of  the  controlling  masses  of  the 
people,  and  the  man  who  was  to  stand  as  an  epitome  of 
that  vigorous  principle  of  government  known  to  this  day 
as  the  "  Jacksonian  Democracy "  was  now  a  candidate 
for  the  place  of  authority  at  Washington. 

So  far  as  can  be  indicated  for  a  general  statement,  it 
may  be  said  that  Crawford  was  nominated  by  a  mere 
moiety  of  a  personal  following ;  that  Clay  and  Adams 
advocated  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  and 
a  generous  outlay  of  the  Federal  revenues  for  internal 
improvements,  and  that  Crawford  and  Jackson  were 
strict  constructionists  and  opposed  to  such  expenditures 
of  the  public  moneys. 

No  words  can  paint  the  violence  of  the  campaign. 
It  was  roughly  described  as  a  "  silver-forked  aristocracy 
against  the  barbarians  of  the  West."  Jackson  was  poo- 
poohed  in  the  Northern  States,  where  his  military  services 
were  sometimes  unfavorably  compared  with  those  of 
Perry  or  Harrison.  "A  great  general,  no  doubt,"  said 
others,  "  but  not  fitted  for  the  important  office  of  the 
Chief  Executive."  Nor  was  the  excitement  confined  to 
political  organizations  and  the  lords  of  creation.  The 
fair  sex  became  active ;  drawing-rooms  were  thronged 
with  society  leaders  who  did  not  hesitate  to  champion  the 
cause  of  a  favorite ;  the  theatre  was  invaded  by  a  rota- 
tion of  partisan  representatives,  and  this  state  of  affairs 
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existed  al'<  over  the  country.  In  Washington  the  legis- 
lative business  of  Congress  languished  during  the  last 
days  of  Monroe's  administration,  while  Senators  and 
Representatives  swarmed  in  committee  rooms  and  held 
midnight  sessions  of  confab  and  scheming.  In  New 
York,  Martin  Van  Buren  was /handling  the  party  lines 
that  were  soon  to  place  him  in  virtual  control  of  the 
machinery  of  that  state.  In  Tennessee  scarcely  a  name 
but  Jackson's  was  mentioned. 

Royal  threw  himself  into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  which 
had  taken  on  a  new  complication,  the  election  of  a  U.  S. 
Senator  favorable  to  Jackson.  Colonel  John  Williams 
had  been  the  Senator  for  eight  years,  and  his  term  expired 
in  March  of  1823,  but  he  declined  to  support  Jackson, 
being  committed  to  Crawford's  interests.  It  was  evident 
that  Tennessee,  standing  before  the  nation  as  the  sponsor 
of  Jackson  for  the  Presidency,  could  not  afford  to  have 
an  anti-Jackson  man  in  the  Senate.  In  this  dilemma  the 
closest  friends  of  the  General  decided  on  a  bold  but 
simple  stroke.  Under  the  advice  of  Major  Lewis,  Major 
Eaton,  Edward  Livingston,  Royal  and  others,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  elect  Jackson  himself  to  the  Senate! 
The  result  was  electrical.  Royal  wrote  letters,  articles, 
speeches,  inspired  an  active  campaign,  as  aggressive  as  it 
was  brilliant,  used  his  personal  influence  with  his  friends 
in  the  legislature,  and,  for  several  months,  did  the  work 
of  about  three  men.  Moreover,  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  went  out  into  the  country  districts  and  electioneered. 
It  was  after  a  brief  but  stirring  address  in  the  Eastern 
mountains  one  night  that  a  tall,  rawboned  citizen  in  blue 
homespun  slouched  up  to  him  as  he  stood  in  the  glare  of 
the  torches  and,  taking  off  his  coon-skin  cap  in  an 
awkward  salute,  he  said  : 

"  Thet's  a  pow'rful  good  speech  yeh  made  to-night." 
"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  replied  Royal. 
"  Are   yeh    goin*   'round    th'  country  t'  say  all   them 
things  'bout  Gcn'ral  Jackson  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is,  as  much  of  the  country  as  I  can  reach." 
"  Well,  I  reckon  yeh'r  foolin'   'way  time  sayin'  'em  in 
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these  hyar  parts  whar  't  wouldn't  be  safe  t'  vote  fuh  no- 
body but  Jackson." 

He  was  gone  before  Royal  could  reply.  Of  twenty- 
five  members  of  the  Tennessee  legislature  who  were  rash 
enough  to  vote  against  Jackson,  but  three  were  returned 
at  the  next  session.  The  result  might  have  been  easily 
predicted  ;  General  Jackson  was  elected  to  the  Senate  and 
so  became  at  the  same  time  a  United  States  Senator  and 
a  Presidential  candidate.  Twenty-six  years  had  passed 
since  he  had  first  been  a  Senator  from  his  adopted  State, 
with  his  hair  in  an  oil-skin  queue  at  Philadelphia.  His 
hair  was  bristling  now,  and  he  wore  better  clothes.  He 
was  warmly  welcomed  at  Washington,  by  such  as  did  not 
fear  him,  and  he  held  his  place  in  the  councils  of  state 
with  Rufus  King,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Robert  Y.  Hayne, 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  Major  Eaton,  John  Randolph, 
Thomas  H.  Benton  and  others  in  the  Senate,  while  in  the 
House  were  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  Edward  Liv- 
ingston, Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  William  C.  Rives  and 
Egbert  Ten  Eyck.  Most  of  these  men  were  to  be  heard 
from  in  the  future  even  more  emphatically  than  they  had 
been  in  the  past.  But,  for  the  present,  the  battle  of  the 
giants  was  not  on. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

ROYAL  was  living  in  the  proverbial  lover's  elysium. 
Although  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  equivocal 
promise  Jessamine  had  made  to  him,  and  which  was  all 
his  utmost  arts  could  wring  from  her,  the  feeble  link  was 
for  a  time  quite  strong  enough  to  bear  the  strain  of  his 
jealous  and  all-compelling  love,  and  the  flowery  yoke  was 
sweet  to  him.  Jessamine  was  angelic.  She  seemed  to 
have  a  dawning  sense  of  a  new  and  controlling  influence 
in  her  life,  and  her  varied  coquetries  smoothed  out  into 
more  gentle  and  demure  graces  that  filled  Royal  with 
delight. 
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He  had  speedily  exerted  a  sort  of  benevolent  despotism 
over  her,  and  it  was  his  calm,  half  grave  authority  that 
was  the  real  secret  of  her  new  and  tamer  mood,  for  no 
man  had  heretofore  been  aught  save  abject.  Her  spon- 
taneous spirits,  her  clever  railleries,  her  gay,  witty  sallies 
all  seemed  to  redouble  and  to  sparkle  with  yet  more  fas- 
cination under  the  contact  of  his  opposite  temperament, 
and  so  the  first  months  of  their  tentative  understanding 
slipped  happily  away.  One  thing  only  was  like  a  cloud 
on  their  horizon,  or  at  least  on  Royal's  ;  Jessamine  firmly 
refused  to  sanction  an  announcement  of  their  engagement, 
declaring  that  that  should  not  be  done  unless  her  answer 
at  the  end  of  the  year  were  favorable.  Royal  brought  all 
his  influence  to  bear  on  this  point,  but  without  avail,  and 
he  then  felt  it  wiser  to  hold  his  peace,  sagely  arguing  that 
a  woman  is  likely  to  yield  the  more  surely  if  she  be  not 
too  much  coerced. 

In  spite  of  this  interdiction,  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  situation  by  virtually  driving  off  every  other  man  who 
laid  covetous  eyes  on  her.  This  with  the  exception  of 
Basil,  but,  as  he  had  never  posed  as  a  suitor  for  Jessamine, 
and  as  Royal  was  only  too  glad  to  have  the  recent  tempo- 
rary breach  repaired,  his  frequent  presence  was  not  unwel- 
come. The  first  note  showing  the  little  rift  within  the  lute 
came  unexpectedly. 

He  was  to  attend  a  party  with  her.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment, late  in  the  afternoon,  he  found  himself  still  en- 
grossed with  the  details  of  an  important  law  case  that 
had  developed  unlooked-for  complications.  The  hearing 
was  set  for  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  he  realized 
with  dismay  that  it  would  require  many  more  hours  of 
steady  work  to  fit  him  for  his  appearance  in  court  in 
behalf  of  his  client.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  half- 
past  five  o'clock.  He  moodily  reflected  that  all  he  dared 
take  time  to  do  was  to  go  to  the  Nashville  Inn  for  supper 
and  return  to  his  office  for  work,  and  it  was  with  reluctant 
anger  that  he  decided  all  he  could  do  would  be  to  send 
Sam,  the  office  boy,  out  to  her  with  a  note  explaining  the 
situation  and  imploring  her  forgiveness  for  something 
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that  no  mortal'  man  has  ever  been  able  to  avoid  at  times, 
the  imperative  demands  of  business  over  pleasure. 

Steam  and  electricity  are  such  familiar  tamed  demons 
to  us,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  realize,  without  a 
definite  reminder,  how  barren  of  facilities  we  were  three 
quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Here  was  a  sighing  and  pas- 
sionate lover,  as  eager  as  Malvolio  or  Romeo,  or  Launce- 
lot,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  that  sadly  smitten  herd,  con- 
demned to  unwelcome  absence  from  his  heart's  desire, 
and  he  could  not  call  her  up  over  the  telephone  !  He 
could  not  telegraph  her,  or  call  a  district  messenger  boy, 
or  even  send  a  special  delivery  letter  !  And,  at  that,  he  was 
better  off  than  if  they  had  been  in  different  cities,  for 
there  were  no  fast  mails  in  those  days.  In  1830  there 
were  less  than  twenty-five  miles  of  railroad  on  the  map 
of  the  United  States,  and  there  was  no  mail  transportation 
save  by  post  route  on  horseback  and  the  slow  packets. 
Even  as  late  as  1859  ^  *s  sa'd  that  a  clerk  in  New  York 
City  used  to  walk  down  to  the  Battery  and  carry  all  the 
Southern  mail  up  to  the  post-office,  while  in  1851  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  then  a  promising  senator  from  Mississippi, 
introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the  purchase  of  a  certain 
number  of  Egyptian  and  Arabian  camels,  to  establish  a 
fast  mail  route  of  fifteen  days  between  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  ! 

However,  Royal,  sunk  in  unwelcome  reflections,  dreamed 
not  of  telephones  or  of  camels.  He  wrote  Jessamine  a 
note.  Heaven  knows  it  will  not  be  reproduced  here,  for 
it  was  like  all  other  love  notes  that  ever  were  written,  and 
differed  not  from  any,  save  in  the  imagination  of  him  who 
wrote  it.  Then  he  gave  it  to  Sam,  tough,  freckled  and 
wise ;  paid  him,  said  there  was  no  answer,  dismissed  him 
for  the  night  and  went  over  to  the  Nashville  Inn.  Here 
he  met  Carroll  and  Lieutenant  Donelson,  and  the  three 
men  ate  a  hot,  heavy,  unhealthy  supper,  and  talked  poli- 
tics. Then  he  went  back  to  the  office  and  worked  until 
midnight. 

His  complete  abstraction  in  the  labor  of  preparing  the 
case  at  hand,  had  driven  every  other  idea  out  of  his  mind, 
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but,  as  he  put  away  his  papers  and  locked  the  office  door, 
his  thoughts  flew  back  to  Jessamine  like  the  needle  to 
the  North  Pole.  His  fagged  brain  thrilled  with  the 
thought  that  some  time  the  day  would  come  when  his 
tired  footsteps  would  turn  toward  her  at  night ;  when  all 
the  weariness  of  his  spirit  would  leap  into  joy  at  her  pres- 
ence, when  his  gloom  would  flush  into  peace  under  her 
sunny  smile*  He  felt  himself  expand.  How  desirable 
was  life!  Oh,  Jessamine  !  Jessamine  ! 

As  he  walked,  unheeding  everything,  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  noise  and  scuffling  of  a  party  approaching 
from  down  the  street.  It  was  evidently  composed  of 
unruly  elements,  and  loud  and  angry  voices  were  mingled 
with  sterner  and  deeper  ones  that  spoke  of  teaching  others 
to  know  better  and  of  protecting  property  from  lawless 
young  ruffians.  Royal  was  about  to  turn  into  a  side 
street  when  he  heard  a  familiar  voice  utter  an  appeal  for 
mercy.  He  recognized  the  loud  and  calf-like  tones  of 
Sam,  who  was  given  to  raucous  lamentations  on  the 
flimsiest  pretext,  and  he  hastened  toward  the  group. 
There  he  beheld  the  marshal,  a  deputy  sheriff  and  a 
worthy  farmer  by  the  name  of  Snyder,  half  dragging  along 
five  rebellious  young  culprits  toward  the  jail.  Sam  was 
in  the  grasp  of  Snyder ;  his  companions  were  four  half- 
grown  cubs  like  himself,  who  were  chiefly  noted  foi  being 
rough  and  unterrified  young  citizens  prone  to  much 
uncivilized  conduct.  These  four  maintained  a  dignified 
silence,  devoting  their  efforts  to  certain  muscular  activi- 
ties that  kept  the  marshal  and  his  deputy  more  than  busy. 
Sam  was  howling  for  the  gang,  and  his  bellowing  might 
have  been  heard  a  mile  away. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Russell !  Mr.  Russell ! "  he  yelled. 

"  Stop  that  noise,  Sam,"  said  Royal,  in  his  sternest 
tones.  "  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Snyder?" 

'  Matter  enough,  sir.  These  young  devils  have  been 
caught  at  last.  They've  been  stealing  all  the  chickens  in 
the  country  for  weeks  past  and  cooking  and  eating  them 
in  barns,  endangering  the  property.  Finally  some  of  us 
put  up  notices  and  asked  whoever  was  taking  the  chickens 
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to  at  least  not  make  any  fires  in  our  barns.  I  was  one 
who  put  up  a  notice,  and  to-night  they  stole  my  chickens, 
broke  into  my  barn  and  cooked  them  in  the  loft.  The 
fire  got  kicked  out  into  the  straw,  and  it's  burned  to  the 
ground.  There  goes  the  last  of  it."  He  pointed  to  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  town.  A  late  moon,  swathed  in 
vaporous  clouds,  made  a  pale  and  uncertain  light,  and, 
rising  through  it,  in  a  broken  and  significant  column,  a 
dark  trail  of  smoke  told  the  tale. 

Royal  felt  a  just  anger  rise  within  him.  "  I  am  more 

than  sorry  for  this,  Mr.  Snyder,  and  I  will "  He  was 

interrupted  by  Sam's  renewed  bellowings. 

"  Stop  your  bawling,"  said  the  farmer,  shaking  him 
fiercely.  "  This  isn't  anything  to  what  you're  going  to 
get." 

It  was  a  prophecy.  In  his  wrigglings  Sam's  coat  had 
been  nearly  pulled  off,  and  a  square  white  packet  fell  to 
the  ground.  With  a  swift  intuition  Royal  picked  it  up 
and  looked  at  the  address  in  the  gibbous  light.  It  was 
his  note  to  Jessamine. 

"  You  young  scoundrel  !  "  he  said,  in  accents  of  wrath 
Sam  had  heard  before.  Then,  without  another  word,  he 
picked  up  a  stout  hickory  shingle  that  had  been  provi- 
dentially dropped,  and  fairly  lifting  Sam  from  the  farmer's 
grip,  he  laid  him  across  his  knee  and  administered  a  sound 
and  unerring  castigation,  of  a  fairly  heroic  type. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  farmer,  as  Royal  handed 
over  his  prisoner,  now  too  terrified  to  do  more  than  blub- 
ber faintly.  "  He  ought  to  have  had  a  lot  of  that  long 
ago." 

"  Take  them  all  along-,"  said  Royal,  addressing  the 
marshal,  "  and  lock  them  up.  I'll  appear  for  you,  Mr. 
Snyder.  These  lawless  proceedings  must  be  stopped." 

The  small  cavalcade  moved  off  in  one  direction,  silent 
and  orderly.  It  was  painfully  like  an  airing  of  good  little 
Sunday-school  boys  with  their  kind  teachers.  Royal 
went  in  the  other  direction  as  fast  as  long  and  rapid  strides 
could  take  him.  Within  fifteen  minutes  he  was  at  Jes- 
samine's house,  and,  his  blood  not  yet  being  cool  enough 
10 
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for  him  to  be  awed  by  ordinary  conventionalities,  he 
promptly  went  up  the  long  shaded  walk  to  the  house  and 
around  to  the  window  in  the  second  story  that  he  knew 
opened  into  Jessamine's  room.  It  was  a  bay  window, 
that  jutted  out  over  the  lawn  just  beyond  the  upper 
balcony,  which  extended  only  across  the  front  of  the 
house.  Directly  in  front  there  stood  a  great,  gnarled 
oak  tree,  its  stout  branches  reaching  out  in  every  direction. 
Royal,  under  the  tree,  reconnoitered  cautiously  until  he 
saw  a  shadow  cross  the  curtains,  then  he  called  softly : 

"  Jessamine  !     Jessamine  !  " 

The  shadow  stood  still,  listened,  came  to  the  window, 
parted  the  curtains  and  looked  out.  She  was  still  in  her 
white  party  gown  ;  the  white  and  shapely  column  of  her 
throat  was  bare  and  so  were  her  arms  to  the  little  fall  of 
lace  and  lawn  at  the  shoulder.  Her  face  was  in  the 
shadow,  but  the  grace  of  her  form  was  silhouetted  against 
the  light.  Royal  paused  not.  He  went  up  the  tree  with 
the  agility  of  a  squirrel  and  perched  himself  as  conve- 
niently near  as  possible,  not  near  enough,  unfortunately, 
to  get  her  within  his  eager  arms. 

"Jessamine,  dear,"  he  said.  "I'm  sorry  I  couldn't 
take  you  to  the  party,  and  I've  come  to  explain  about 
it." 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  indifferently.  "  I'm  sorry  you  took 
the  trouble.  But  it  really  didn't  make  any  difference. 
I  went  to  the  party."  She  made  a  motion  as  if  to  with- 
draw. 

"  Stop  a  minute !  "  cried  Royal.  "  You  must  not  go 
yet.  You  went  to  the  party!  With  whom  did  you 
go?" 

She  turned  her  head  so  that  her  face  was  brought 
within  the  zone  of  light.  Over  it  there  played  an  ex- 
pression of  delicate  scorn. 

"  I  went  with  Basil,"  she  said,  "  and  we  had  a  lovely 
time.  All  our  set  was  there  and  I  danced  every  dance." 
She  yawned  daintily.  "  But  I'm  tired  now,  and  it's  too 
awfully  late  for  anything.  I'm  going  to  retire  at  once. 
Don't  you  think  you'll  get  tired  of  that  branch  before 
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morning  ?  You  look  uncomfortable.  I  know  one  is 
supposed  to  be  better  late  than  never,  but,  really, 
you  are  a  little  too  late  to-night.  I  wish  you  pleasant 
dreams." 

She  smiled  mockingly,  and  lifted  her  hand  to  drop  the 
curtains. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  cried  Royal,  beside  himself.  A 
woman  who  waits  for  a  lover  who  does  not  appear  on 
schedule  time,  is  a  justly  offended  person,  and  she  is 
certain  to  take  her  revenge.  But  now,  surely,  insult  had 
been  added  to  the  original  injury. 

"  Wait  a  minute  ! "  she  echoed,  the  pent-up  anger  of 
many  hours  finding  vent  at  last.  "  Wait  a  minute  !  One 
would  think  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  you !  I 
waited  an  hour,  sir,  a  whole  hour,  dressed  and  ready,  and 
then  Basil  happened  to  drop  in,  and  he  very  kindly 
offered  to  take  your  place.  I  have  waited  for  you  once, 
but  I  never  will  again.  There  are  those  who  will  not 
keep  me  waiting." 

"  Ah,  Jessamine,"  he  said,  humbly,  "  you  do  not  under- 
stand." Then  he  told  her  all,  in  a  brief  and  convincing 
fashion,  and  drawing  from  his  pocket  the  unlucky  missive 
he  reached  it  out  to  her.  "  Read  that,"  he  said,  "  and  then 
tell  me  if  you  can  be  angry  with  me." 

He  tossed  it  lightly  in  at  the  window,  and  she  caught 
it.  "  Read  it,"  he  said  again,  and  she  opened  it  and  read 
the  warm  and  lingering  regrets  he  had  penned,  love  and 
longing  luminous  in  every  phrase. 

"  Now  are  you  angry,  darling?"  he  asked. 

"  No — o.  But  of  course  it  was  very  awkward  and 
mortifying  to  be  compelled  to  go  with  some  one  who 
happened  to  offer  himself  at  the  last  moment.  It  seemed 
as  if  you  had  simply  forgotten  me." 

"  You  know  better  than  that,  Jessamine.  You  know 
that  I  never  forget  you,  not  even  in  my  dreams.  You 
inspire  all  that  I  am,  all  that  I  do.  I  am  living  only  for 
you  1 " 

The  simple  but  passionate  words  came  quietly  on  the 
still  night  air.  She  leaned  over  the  sill  looking  so  lovely 
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that  his  heart  hammered  furiously.  "  Jessamine,"  he  said, 
"  I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you  while  you're  so  far  away."  He 
climbed  as  far  out  on  the  branch  as  he  dared,  and  tried 
to  reach  her,  but  came  just  short  of  it.  "  I'll  tell  you 
what  to  do ;  sit  in  the  window  and  lean  over  a  little. 
Don't  be  afraid." 

Her  spirits  had  regained  their  normal  mischief.  "  I 
feel  as  though  you  were  going  to  steal  me  and  run  off 
with  me,"  she  said,  laughing.  She  sat  in  the  window  and 
swayed  towards  him. 

"  I  would  like  to  steal  you  this  minute  and  fly  away 
with  you  on  those  clouds." 

A  ghostly  wrack  sailed  in  broken,  picturesque  fleets 
across  the  watery  sky,  the  pallid  moonrays  making  a 
strange  gray  light.  Royal,  poised  uncertainly  between 
heaven  and  earth,  felt  disembodied.  He  managed  to 
reach  her,  and  then  he  kissed  her  bare  arm  all  the  way 
from  the  dimpled  wrist  to  the  fall  of  lace,  and  when  his 
lips  reached  that  barrier  he  pushed  it  savagely  away  and 
kissed  the  warm,  rounded  shoulder  it  had  half  concealed. 

"  Ah,"  she  cried,  "  you  have  told  me  a  story.  You  said 
you  had  something  to  tell  me." 

"  I  have."  And  then  he  told  her  the  same  old  story 
that  has  been  so  convincingly  and  so  successfully  told  in 
three  words  for  more  than  six  thousand  years.  When  he 
had  told  her,  with  original  and  personal  variations,  she 
smiled,  half  sadly,  and  said: 

"  And  yet,  to  think  that  no  matter  how  you  love  me, 
an  old  law  case  could  keep  you  away  from  me  and  pre- 
vent you  from  taking  me  to  a  lovely  party,  and  spoil  a 
whole  evening  for  me." 

"  Was  it  spoiled  !  "  he  cried,  joyfully.  "  You  told  me 
you  had  a  good  time." 

She  resented  his  evident  delight. 

"  Of  course  I  had  a  good  time,  but  I  was  annoyed, 
and  " — a  long  pause — "  and  I  would  really  rather  have 
had  you." 
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He  felt  an  impulse  to  lift  her  out  of  the  window  and 
into  the  tree,  but  the  swaying  of  the  branch  warned  him 
not  to. 

"  Be  careful  !  And  now  you  must  go.  This  is  a 
scandalous  hour,  and  I  really  oughtn't  to  have  per- 
mitted it.  Mind,  you're  not  to  do  this  again." 

"  I  would  rather  do  this  than  go  to  one  hundred 
parties,"  he  declared.  "  Lean  over  here,  sweetheart,  and 
kiss  me  good  night." 

Oh,  what  vandals  and  savages  and  outlaws  men  are 
at  heart !  What  untamed  desires  lurk  in  the  breasts 
of  the  smoothest  and  the  most  suave !  Royal  had 
always  been  possessed  with  a  yearning  to  see  Jessa- 
mine's hair  down,  and  now,  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
worthless  neck  and  her  very  precious  one,  he  pushed 
that  shining  mass,  which  he  perceived  had  become  some- 
what loosened,  until  it  tumbled  in  exquisite  confusion 
about  the  lovely  marble  of  her  neck  and  shoulders. 
And  then,  utterly  lawless,  like  any  rude  and  untutored 
barbarian,  he  buried  his  face  in  it,  and  kissed  it,  and 
begged  her  to  wear  it  that  way  always !  At  last  she 
pushed  him  gently,  and  thereby  nearly  dislodged  him 
from  his  perilous  perch. 

"You  must  go  now,"  she  said,  but  he  held  her  for 
a  moment  longer.  They  made  a  wonderful  picture, 
half  hidden  in  the  branches,  whence  the  trailing,  sway- 
ing Spanish  moss  hung  over  them  in  fantastic  draperies, 
the  bronze  glory  of  her  hair  falling  in  a  silken  veil  over 
her  neck  and  blown  by  the  soft  breeze  until  it  mingled 
with  the  tendrils  of  the  moss ;  his  arm  making  a  dark 
girdle  around  her  slender  white  waist.  Again  she  whis- 
pered :  "You  must  go  now,"  and  this  time  he  went.  As 
he  stood  under  the  tree,  half  defined  in  its  great,  loom- 
ing shadow,  he  had  a  final  glimpse  of  an  angel  with  an 
aureole  of  golden  glory.  Then  a  dark  and  pitiless  cur- 
tain shut  him  out  into  the  gray  light  that  was  danger- 
ously near  morning.  The  very  moon,  shamed  at  his 
lawlessness,  hid  her  waning  form  behind  the  scudding 
wrack. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

CONGRESS  was  busy  with  the  all-absorbing  question  of 
the  tariff  during  the  session  of  1823-24,  and  the  revision 
and  readjustment  of  that  subject — which  is  still  being  re- 
vised and  readjusted — occupied  much  time  and  the  atten- 
tion of  every  member  in  both  houses.  Jackson  promptly 
went  on  record  as  an  ardent  protectionist,  and  the  able 
and  exhaustive  letters  which  he  wrote  to  members  of  the 
Virginia  legislature  and  others  remain  on  file  to-day  as 
among  the  most  complete  arguments  in  favor  of  our  pro- 
tective policy  ever  penned.  "  It  is  time,"  he  wrote,  in  an 
admirable  letter,  "that  we  should  become  a  little  more 
Americanized,  and  instead  of  feeding  the  paupers  and 
laborers  of  Europe,  feed  our  own,  or  else  in  a  short  time, 
by  continuing  our  present  policy,  we  shall  be  paupers 
ourselves.  It  is,  therefore,  my  opinion  that  a  careful 
tariff  is  much  wanted  to  pay  our  national  debt,  and  afford 
us  the  means  of  that  defense  within  ourselves  on  which 
the  liberty  and  safety  of  our  country  depend  ;  and  last, 
though  not  least,  give  a  proper  distribution  to  our  labor, 
which  must  prove  beneficial  to  the  happiness,  independence 
and  wealth  of  the  community." 

He  was  not  accompanied  to  Washington  by  his  wife, 
and,  being  in  the  hands  of  his  old  and  valued  friend, 
Eaton,  he  was  nothing  loath  to  accompany  him  as  a 
fellow  lodger  at  the  popular  tavern  of  Major  O'Neal,  and 
here  Jackson,  Eaton,  O'Neal  and  his  wife,  and  Peggy 
O'Neal,  the  renowned  and  vivacious,  then  the  wife  of 
purser  Timberlake,  of  the  navy,  made  up  a  congenial 
party,  and  Mrs.  O'Neal,  a  comely  and  capable  person 
and  a  great  friend  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  looked  after  the 
Senator's  comfort  with  much  solicitude. 

Washington  was  still  rather  a  raw  city  in  those  days, 
and  representatives,  Senators  and  even  Cabinet  ministers, 
frequently  sat  at  boarding  house  tables  and  exchanged 
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political  views  with  any  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  which 
perennially  inundates  the  capital  city.  Most  of  the 
Tennessee  delegation  that  winter  were  quartered  at  Mrs. 
Claxton's  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  the  stately  Webster,  the 
dignified  Marshall,  the  captivating  Calhoun,  then  only  in 
his  forty-second  year  and  full  of  the  charm  and  energy  of 
the  high  tide  of  his  life  ;  the  tall  and  spare  Clay,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  ;  these  and  many  others  who  were 
weaving  their  names  into  the  history  of  the  nation,  came 
and  went  in  taverns,  boarding-houses  and  indifferent 
hotels,  and  in  the  informal  manner  of  the  times  no 
Senator  or  Cabinet  member  thought  it  beneath  his 
dignity. 

A  less  pleasing  spectacle  than  that  of  these  able-bodied 
men  who  daily  walked  about  the  city  with  the  stride  of 
health,  was  William  H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, now  paralyzed.  Being  the  "  caucus"  candidate 
of  the  Republican  party  for  President  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  prop  him  up  for  a  public  show  and  almost 
every  fine  day,  he  was  driven  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  frequently  accompanied  by  Cobb,  his  most  in- 
timate friend  and  later  his  biographer.  It  was  a  ghastly 
puppet  show.  His  paralyzed  hand  was  guided  by  his 
secretary  while  he  affixed  his  signature  to  bills  which  his 
weakened  mind  could  not  comprehend,  and  subordinates 
in  his  office  penned  many  papers  supposed  to  be  dictated 
by  him.  He  was  almost  blind  and  was  dying  by  inches, 
yet,  bolstered  up  by  cushions,  he  was  a  familiar  figure  on 
the  drives  of  Washington. 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  Secretary  of  State  saluted 
him  coldly  as  he  passed,  and  walked  gravely  on,  for  even 
the  frost-bitten  imagination  of  John  Quincy  Adams  took 
on  a  little  color  at  the  sight,  as  he  saw  at  least  one  barrier 
to  his  ambition  fading  away.  Martin  Van  Buren  mingled 
his  habitual  courtesy  with  his  respectful  greetings  to  the 
disabled  Secretary,  and,  whatever  he  may  have  thought 
of  the  future,  he  gave  no  sign.  Neither  did  Jackson  as, 
firm  and  erect,  he  gave  the  military  salute  and  passed. 
He  was  the  oldest  Senator  in  that  dignified  body,  being 
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fifty-seven  years  old  in  March  of  that  year,  yet  not  one 
of  his  younger  companions  was  more  agile  and  alert  than 
he.  Mr.  James  Buchanan,  then  a  member  of  the  House, 
may  have  had  hopes  too,  even  at  that  early  day,  but  if 
he  had  he  prudently -.kept  them  to  himself;  certainly 
Adams  did  not  consider  him  seriously,  perhaps  no  one 
else  did.  And  so  four  future  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  three  men  who  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed 
candidates,  Clay,  Webster  and  Calhoun,  passed  and  re- 
passed  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  met  in  the  Senate 
and  at  the  White  House  levees,  a  calm,  decorous,  schem- 
ing company. 

Never,  probably,  in  the  history  of  the  country  did  so 
much  Presidential  timber  go  walking  around  unchallenged 
on  the  streets  of  Washington.  In  these  degenerate  days, 
when  either  one  of  the  great  political  parties  considers 
itself  fortunate  if  it  has  one  decent  candidate,  it  is  laugh- 
able to  look  back  on  that  fertile  era  and  see  four  men 
who  made  good  Presidents,  and  others  who  would  prob- 
ably have  been  just  as  good  had  they  been  elected, 
jostling  elbows  on  Capitol  Hill  and  sagely  disagreeing 
on  the  tariff.  It  was  a  little  procession  that  has  trailed 
off  into  the  silence  of  tablets  and  monuments  and  crypts, 
but  it  is  like  treading  on  ashes  where  the  fire  is  not  yet 
extinguished  to  mention  the  name  of  one  of  them  to  this 
day.  These  and  the  few  following  years  marked  the 
high-water  mark  of  American  statesmanship,  a  period 
never  equaled  before  or  since. 

Jackson  was  as  well  established  as  most  of  his  confreres, 
and  was  moreover  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Eaton,  who, 
having  boarded  at  the  O'Neal's  since  he  was  first  a  Sen- 
ator,  in  1818,  was  a  great  friend  of  the  family,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  witty  •'  Peg,"  as  she  was  popularly  known. 
The  real  secret  of  Jackson's  presence  in  the  Senate  was 
of  course,  understood  by  every  one,  and  that  knowledge 
augmented  the  thousand  and  one  social  attentions 
showered  upon  him,  and  he  was  the  lion  of  more  than 
one  occasion.  The  session  opened  on  the  fifth  of 
December,  and  on  New  Year's  Day  he  was  affected  to 
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an  unusual  degree  on  being  presented  with  the  pocket 
telescope  which  Washington  had  carried  during  the 
Revolution.  The  address  made  by  Mr.  Custis,  Mrs. 
Washington's  kinsman,  was  beautiful  and  touching,  and 
Jackson  replied  with  a  degree  of  patriotic  fervor  that 
fired  his  auditors,  though,  indeed,  he  never  opened  his 
lips  throughout  his  entire  life  that  he  did  not  immediately 
command  the  attention  of  every  one  within  hearing. 

Eight  days  later  he  was  the  bright  particular  star  at  the 
reception  given  in  his  honor  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
commemoration  of  that  historic  date  of  nine  years  pre- 
vious when  he  had  saved  the  nation.  It  was  a  most 
brilliant  levee,  and  all  diplomatic  Washington  was  there, 
President  Monroe  and  his  Cabinet,  except  the  incapaci- 
tated Crawford  ;  the  foreign  ambassadors  in  full  uniform  ; 
members  of  Congress,  distinguished  visitors  and  a  number 
of  especially  invited  guests.  Tall,  stately  and  suave,  Gen- 
eral Jackson  towered  above  everyone  present,  bearing  on 
his  arm  the  wife  of  the  Secretary,  who,  with  the  frigid 
grace  peculiar  to  an  Adams,  did  the  honors  of  the  occa- 
sion. Possibly  the  White  House  washing  was  not  hung 
out  to  dry  that  evening  in  the  East  Room,  after  the 
custom  of  the  respected  mother  of  the  soon-to-be  Presi- 
dent, but  as  all  manner  of  traditions  were  soon  to  be 
shattered,  that  did  not  matter  much.  Senators  and 
Cabinet  members  whispered  significantly,  wherever  two 
or  three  could  be  gathered  together,  and  no  one  left  the 
White  House  after  the  reception  was  over  who  failed  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  future  President  of  the  United 
States  had  been  present.  Major  Eaton  took  Jackson's 
arm  confidentially  as  they  rode  to  their  lodgings  together, 
and  what  he  said,  very  low  in  his  ear,  belongs  to  un- 
written history. 

It  is  little  less  than  sacrilege  to  hasten  over  certain 
events  of  that  session,  which  may  seem  unimportant,  but 
which  were,  in  reality,  of  consequence ;  Jackson's  recon- 
ciliation with  Thomas  H.  Benton,  General  Winfield  Scott 
and  Henry  Clay,  from  all  of  whom  he  had  been  estranged 
for  years.  The  breach  with  Benton  dated  from  that  fool 
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ish  hour  many  years  previous  when  Jackson,  espousing 
Carroll's  quarrel  with  Jesse  Benton,  the  young  and  hot- 
headed brother  of  the  Senator,  had  been  drawn  into  a 
squabble  with  the  elder  brother  which  resulted  in  an  un- 
dignified tavern  brawl,  during  which  Jesse  had  landed  a 
bullet  in  Jackson's  left  shoulder  that  still  rested  there. 
Thomas  had  tumbled  ignominiously  down  the  stairway, 
and  while  Jackson,  according  to  his  wife,  "  soaked  up  two 
mattresses  full  of  blood,"  kind  and  discreet  friends  had 
hustled  the  Bentons  away  until  the  affair  could  blow  over. 
With  General  Winfield  Scott  Jackson  had  had  a  fiery 
Jacksonian  correspondence,  based  on  General  Scott's 
criticism  of  a  division  order  issued  by  Jackson  in  April  of 
1817,  an  order  which,  in  effect,  violated  the  established 
tradition  of  the  War  Department,  that  an  order  from  the 
central  authority  to  a  subordinate  officer  shall  pass  to  that 
subordinate  through  his  military  superior.  Jackson,  whose 
intuitions  were  always  better  than  any  amount  of  red  tape, 
had  disregarded  this  tradition  and  the  administration  at 
Washington  was  obliged  to  consider  the  matter  in  secret 
sessions.  Mr.  George  Graham,  an  unimportant  "  acting 
Secretary  of  War,"  soon  faded  from  view,  and  the  real 
reply  to  Jackson's  correspondence  was  written  by  John 
C.  Calhoun,  a  reply,  which,  for  diplomatic  reasons,  saved 
the  credit  of  the  government  and  the  reputation  of  Jack- 
son. In  the  meantime,  General  Scott  had  indulged  in 
criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  and 
Jackson  had  not  hesitated  to  let  loose  the  vitriol  of  his 
pen  upon  him.  With  much  impartiality  Scott  had  shown 
what  dire  results  might  happen  if  the  President  could 
never  issue  an  order  directly  to  a  subordinate  officer,  and 
drew  that  fine  distinction  between  a  superior  and  a  com- 
manding officer  which  much  illuminates  the  Sixth  Article 
of  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War.  Jackson's  reply  left 
open  a  fine  opportunity  for  Scott  to  challenge  him,  an 
opportunity  which  Scott  wisely  declined  to  notice ;  after 
that  they  did  not  meet  until  in  Washington,  when  Scott 
addressed  a  note  to  Jackson,  expressing  his  appreciation 
of  his  "  distinguished  magnanimity,"  and  intimating  a 
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desire  that  they  might  meet  on  friendly  terms.  The  re- 
sult was  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  two  men 
met,  exchanged  cordial  greetings,  talked  over  the  war  and 
the  tariff,  took  a  friendly  drink  together,  indeed,  it  is  not 
impossible  it  was  several  drinks,  and  remained  good 
friends  for  many  years. 

Henry  Clay  was,  even  in  1819,  a  disappointed  man.  He 
had  not  been  invited  to  take  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  when  Monroe,  whose  succession  he  had  advocated, 
was  elected.  Clay  had  taken  an  important  part  in  the 
negotiations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  an  ardent,  warm- 
blooded Kentuckian  could  not  be  expected  to  have  much 
in  common  with  that  eminently  respectable  Adams,  who 
has  come  down  to  posterity  with  a  reputation  that  would 
freeze  mercury.  In  the  great  debate  in  the  House  on 
General  Jackson's  conduct  of  the  Seminole  War,  Clay, 
after  declaring  that  his  criticisms  were  not  prompted  by 
any  personal  motives,  condemned  the  General  for  the 
seizure  of  the  Spanish  posts  of  Pensacola  and  San  Carlos 
de  Barrancas  in  West  Florida;  for  the  harsh  exactions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Fort  Jackson  with  the  Seminoles  ;  for  the 
execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  in  Florida,  and 
declaimed  eloquently  on  the  overthrow  of  personal  liberty 
by  "  military  chieftains." 

This  outburst  had  been  replied  to  by  Mr.  Poindexter, 
the  member  from  Mississippi,  who,  after  a  splendidly  able 
and  categorical  reply,  concluded  thus  : 

"  Greece  had  her  Miltiades,  Rome  her  Belisarius,  Car- 
thage  her  Hannibal,  and  '  may  we,  Mr.  Chairman,  profit  by 
the  example.'  Sir,  if  honorable  gentlemen  are  so  anxious 
to  record  their  opinion  of  this  distinguished  general,  let 
us  erect  a  tablet  in  the  center  of  our  capital  square ;  let 
his  bust  designate  the  purpose ;  thither  let  each  man  re- 
pair and  engrave  the  feelings  of  his  heart.  And,  sir,  what- 
ever may  be  the  opinions  of  others,  for  one  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  say,  in  the  language  of  the  sage  of  Monticello  ; 
'  Honor  and  gratitude  to  him  who  has  filled  the  measure 
of  his  country's  glory.' ' 

Such  debate  and  such  feeling  had  Jackson  inspired  six 
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years  previous.  Now,  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  a 
towering  member  of  the  Senate,  the  able  and  patriotic 
gentlemen  who  had  opposed  him  before  he  loomed  up  so 
mightily,  were  anxious  for  reconciliation.  It  is  needless 
to  trace  the  steps  by  which  this  was  contrived.  Stranger 
things  have  happened  in  politics.  All  was  accomplished, 
and  the  once  estranged  patriots  drank  their  toddy  to- 
gether and  discussed  the  lastest  scandal,  of  which  there 
was  enough  and  to  spare.  All  this  time  the  social  life 
went  its  merry  round,  and,  if  "  Peg  "  O'Neal  was  not  in- 
vited to  the  most  exclusive  events  in  Washington,  she  at 
least  helped  to  make  existence  more  endurable  for  that 
coterie  of  her  satellites  who  revolved  within  her  orbit,  and 
perhaps  to  none  more  than  to  Major  Eaton  and  the  clever 
Senator  from  New  York,  Martin  Van  Buren. 

The  principal  remaining  event  of  this  session  was  the 
publication  of  certain  correspondence  which  had  passed 
between  Jackson  and  Monroe,  after  that  same  Seminole 
War  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  eradicate  from  a  place  of 
prominence,  even  with  much  condensation,  the  outgrowth 
of  which  left  Jackson  under  the  impression  for  many 
years  that  it  was  his  old  antipathy,  Crawford,  who  had 
instigated  the  Congressonial  investigation  instead  of  the 
man  who  was  afterwards  his  Vice-President,  John  C. 
Calhoun.  In  the  great  white  light  cast  by  history  on  the 
importance  of  correspondence,  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand why  aspiring  generals  do  not  frame  their  letters 
with  an  eye  to  the  all  but  inevitable  investigation  certain 
to  be  asked  for  in  Congress,  either  by  the  political  "  outs  " 
or  by  the  disgruntled  members  of  the  party  in  power. 
No  one  can  escape  it. 

When  the  floodgates  of  history  are  opened,  a  torrent  is 
let  loose  that  is  calculated  to  stagger  the  ordinary  seeker 
after  truth.  The  wire  pullings  behind  the  screens,  the  un- 
masking of  great  men,  the  secret  cabals,  the  personal  am- 
bitions that  in  reality  prompted  what  were  supposed  to 
be  the  noblest  actions  ;  the  selfish  motives,  the  desire 
for  revenge,  the  combinations  that  were  made,  not  in  the 
hope  of  success,  but  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  that 
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other  who  stood  in  the  way :  the  devious  ways  in  which 
patriotism  is  made  to  mask  petty  aims  ;  all  these  and 
much  more  is  revealed,  and  lofty  ideals  sometimes  suffer 
in  the  revelation.  In  the  publication  of  this  correspond- 
ence between  Jackson  and  Monroe,  it  was  not  Jackson 
who  suffered.  He  had  acted  on  his  own  initiative  and 
had  captured  two  Spanish  posts  in  Florida  without  direct 
authority  from  the  War  Department.  It  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  these  letters,  filling  ten  pages  of  closely 
printed  type  in  the  large  three  volume  history  where  they 
are  printed,  cannot  be  reproduced  here,  for  every  para- 
graph is  full  of  interest. 

In  the  end,  the  significant  suggestion  made  by  Monroe 
was  contained  in  the  following  words  : 

"  The  best  course  to  be  pursued  seems  to  me  to  be  for 
you  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Department,  in  which  you 
will  state  that,  having  reason  to  think  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  existed  between  you  and  the  Executive,  relative 
to  the  extent  of  your  powers,  you  thought  it  due  to  your, 
self  to  state  your  view  of  them,  and  on  which  you  acted. 
This  will  be  answered,  so  as  to  explain  ours,  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn,  who  has  very  just  and  liberal  sentiments  on  the 
subject.  This  will  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  call  for 
the  papers  by  Congress  as  may  be.  Thus  we  shall  stand 
on  the  ground  of  honor,  each  doing  justice  to  the  other, 
which  is  the  ground  on  which  we  hope  to  place  each 
other. 

"  With  great  respect  and  sincere  regard, 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours, 

"  JAMES  MONROE." 

This  General  Jackson  had  declined  to  do.  Moreover, 
in  other  passages  of  those  memorable  letters,  Jackson 
had  advised  Monroe  to  consider  himself  the  head  of  a 
nation,  not  of  a  party,  and  to  have  around  him  the  best 
talent  the  country  afforded,  without  regard  to  factions, 
and  these  passages,  being  justly  taken  as  referring  to  the 
remnant  of  the  Federalists,  was  hailed  by  them  with  joy. 
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It  was  at  first  supposed  by  the  anti-Federalists  that  the 
publication  of  these  letters  would  blast  Jackson's  hopes 
of  the  Presidency,  but  their  publicity  had  the  opposite 
effect.  Perhaps  no  one  thing  gave  him  a  really  greater 
impetus.  But  one  other  event  of  especial  importance 
characterized  the  session.  "  King  Caucus  "  was  dethroned, 
and  thus  the  scene  of  the  Presidential  nominations  being 
removed  from  Washington  to  the  chief  political  centers 
of  each  state  in  the  Union,  enlarged  the  old  game  of 
President-making  and  created  a  fresh  nucleus  wherever  a 
political  leader  could  develop.  In  New  York  and  else- 
where there  also  appeared  opposition  to  the  former  plan 
of  nominating  the  Presidential  electors  by  the  legislature, 
and  an  effort  was  made  to  give  the  choice  of  the  electors 
to  the  people  direct.  Thus,  while  there  was  an  evident 
breaking  up  of  certain  old  party  lines  and  party  methods, 
the  evolution  remained  indefinite,  and,  out  of  the  shifting 
scenes  a  few  individualities  emerged  and  became  master- 
ful. And  from  now  on  Jackson  became  the  head  and 
leader  of  what  is  known  to  this  day  as  "  the  Jacksonian 
Democracy."  In  June  he  came  home.  The  Hermitage 
swarmed  with  visitors  all  summer. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

IN  the  autumn  Jessamine  refused  to  give  Royal  an 
answer  of  any  kind.  He  had  remained  in  Nashville  during 
the  entire  summer,  and  most  of  his  time  had  been  spent 
in  arduous  efforts  on  Jackson's  behalf,  for  a  flood  of  cam- 
paign literature  was  let  loose  in  the  opposition  papers 
that  called  for  immediate  and  strenuous  refutation. 
Royal  and  Major  Lewis  were  as  sleepless  and  vigilant  as 
sentinels  on  duty  for  a  beleaguered  city,  and,  thanks  to 
their  activity,  many  of  the  attacks  made  on  Jackson  were 
nullified. 

Jessamine  had  been  away  most  of  the  season,  and  she 
returned  radiant  and  exquisitely  lovely,  from  fresh  tri- 
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umphs.  Basil,  not  being  tied  to  any  professional  or  other 
duties,  had  also  been  absent  during  most  of  the  heated 
term,  and  had,  at  Royal's  request,  acted  as  Jessamine's 
cavalier  more  than  once.  Had  he  but  known  it,  Basil 
did  not  need  the  request.  Jessamine  would  give  Royal 
no  particular  reason ;  she  simply  declared  she  was  so 
happy  to  be  free  that  she  would  not  think  of  even  the 
lightest  and  most  intangible  bond,  would  not  consider  any 
manner  of  promise  that  might  even  remotely  and  indefi- 
nitely commit  her  to  anything. 

As  she  lay  back,  lazily,  half  languidly,  in  curves  of 
Oriental  grace,  she  was  like  a  vase  overflowing  with  fra- 
grant ointments  aud  perfumes.  She  was  not  a  woman,  she 
was  a  concrete  symbol  of  life  essences  that  fill  some  ex- 
istences to  the  brim,  while  far  out  on  a  barren  and  rocky 
shore  others  are  perishing  in  an  awful  poverty  of  soul  and 
spirit,  dying  for  lack  of  a  few  sparkling  drops  of  the  elixir 
of  life.  Royal  knew  their  lives  had  not  touched,  and,  as 
he  looked  at  her  and  realized  it,  a  dizziness  seized  him. 
When  his  brain  had  cleared  again  and  he  spoke  to  her, 
she  was  startled  at  his  paleness  and  at  the  quiet,  con- 
trolled tones  of  his  voice.  Never  had  he  addressed  her 
with  such  veiled  command,  yet  she  felt  powerless  to  resent 
it.  He  made  no  especial  protest,  but,  after  it  was  quite  clear 
that  nothing  could  be  gained  immediately,  he  left  it  to 
her  to  say  positively  and  unequivocally,  when  she  would 
\jive  him  yea  or  nay.  Almost  on  the  verge  of  tears  at  his 
coldness,  she  said  that  she  would  tell  him  in  the  spring, 
in  May. 

"  In  May,"  he  repeated.  "  Very  well,  Jessamine.  Now, 
remember  one  thing,  sweetheart,  I  will  not  ask  you  for 
anything  until  then,  but  when  I  do  your  answer  will  be 
absolutely  final  to  me  for  all  time,  here  and  hereafter. 
We  cannot  go  on  this  way.  Remember,  Jessamine." 

He  penetrated  her  with  eyes  that  looked  out  of  a  face 
thinner  from  his  summer's  exertions.  His  tone  was 
solemn,  without  a  trace  of  passion,  and  his  parting  salute 
on  her  lips  was  gentle  and  almost  impersonal.  Vaguely 
frightened,  she  went  up  to  her  room  and  stood  in  front  of 
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the  window,  the  window  facing  the  giant  oak,  and,  as  she 
looked,  the  Spanish  moss  swaying  in  spectral  festoons 
from  the  stout  branches  seemed  to  writhe  into  forms 
that  whispered  :  "  For  all  time,  here  and  hereafter."  All 
through  the  night  she  dreamed  at  intervals  and  heard 
again  :  "  For  all  time,  here  and  hereafter." 

"I  am  sorry  that  you  are  not  to  be  with  me  this  win- 
ter," said  Jackson  to  Royal  one  day  early  in  November 
as  they  sat  together  at  the  Hermitage.  Major  Lewis  had 
just  departed,  and  they  were  alone  for  the  first  time  in 
many  weeks.  "I  shall  miss  you,"  continued  the  General, 
looking  fondly  at  Royal.  "  No  one  can  quite  take  your 
place." 

"You  cannot  miss  me  very  much,  sir.  You  will  be 
surrounded  by  your  friends  and  advisers,  and  my  absence 
cannot  possibly  make  any  especial  difference  to  you." 
He  paused,  and  the  loneliness  of  spirit  that  had  grown 
upon  him  since  the  shock  he  had  experienced  from  Jessa- 
mine welled  up  within  him.  He  added  suddenly:  "It 
is  I  who  will  miss  you.  I  shall  be  alone."  He  could 
have  bitten  off  his  tongue  for  the  heavy  emphasis  that  fell 
upon  the  last  word,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  feared  Jack- 
son's intuition,  yet  he  met  without  flinching  the  keen 
gray  eyes  that  gazed  searchingly  into  his  own  from  under 
the  upright  crown  of  gray  hair  that  rose  above  the  com- 
manding forehead.  Jackson  looked  at  him  long  and  ten- 
derly, and  soft  and  luminous  rays  streamed  from  his  soul 
into  the  one  of  the  man  before  him,  for  he  loved  him, 
loved  him  with  that  David  and  Jonathan  friendship  of 
men,  that  triumphant  union  of  heart  and  intellect  and 
temperament  which  rises  above  ordinary  loves  and  friend- 
ships like  a  mountain  peak,  lifting  its  head  far  beyond  the 
plain  below. 

"  My  boy,"  said  Jackson,  "you  are  not  alone.  No  one 
is  alone  who  can  be  so  strong  within  himself  as  you  are. 
It  is  true  that  you  have  not  yet  such  a  help  in  your  life 
as  I  have,  but  you  will  have  some  day."  A  deep  silence 
fell.  Royal,  staring  hard  at  the  table  before  him,  looked 
as  though  he  might  not  have  heard.  Jackson  regarded 
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him  with  solicitude,  and  then  added  :  "And,  if  you  ever 
need  help  that  any  human  being  can  give  you,  you  are  to 
come  to  me,  and,  whatever  it  is,  I  will  do  it  for  you." 
Royal  tried  to  speak,  but  his  throat  filled.  Jackson  got 
up,  walked  around  to  his  side  of  the  table  and  laid  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder  without  saying  a  word. 

The  result  of  the  campaign  was  not  definitely  known 
by  the  time  Jackson  was  to  set  out  for  Washington  for 
the  Senatorial  term  of  1825,  but  so  clear  did  the  indica- 
tions seem  to  be  that  he  would  be  the  successful  candidate 
that,  at  his  repeated  urging,  Mrs.  Jackson  consented  to 
accompany  him. 

"  My  dear  husband,  I  do  not  care  for  it,"  she  said,  again 
and  again,"  and  as  for  you,  I  have  never  desired  the  pomp 
and  glory  of  this  life  for  you  so  much  as  to  see  you  care 
more  for  the  things  of  the  life  eternal.  I  am  not  adapted 
to  the  gayeties  of  the  brilliant  social  life  in  our  nation's 
capital,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  had  better  remain 
quietly  here." 

"  You  are  to  go  with  me,"  declared  Jackson,  "  and  say 
no  more  of  not  being  able  to  hold  your  own  in  any  gay 
rout.  I  have  seen  all  the  dames  and  belles  of  Washing- 
ton, and  not  one  of  them  can  compare  with  my  Rachel. 
They  will  be  standing  on  chairs  to  see  you,  and  you  will 
achieve  the  distinction  of  being  the  littlest  wife  a  Presi- 
dent ever  had." 

"  A  President !  Oh,  Andrew !  "  She  hid  her  face  on 
his  shoulder.  "  I  almost  fear  it." 

"  Fear  it !  Rachel,  I  hope  I  may  not  hear  you  say  those 
words  again.  You  know  thatl  have  not  sought  this,  but, 
with  such  an  honor  thrust  upon  me,  and  upon  you  as  well 
as  me,  we  may  not  put  it  aside.  The  signs  seem  to  indicate 
that  I  shall  be  elected,  as  I  am  ahead  of  Adams  in  most 
of  the  States  heard  from,  and  I  want  you  with  me  when  we 
hear  the  final  result  in  Washington.  You  must  become 
accustomed  to  the  life  there  and  be  prepared  to  be  the 
mistress  of  the  White  House." 

With  genuine  reluctance  and  many  misgivings  Mrs. 
Jackson  prepared  to  go.  She  never  preferred  anything 
11 
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to  the  quiet  routine  of  her  own  household,  the  familiar 
service  in  her  little  church,  and  the  association  of  old 
friends  and  acquaintances.  Mrs.  Donelson  remained  in 
charge  of  the  Hermitage  and,  as  the  family  coach,  drawn 
by  four  splendid  iron-grays,  prancing  in  their  silver- 
mounted  harness,  rolled  away  from  the  door,  a  great  part- 
ing shout  went  up  from  the  crowd  that  filled  the  house  and 
overflowed  on  the  porticos  and  the  lawn.  It  was  a  clear, 
balmy  morning  in  November,  and  General  Andrew  Jack- 
son, probably  the  next  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  off  for  Washington,  a  journey  during  which  he  was 
feted  in  every  city  en  route. 

The  last  one  to  whom  Mrs.  Jackson  spoke  was  Mrs. 
Russell.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  said  :  "  Good- 
bye ;  think  of  me  often.  My  heart  will  remain  here  with 
my  friends."  The  blacks  huddled  around  weeping,  for 
they  could  never  endure  the  absence  of  either  their  be- 
loved Master  or  their  not  less  beloved  Missus.  With 
woolly  pates  bobbing  and  tears  streaming  down  inky 
faces,  they  gave  a  farewell  shout  that  ended  in  a  chorus 
of  sobs. 

Jackson  uncovered  his  head  as  the  coach  rolled  off,  and 
the  pattering  of  many  horses'  hoofs  smote  the  ground  like 
the  advance  of  a  battalion,  for  he  was  escorted  far  beyond 
the  city  limits  by  a  guard  of  honor,  headed  by  General 
Carroll,  now  the  Governor  of  the  State.  There  were  also 
the  Mayor,  members  of  the  legislature,  prominent  civic 
officials  of  Nashville,  and  many  personal  friends,  Lieuten- 
ant Donelson,  Major  Lewis,  General  Coffee,  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Royal,  Killian  Dequindre  and  a  host  of  others. 

Four  months  later,  on  the  ninth  of  February,  1825, 
there  was  an  impressive  and  a  notable  scene  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  vote  of  that  "  scrub  race  "  for 
the  Presidency  had  resulted  in  such  a  scattering  division 
that  the  people  had  succeeded  in  not  electing  a  President. 
The  one  who  came  out  triumphantly  ahead  was  Calhoun, 
who  received  for  the  Vice-Presidency  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  electoral  votes  out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one.  For  the  high  office  of  President,  Mr.  Adams  was 
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the  choice  of  seven  States,  Clay  of  three,  Crawford  of 
three,  Jackson  of  eleven,  but  it  was  a  plurality  not  a 
majority.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Jackson  had  received  more  electoral  votes  than  any  other 
candidate,  that  more  States  had  voted  for  him  than  for 
any  other,  and  that  the  population  was  so  divided  that 
more  people  had  voted  for  him  than  for  the  others ;  he 
\v;is  also  the  second  choice  of  Kentucky,  Missouri  and 
Georgia.  But,  as  the  choice  had  not  been  made  by  the 
people,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  House  to  receive  one 
vote  from  each  State  for  some  one  of  the  three  candidates 
who  had  received  the  largest  number,  and  when  a  majority 
of  thirteen  states  was  secured  to  declare  that  one  the  Pres- 
ident. Henry  Clay,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  naturally 
held  a  commanding  position,  and  that  of  Daniel  Webster, 
one  of  the  very  few  men  of  influence  still  surviving  the 
wreck  of  the  old  Federalist  party,  was  almost  as  powerful. 
The  two  men  had  been  literally  besieged  for  weeks  past 
by  the  adherents  of  ail  candidates. 

At  noon  on  that  eventful  day  there  was  witnessed  one 
of  those  imposing  and  significant  ceremonies  familiar  to 
the  Capitol. 

The  House  convened  in  session.  Not  a  member,  save 
one  known  to  be  too  ill  to  appear,  was  absent.  The  Senate, 
headed  by  the  Vice-President,  entered  the  long  audience 
chamber  and  were  seated  in  places  reserved  for  them 
directly  in  front  of  the  Speaker,  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate  sitting  at  his  right.  The  tall,  erect  and  digni- 
fied figure  of  the  member  from  Tennessee  towered  above 
those  of  his  confreres,  and  was  especially  noticeable  as 
he  took  his  seat,  smiling  affably  in  response  to  the  greet- 
ings showered  upon  him  from  all  sides.  His  eyes  were 
presently  turned  up  to  the  gallery,  where  sat  his  wife,  by 
the  side  of  Mrs.  Calhoun,  and  a  faint  but  sweet  smile 
crossed  his  face. 

The  galleries  were  packed  to  their  limit.  All  official 
Washington  was  there  ;  ambassadors,  gorgeous  in  their  full 
uniforms  and  eagerly  expectant ;  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  of  lesser  tribunals,  drawn  thither  by  the  at- 
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traction  of  the  spectacle  ;  governors  of  many  States,  John 
Marshall,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  many 
others,  while  seated  in  decorous  array  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  were  most  of  the  great  figures  before  the  country, 
including  all  the  Presidential  timber  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  tellers  were  Daniel  Webster  and  John 
Randolph,  and  when  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  announced  in  the  deep,  organ-like  tones  of  Webster, 
there  was  an  instant's  silence  in  the  galleries.  This  was 
followed  by  some  cheering,  and  then  by  faint  hisses,  which 
latter  was  promptly  silenced.  This  was  almost  imme- 
diately followed  by  something  very  like  disorder,  and  the 
sergeant  at  arms  ordered  the  galleries  cleared  ;  this  order 
was  obeyed,  but  a  few  minutes  later  the  House  adjourned 
and  the  elements  broke  up  into  congenial  coteries.  Eaton 
seized  Jackson  by  the  arm  and  endeavored  to  draw  him 
into  an  ante-room,  but  they  could  not  stir  ten  steps.  He 
was  the  recipient  of  an  impromptu  ovation  on  the  floor. 
Finally  they  made  their  escape  into  a  committee  room. 
As  they  entered,  Thomas  H.  Benton  was  buttonholing 
Sam  Houston  at  the  door. 

"  Well,"  said  Houston,  resignedly,  "  Jackson  will  have 
to  wait  four  years  now." 

"  He  will  have  to  wait  longer  than  that.  He  will  have 
to  wait  twenty-four  years." 

"  Good  heavens,  man  !     What  are  you  talking  about  ?  " 

"  It's  simple  enough.  You  know  yourself  that  we  have 
had  a  succession  of  eight-year  dynasties,  and  you  know 
how  they  came  about.  Now,  Adams  will  be  President  for 
eight  years,  and  Clay,  his  Secretary  of  State,  will  succeed 
him  for  eight  years,  and  Clay  will  name  as  his  Secretary  of 
State  the  man  whom  he  will  virtually  nominate  for  Presi- 
dent, and  there  you  are.  It  reminds  me  of  the  old  Hebrew 
genealogy — and  Abraham  begat  Isaac,  and  Isaac  begat 
Jacob.  These  Secretaries  of  State  are  a  prolific  brood." 

Houston  threw  up  his  hands. 

"You  would  thaw  even  the  imagination  of  Adams,"  he 
said.  "  Don't  you  think  we'd  better —  ?  "  he  whispered  in 
's  ear. 


"  I  do,"  said  Benton,  solemnly.  They  started  down 
the  steps  together,  and  were  passed  by  John  Randolph, 
almost  on  the  run,  blowing  like  a  porpoise. 

"What's  the  matter?"  inquired  Benton."  Anything 
serious  ?  " 

The  descendant  of  Pocahontas  scowled  at  the  unoffend- 
ing pair  fiercely. 

"  For  God's  sake  don't  stop  me  !  "  he  snorted.  "  I've 
just  shaken  hands  with  Adams,  and  my  fingers  are  frost- 
bitten." 

The  news  of  the  election  was  received  in  Nashville  with 
little  more  than  scorn.  The  political  machinery  did  not 
stop  for  a  minute.  Jackson  was  virtually  nominated  for 
the  Presidency  on  the  same  day  the  result  was  known. 
Then,  later,  came  word  that  the  city  would  have  a  dis- 
tinguished guest,  none  other  than  Lafayette,  in  May. 
Royal  sighed  a  little.  In  May  he  was  to  receive  more 
important  news  than  Lafayette  could  give  him,  and  he 
had  reason  to  be  very  uncertain  as  to  what  it  would 
be. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

IT  was  the  evening  of  the  great  ball  to  be  given  in 
honor  of  the  nation's  distinguished  guest,  Lafayette,  hero 
of  France  and  America,  comrade  of  Washington,  friend 
and  associate  of  Rochambeau,  of  Steuben  and  De  Kalb, 
of  Hamilton,  Jefferson  and  Greene,  of  every  great  man  of 
that  fervid  era  when  the  struggling  young  nation  was 
fighting  for  independence.  Now  for  many  months,  he  had 
been  the  recipient  of  the  most  brilliant  and  distinguished 
honors  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  those  in  authority  to 
bestow,  and  from  the  hour  when  a  national  salute  was 
thundered  out  over  the  bay  as  his  vessel  steamed  up  the 
New  York  harbor  to  the  moment  when,  escorted  by  Jack- 
son and  Governor  Carroll,  he  had  ridden  into  Nashville 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  populace  and  the  booming  of 
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cannon,  his  progress  had  been  like  one  of  the  old  con- 
querors of  Greece  or  Rome. 

The  most  dazzling  and  elaborate  festivities  had  every- 
where been  planned  in  his  honor.  He  had  ridden  in  state, 
surrounded  by  Senators,  Governors,  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  glittering  phalanxes  of  cavalry  and  perfectly  ac- 
coutred battalions  of  infantry,  down  long  avenues  flutter- 
ing with  the  flags  of  France  and  the  United  States ;  under 
arches  whose  illuminated  decorations  told  of  Monmouth, 
of  Yorktown,  of  the  Brandywine,  of  Washington  and 
Hamilton,  with  whom  his  name  was  inseparably  con- 
nected ;  and  then,  to  the  music  of  hymns  of  triumph, 
beautiful  children  robed  in  white  strewed  his  pathway  with 
flowers  up  to  the  pavilion  where  civic  dignitaries  awaited 
him  to  present  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and 
bid  him  a  thousand  welcomes  in  every  term  of  affection 
and  gratitude. 

And,  amid  this  pomp  and  glory,  feted  with  the  utmost 
adulation,  Lafayette  had  accepted  all  with  grave  simpli- 
city ;  and  that  nobility  of  soul  which  had  enabled  him  to 
wear  the  chains  of  a  debtors'  prison  with  unsurpassed 
dignity  now  bore  him  without  vanity  through  the  ador- 
ing incense  of  a  nation. 

The  most  touching  feature  of  every  pageant  was  the 
small  remnant  of  aged  Revolutionary  veterans,  too  infirm 
and  disabled  to  march,  borne  in  open  barouches,  their  old 
and  battered  uniforms  and  ancient  cocked  hats  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  spick  and  span  outfit  of  the  cavalry.  To 
these  Lafayette  had  paid  especial  honor,  and  most  of  them 
were  affected  to  tears  when  they  saw  him.  So,  since 
August  of  the  preceding  year,  he  had  been  the  universal 
center  of  attention.  Unprecedented  honors  were  ac- 
corded him.  Even  Washington  had  visited  the  Senate 
but  rarely,  during  the  first  part  of  his  administration,  and 
he  soon  discontinued  the  practice,  but  when  Lafayette  was 
escorted  into  the  Senate  chamber  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  said  :  •"  We  introduce  General  Lafayette  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,"  the  president  and  members 
rose,  en  masse,  and  Lafayette  was  invited  to  sit  on  the 
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right  hand  of  the  presiding  officer.  The  Senate  then  im- 
mediately adjourned  in  his  honor,  and  the  members  were 
individually  presented  to  him. 

In  the  House,  Henry  Clay  welcomed  him  in  a  brief  but 
touching  speech.  Lafayette's  reply  was  such  a  dignified, 
heroic,  warm-blooded  address  that  no  more  unwelcome  lot 
could  fall  to  the  pen  of  novelist  than  to  omit  it.  After  a 
beautifully  worded  opening  to  his  reply,  he  continued  in 
these  noble  and  generous  words  : 

"  My  obligations  to  the  United  States,  sir,  far  exceed 
any  merit  I  might  claim.  They  date  from  the  time  when 
I  had  the  happiness  to  be  adopted,  as  a  young  soldier,  a 
favored  son  of  America.  They  have  been  continued  to  me 
during  almost  half  a  century  of  constant  affection  and  con- 
fidence, and  now,  sir,  thanks  to  your  most  gratifying  in- 
vitation, I  find  myself  greeted  by  a  series  of  welcomes,  one 
hour  of  which  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  public 
exertions  and  sufferings  of  a  whole  life." 

In  a  silence  that  fairly  thrilled  with  patriotism  and  waves 
of  reciprocal  gratitude,  every  member  of  the  House  hushed 
into  an  attitude  of  respectful  attention,  the  galleries  black 
with  the  breathless  crowds  that  had  flocked  into  them,  he 
proceeded  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  addresses 
ever  uttered  before  any  public  body,  a  model  of  simplicity 
and  unstudied  grandeur,  every  word  breathing  the  qualities 
which  have  forever  endeared  his  name  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  touching  almost  to  pathos  in  its 
acknowledgment  of  the  opportunity  afforded  him  to  assist 
us.  The  majesty  of  those  sentences  was  far  beyond  the 
ulterior  designs  which  had  been  the  real  motive  of  France, 
designs  and  motives  held  in  common  by  most  nations,  and 
they  expressed  instead  those  lofty  ideals  of  disinterested 
patriotism  which  are  capable  of  uniting  countries  in  a 
universal  bond. 

He  had  been  tendered  the  most  brilliant  fete  ever  given 
In  New  York  City  ;  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  silence  and  tears 
he  had  laid  a  wreath  of  laurel  on  the  tomb  of  Washington  ; 
Jefferson  at  Monticello  and  Madison  at  Montpelier  had 
tendered  him  the  splendid  hospitality  of  their  elegant 
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homes,  historic  in  their  superb  appointment  ;  the  Univer- 
sity of  Harvard  had  thrown  open  her  doors  ;  he  had  been 
welcomed  in  Fanueil  Hall  in  Boston  :  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  and  the  eloquent  Judge  Story  had  uttered  thrill- 
ing addresses  of  welcome  ;  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
he  had  reviewed  the  troops  ;  Masonic  lodges  everywhere 
had  drawn  him  within  their  circle  of  brotherhood  ;  at  Fort 
McHenry  he  was  received  on  the  locality  where  the  tent 
of  Washington  had  been  his  audience  hall ;  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  of  October,  the  anniversary  of  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis,  he  was  the  guest  of  honor  under 
an  arch  erected  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had  stormed 
the  redoubt,  and  in  his  reply  Lafayette  paid  especial  tribute 
to  Hamilton,  Laurens  and  Fish,  only  the  last  of  whom 
survived  to  stand  near  him.  The  enumeration  might 
be  extended,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  more  than  glance  at 
this  triumphal  tour.  In  the  meantime,  Congress  had  voted 
him  the  sum  of  $200,000,  "  for  his  important  services  and 
expenditures  during  the  Revolution,"  and  in  addition  a 
township  of  land.  These  "  expenditures  "  were  not  ficti- 
tious, for  during  the  six  years  that  intervened  between  1777 
and  1783  Lafayette  expended  in  our  service  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars.  On  the  first  day 
of  January  all  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
the  President  and  Vice-President,  together  with  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  number  of  distin- 
guished guests,  entertained  Lafayette  at  a  public  banquet ; 
but,  magnificent  as  were  the  features  of  that  feast,  its 
peculiar  honor  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  ever  accorded  a  private  citizen. 

The  meeting  between.  Jackson  and  Lafayette  in  the 
winter  in  Washington  had  been  an  affecting  one,  and  both 
men  had  looked  forward  to  this  visit  to  Nashville  with 
especial  pleasure.  His  entrance  into  the  city  had  been 
planned  with  care,  and  was  very  imposing.  From  the 
beautiful  estate  of  Major  Lewis,  where  he  had  landed,  he 
was  escorted  to  town  by  the  military,  an  escort  of  fifty 
prominent  citizens,  mounted  ;  sixty  cavalry,  in  the  form 
of  a  hollow  square  ;  a  band  of  mounted  musicians ;  a 
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detachment  of  artillery,  with  four  pieces  of  ordnance ;  a 
brigade  of  infantry  and  two  companies  of  Tennessee  rifle- 
men, in  uniform.  These,  with  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, had  preceded  him,  and  then  appeared  the  hero, 
bearing  himself  with  gracious  dignity,  and  obliged  to  hold 
his  hat  in  his  hand  almost  the  entire  way,  in  response  to 
the  outburst  of  cheering.  He  was  drawn  in  an  open 
barouche,  with  six  cream  colored  horses,  stepping  high  in 
their  silver-mounted  harness,  accompanied  by  outriders 
in  blue  and  gold  livery,  mounted  on  horses  whose  color 
matched  those  in  the  barouche.  His  companion  was  Jack- 
son. The  two  heroes  were  greeted  with  huzzas  that 
echoed  far  beyond  the  Cumberland  hills ;  huzzas  and 
cheers  that  caused  the  faces  of  both  to  light  with  fine 
enthusiasm.  They  were  followed  by  Governor  Carroll 
and  his  staff,  and  after  these  came  a  strangely  pathetic 
sight,  two  large  floats,  especially  built,  drawn  by  white 
horses,  the  cars  decorated  in  red,  white  and  blue  and 
trimmed  with  evergreens,  flags  of  France  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  horses  with  red,  white  and  blue  cockades 
nodding  at  their  ears,  while  the  cars  were  filled  with  old 
veterans  of  the  Revolution,  each  one  in  his  field  uniform 
and  wearing  the  cockade  on  his  three-cornered  hat.  On 
one  side  of  the  first  car,  in  large  gold  letters,  were  the 
words :  "  Defenders  of  our  Country,"  on  the  other : 
"  Survivors  of  1776 ;  "  each  car  bore  in  front  a  large  picture 
of  Washington,  and  in  the  rear  one  of  Lafayette.  The 
veterans,  many  of  them  half  blind  or  almost  totally  in- 
capacitated, beamed  mildly  and  acknowledged  the  con- 
stant ovation  that  greeted  them. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  his  second  day  in  Nashville 
that  Lafayette  was  enjoying  a  relaxation  from  ceremo- 
nious festivities  at  the  Hermitage.  They  were  grouped 
about  him  and  Jackson  on  the  wide  veranda,  Mrs.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson,  Jr.,  the  Donelsons, 
and  the  faithful  and  inseparable  set  of  friends  and  adhe- 
rents who  were  nearest  to  Jackson,  Coffee,  Carroll,  Lewis, 
Judge  Overton  and  one  or  two  others.  Several  of  Mrs. 
Jackson's  women  friends  were  also  present  at  the  impromp- 
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tu  reception,  among  them  Mrs.  Littlefield,  the  daughter 
of  the  gallant  General  Greene,  who  had  been  one  of 
Lafayette's  companions  in  arms.  Lafayette  beamed  be- 
nignantly  on  the  company. 

"  I  have  not  had  a  greater  pleasure,"  he  was  saying, 
"than  this.  To  meet  old  comrades  after  the  lapse  of 
forty  years  and  find  them  still  friends  is  the  truest  and 
sweetest  pleasure  heaven  affords  to  man  on  earth.  I  can 
not  tell  you,  madam,  "  he  bowed  courteously  toward  Mrs. 
Littlefield,"  how  happy  I  am  to  see  you,  for  in  you  I  can 
revive  those  memories  of  former  days  which  have  lain  in 
my  heart  all  these  years.  And  they  are  glorious  mem- 
ories " — he  thrilled  suddenly — "  recollections  to  burn  like 
a  flame  within  an  alabaster  lamp  to  the  last  of  life.  No 
man  was  ever  more  honored  than  I.  It  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  be  the  friend  of  what  is  destined  to  be  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth." 

"  Sir,"  said  Jackson,  laying  his  hand  tenderly  on 
Lafayette's  arm  as  he  ceased  speaking,  "  we  are  indeed 
destined  to  be  the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  and  after  we 
have  conquered  and  possessed  this  continent  there  are  yet 
other  possessions  for  us.  But,  sir,  no  matter  how  great 
we  may  become,  no  matter  how  we  may  outstrip  every 
rival  among  nations,  we  shall  never  outgrow  our  gratitude 
to  you.  We  found  but  little  disinterested  chivalry  during 
our  struggle,  and  in  you  we  discovered  that  magnanimity 
of  soul  which  will  keep  your  name  fresh  and  beloved  in 
the  mind  of  yet  unborn  generations." 

Under  their  composure  both  men  were  visibly  affected. 
Lafayette  made  an  effort  to  ignore  it. 

"  I  am  more  than  honored  to  be  praised  by  the  hero  of 
New  Orleans,"  he  said.  "  But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  one 
who  would  not  be.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  always 
inquired  respectfully  concerning  you  after  that  battle, 
and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  you  were  one  of  the 
greatest  soldiers  known  to  history." 

"  The  Iron  Duke  sent  some  fine  men,"  observed  Jackson. 

"  Yes.  Poor  Pakenham  was  one.  He  was  promised 
an  earldom  and  the  first  governorship  of  Louisiana.  The 
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Duke  wept  when  he  heard  of  his  death,  and  they  court- 
martialed  the  Colonel  of  the  Forty-fourth,  whose  men 
had  failed  to  bring  up  the  ladders  and  fascines.  When 
the  English  got  home  many  of  them  said  they  thought 
they  had  been  suddenly  confronted  with  strange  wood- 
demons  when  the  Tennessee  riflemen  stood  up  on  the 
parapet." 

"  I  don't  blame  them,"  said  Coffee.  "They  called  us 
'the  dirty  shirts,' and  we  deserved  it.  I  had  just  marched 
my  men  eight  hundred  miles  when  I  received  the  General's 
message  to  come  to  his  relief,  and  we  covered  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Baton  Rouge  to  New 
Orleans  in  two  days.  Carroll  here  had  brought  his  men 
from  Nashville  in  flatboats,  and  his  brigade  and  mine 
were  posted  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp.  Afterwards  a 
song  was  written  about  our  men,  and  they  were  called 
'  half  horse,  half  alligator.' ' 

"  Extraordinary,"  said  Lafayette. 

"And  here  comes  one  of  them  now,"  said  Jackson. 
The  canter  of  a  horse's  hoofs  ceased  at  the  veranda,  and 
Royal,  throwing  the  reins  lightly  to  "  Monkey  Simon," 
Jackson's  favorite  jockey,  came  up  the  steps  and  across 
the  portico,  hat  in  hand,  to  the  group. 

"  Where  have  you  been  all  the  afternoon  ? "  cried 
Jackson,  gaily.  "  I  thought  you  were  going  to  join  us 
early." 

"  I  have  been  kept  busy  all  day.  There  was  much  to 
do  for  this  evening's  ball,  and  the  arrangements  are  only 
now  completed.  Sir,"  he  turned  to  Lafayette,  "we 
shall  have  the  honor  to  welcome  you  to-night  amid  all 
the  beauty  of  the  South  ;  but  I  have  brought  you  a  guest 
this  afternoon  who  will  not  appear  at  the  ball.  My 
father,  who  fought  at  Monmouth,  begged  the  honor  of 
seeing  you  once  more.  Here  he  is." 

Jackson  sprang  from  his  seat  with  characteristic  impet- 
uosity. "  Is  it  possible  that  Cecil  Russell  has  come  ?  " 
he  exclaimed.  He  hastened  to  the  carriage  that  had 
drawn  up  and  himself  assisted  Royal  and  Killian  to 
almost  carry  the  nearly  helpless  man  across  the  veranda. 
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followed  by  Mrs.  Russell.  Lafayette  had  risen  and  stood 
with  his  eyes  bent  solicitously  on  the  pathetic  figure, 
who  yet  held  his  head  erect  and  shot  a  keen  glance  out 
of  his  eagle  eye.  As  they  tenderly  placed  him  in  a  large 
cushioned  chair,  Lafayette  accosted  him  with  an  air  of 
the  deepest  respect. 

"Sir,  I  fear  you  have  exerted  yourself  too  much.  Pray 
be  comfortable." 

Cecil  Russell  had  not  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  home 
for  twenty  years,  but  in  that  sorely  stricken  body  his 
mind  and  will  reigned  supreme.  The  dominant  qualities 
of  his  life  lit  up  his  face  now  in  an  eager  gaze  that 
searched  Lafayette's  face  as  one  might  look  on  some 
long  lost  dear  one;  then  as  he  gave  him  his  hand,  his 
pent-up  emotion  broke  forth. 

"  I  was  at  the  Brandywine,"  he  said,  brokenly,  his 
voice  shaken  with  emotion.  "  I  was  a  lad  of  fifteen,  and 
I  saw  you  and  Washington,  and  again  at  Monmouth, 
where  I  was  wounded,  and  I  saw  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis.  Glorious!  Glorious!" 

Tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  Lafayette,  almost  as 
much  affected,  bent  over  him  and  saluted  on  both  cheeks 
in  the  French  fashion.  "  Yes,  it  was  glorious,"  he  said, 
"  and  it  is  to  you  and  to  such  as  you,  that  all  the  glory  is 
due." 

"  Not  so,  not  so,"  said  the  old  man,  firmly  grasping 
Lafayette's  hand.  "  We  did  our  share,  it  is  true,  but  no 
armies  in  the  world  had  ever  had  such  men  as  you  and 
our  revered  Washington  to  inspire  them.  Sir,  I  will  not 
detain  you.  I  have  come  only  to  pay  my  respects  and  to 
salute  you  as  one  of  the  few  surviving  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution.  There  are  others  who  may  well  claim  your 
attention.  Come  here,  General,"  he  spoke  to  Jackson, 
who  stood  near  him.  "  I  cannot  reach  up,"  he  added, 
pulling  him  gently  by  the  arm.  "  There,  kneel  down, 
how  long  has  it  been  since  you  knelt !  See  this."  He 
parted  the  uprising  hair  on  Jackson's  head  and  found  the 
dent  he  was  looking  for.  "  Lay  your  fingers  in  it,  sir. 
It  almost  holds  two  of  them.  That  was  left  in  his  head 
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by  the  sword  or  the  British  officer  who,  during  the 
Revolution,  ordered  him  to  clean  his  boots,  and  when  he 
refused  well-nigh  laid  his  skull  open.  Ah,  General,  it's  a 
good  thing  your  head  was  harder  than  your  heart." 

"  And  is  yet,"  said  Jackson,  rising,  "  although  I  wind  up 
by  kneeling  to  a  private.  We  all  wear  the  sign,  I  think 
Royal,  did  that  bullet  at  New  Orleans  leave  a  scar?" 

"  I'm  not  sure,  sir  ;  I  think  not,"  said  Royal,  modestly, 
whose  shattered  bone  had  never  knit  fairly. 

Lafayette  turned  to  him  with  a  smile.  "  I  am  glad  to 
hear  you  wear  the  badge  of  honor,  but  I  should  expect 
nothing  less  of  such  a  father  and  such  a  mother." 

The  words  rang  in  Royal's  ears  for  hours,  and  they 
seemed  to  chime  in  with  the  exhilaration  of  his  mood. 
His  blood  was  warm  with  a  fresh  access  of  patriotism, 
and  Jessamine  had  all  but  promised  to  marry  him. 
To-night,  at  the  ball,  he  decided,  he  would  secure  that 
promise  from  her. 

His  heart  throbbed  with  delicious  excitement  as  he  led 
her  out  for  the  cotillion  hours  later.  There  was  not  a 
handsomer  couple  in  the  ball-room.  Royal  himself  looked 
every  inch  the  courtier,  and  Jessamine  was  a  ravishing 
sight.  By  the  fatal  sorcery  of  a  woman  whose  beauty  is 
foreordained  to  cause  her  sorrow,  her  loveliness  rose  into 
that  peculiar  and  enchanting  glow  which  has  ever  lured 
men  to  madness.  She  looked  a  crystal  goddess ;  her 
gown,  of  exquisite  satiny  sheen,  trailing  its  white  foam 
behind  her  and  falling  around  her  perfect  figure  in  lines 
of  undulating  grace.  Her  high-arched  feet  peeped  out 
from  the  lace  ruffles  of  her  petticoats  in  glancing  satin 
slippers;  her  hair  was  in  a  burnished  coiffure  on  her 
shapely  head ;  the  perfection  of  her  neck,  shoulders  and 
arms  was  unveiled,  and — oh,  Tantalus ! — by  what  innocent 
craft  of  the  modiste  did  that  low  bodice  barely  escape  the 
dimples  in  her  shoulders  !  There  have  ever  been  fair 
women  and  brave  men,  but,  just  before  Waterloo,  the 
magic  of  beauty  and  the  approach  of  disaster  cast  a  spell 
which  none  may  escape. 

It  had  been  Royal's  privilege  to  lead  her  to  the  distin- 
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guished  guest  of  the  evening,  who  sat  in  state  at  the  head 
of  the  great  hall,  surrounded  by  many  dignitaries  and  the 
especial  escort  of  the  Masonic  Lodge,  glittering  in  the 
gold  and  jewels  of  their  insignia,  and  Lafayette  himself 
was  covered  with  decorations.  As  Royal  and  Jessamine 
approached  Jackson  turned  to  Lafayette  and  said: 

"  Ah,  General,  here  comes  the  fairest  of  the  fair ;  this 
is  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  the  South.  Yet,  not  so 
many  years  ago,  I  held  her  on  my  knee." 

"  This  is  the  only  honor  I  have  ever  begrudged  you," 
replied  Lafayette,  smiling.  His  eyes  sought  the  fair 
vision  before  him  with  evident  pleasure,  and,  as  Royal 
presented  him  he  delicately  carried  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
to  his  lips  and  murmured  gallantly  : 

"  Mademoiselle,  the  flower  of  America  well  deserves 
the  homage  of  two  nations." 

To  Jessamine,  sweeping  to  the  hem  of  her  gown  in  her 
Louis  XVI.  curtsey,  it  was  indeed  homage,  but  such 
homage  as  a  princess  might  claim.  Had  not  many  adored 
her  and  worshiped  at  her  shrine  ever  since  she  was  in 
her  teens !  Had  she  not  supped  at  that  chalice  of  admi- 
ration, of  proffered  love,  of  whispered  vows,  for  years,  until 
she  declined  it  only  that  it  might  be  offered  again,  on 
bended  knee  ?  Aye,  a  thousand  times,  aye,  and  the  defer- 
ence of  her  swaying  salute  was  denied  by  the  triumph  in 
her  veiled  eyes.  She  had  risen  to  a  dizzy  and  dangerous 
pinnacle.  As  she  swung  out  in  the  cotillion  with  Royal, 
Lafayette  still  regarded  her  admiringly,  and,  as  she 
whirled  past  and  shot  him  a  challenging  and  coquettish 
glance,  every  instinct  of  the  beau  and  the  cavalier  was 
aroused  in  the  old  soldier's  breast — for  he  was  as  much 
courtier  as  warrior — and  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Ah,  your  American  women  are  all  charming,  all  fasci- 
nating, but  I  have  met  two  who  are  especially  fitted  for 
every  triumph  of  the  court,  the  lady  of  ex-President 
Madison  and  Mademoiselle  Lester.  They  represent  all 
the  fine  graces  of  the  old,  picturesque  regime,  the  gay 
life  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Trianon,  when  men  died 
readily  for  women,  and  thought  nothing  of  it," 
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"  They  do  yet,  sir,"  said  a  deep  voice,  "  or,  if  they  clo 
not,  it  is  only  for  lack  of  opportunity." 

Lafayette  started.  A  little  to  one  side  of  him  stood 
Basil.  He  bent  his  dark,  mysterious  eyes  full  on  Lafayette 
and  said  : 

"  Sir,  what  is  real  death  ?  Is  it  not  to  suffer,  and  has 
not  every  man  suffered  for  some  woman  whom  he  loved  ? 
Is  not  the  only  happy  man  the  one  who  is  permitted  to 
die  ?" 

"  You  may  be  right,"  replied  Lafayette.  "  Yet,  who 
would  wish  to  die  before  hope  extinguished  ?  " 

"  Extinguished  !  "  repeated  Basil.  "  Ah,  monsieur, 
what  if  it  never  existed  ?  " 

Lafayette  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  an  introduction. 
When  he  turned  again  Basil  had  gone ;  he  caught  one 
glimpse  of  his  figure  disappearing  through  the  door.  The 
ball  was  now  at  its  height.  It  was  after  midnight,  and 
the  dancers  weaved  ceaselessly  on  the  polished  floor,  a 
dazzling  panorama  amid  the  reflections  of  light  from 
the  gold  and  scarlet  draperies,  the  brilliant  blaze  of  hun- 
dreds of  wax  candles  flaming  from  the  great  chandeliers ; 
the  gay  draperies  of  the  balcony  and  boxes,  the  tropical 
setting  of  palms  and  foliage,  the  indescribable  frou-frou 
of  gowns,  the  trembling  rhythm  of  the  music,  floating  out 
in  witcheries  of  sound. 

At  the  moment  when  Basil  was  speaking  to  Lafayette, 
Royal  whispered  in  Jessamine's  ear :  "  Come  into  the 
conservatory.  I  want  to  speak  with  you." 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

ONLY  a  few  minutes  had  passed,  yet  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
been  rocked  in  an  earthquake.  The  throbbings  of  the 
music  were  like  the  reverberations  of  the  trump  of  doom  ; 
his  heart  beat  in  thick,  sickening  thumps  that  taxed  his 
vitality  with  every  thud.  The  end  had  come.  She  had 
said  she  did  not  love  him,  would  not  marry  him.  The 
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accumulated  hope  and  fear,  tension  and  tenacity  of  many 
months  crystallized  into  an  awful  certainty.  He  had  an 
instant  of  madness  as  he  stood  there — the  impulse  to 
seize  her  by  that  white  throat  and,  as  he  slowly  choked 
the  life  out  of  her,  to  cover  her  with  kisses  and  whisper 
fiercely :  "  No  one  else  shall  have  you.  Go,  my  love,  go 
on  into  the  shadows.  I  will  follow  you  at  once." 

When  that  insanity  had  passed,  his  normal  self-control 
returned.  At  least  it  acted  automatically  from  force  of 
habit.  She  had  dropped  her  eyes  and  was  playing  with 
her  fan,  an  unmoved  Circe.  "  Jessamine,"  he  said,  coldly, 
"  look  at  me."  Long  after  his  eyes  had  blazed  unspeak- 
able fires  into  hers,  that  gray  silence  continued.  Half 
frightened,  she  spoke. 

"  Don't  be  angry,  Royal.  You  can't  say  I  have  broken 
any  promise.  You  always  said  that  if  my  answer  was  not 
what  you  wished,  you  would  be  reasonable  about  it.  And 
it  needn't  really  make  any  difference,  need  it  ?  "  She  had 
fixed  her  eyes,  those  wonderful  pools  of  changing  light, 
on  his,  and  she  looked  as  tranquil  as  a  child.  A  wreath 
of  roses  crowned  her  coils  of  hair.  Royal's  laugh  jarred 
harshly. 

"  Difference  !  Difference  !  Did  God  or  the  Devil  make 
women,  I  wonder.  They  are  all  serpents  covered  with 
flowers." 

She  uttered  a  low  cry.  Never  had  she  heard  him  use 
such  language.  In  a  sudden  tremor  of  undefined  fear  she 
would  have  risen,  but  he  said  :  "  Keep  your  seat,  Jes- 
samine. I  will  take  you  back  to  the  ball-room  presently. 
I  must  leave  for  Washington  within  a  few  hours,  and  I 
may  be  gone  for  some  time." 

"  Washington  !     You  had  not  told  me  you  were  going." 

"  No  ;  I  only  knew  it  this  afternoon  myself.  My  mis- 
sion is  of  a  political  nature  in  the  General's  interest. 
Eaton  will  leave  Washington  as  soon  as  the  Senate  ad- 
journs, and  it  is  necessary  for  some  one  who  knows  the 
inner  dealings  to  be  on  the  field." 

"  Sit  down,"  she  said,  all  her  savoir  faire  restored.  She 
swept  her  draperies  to  one  side  and  smilingly  indicated  a 
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seat.     "  Now,  you  look  more  comfortable,"  she  added. 
"  We  are  almost  in  a  little  house  of  our  own." 

And  so  they  were.  The  ferns  and  palms  enclosed  them 
for  the  moment  securely  in  a  green  privacy  that  might 
have  been  heaven,  had  not  a  gulf  yawned  between  them. 
As  he  seated  himself,  she  laid  her  hand  on  his,  with  the 
confiding  little  gesture  he  remembered  she  had  had 
from  childhood,  and  needles  of  pain  pierced  him  until, 
against  even  his  iron  will,  a  tremor  ran  through  him. 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  asked,  softly.  "  I  hate  to  see 
you  look  that  way." 

"  Do  you  know  of  what  I  was  thinking?  " 

"  No." 

"  Of  how  happy  we  used  to  be  years  ago." 

"Royal!" 

"  Jessamine  !  My  God !  do  you  know  what  you  have 
done  ?  Tell  me,  darling,  why  you  have  done  this.  You 
have  made  a  mistake.  You  will  be  sorry." 

Losing  his  calmness,  he  seized  her  wrist  in  a  clutch 
that  left  a  red  mark.  She  melted  into  an  appealing  ten- 
derness that  penetrated  every  fiber  in  his  being. 

"  Royal,"  she  breathed,  so  low  that  he  could  scarcely 
hear  her,  "  I  shall  never  marry  any  one.  I  like  to  be 
free." 

"You  shall  be  free,  free  as  you  like." 

"  No  ;  it  would  be  different,  and,  besides,  I  have  never 
cared  enough," 

"  Oh,  my  love,  you  will  care  some  day,  and  then,  per- 
haps, you  will  be  mine.  It  will  never  be  too  late  for  me. 
In  all  the  years  that  are  to  come" — His  voice  died  out. 
She  whispered  in  his  ear  little  feminine  comfortings  that 
were  like  salt  on  a  raw  wound.  ;<  Jessamine,  I  don't 
realize  this,  and  I  won't  accept  it.  Look  !  "  He  reached 
into  his  coat,  over  the  heart,  and  drew  out  a  small  object 
that  lay  flat  and  indefinite  in  his  hand.  She  regarded  it 
curiously  as  he  straightened  it  out,  finger  by  finger,  until 
it  lay  in  his  palm,  a  small,  soiled  white  glove,  though  so 
strangely  discolored  that  its  original  hue  was  merged  in 
other  and  darker  tones. 
12 
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"  Don't  you  recognize  it,  Jessamine?  It  is  your  lost 
glove." 

"  My  glove  !  The  glove  I  lost  from  the  first  pair  I  ever 
had  !  Oh,  Royal,  how  strange !  I  have  the  other  one 
yet." 

"  It  is  not  strange.  You  did  not  lose  it.  I  took  it  the 
night  before  we  sailed  for  New  Orleans.  That  was  the 
night  I  really  fell  in  love  with  you,  and  when  you  were 
angry  because  I  kissed  you,  I  stole  the  glove." 

"  You  are  a  vandal !  And  you  never  told  me  all  this 
time  !  How  deep  you  men  are.  Come,  sir,  give  it  to  me 
now." 

"  No  ;  "  he  said,  firmly.  She  bent  low  to  examine  it. 
"  Yes,  it  is  really  my  glove.  I  remember  this  worn  finger 
tip.  But,  Royal,  what  is  this  strange,  dark  stain  all  over 
it?" 

"  Oh,  you  know  I  got  a  scratch  in  the  shoulder,  and  the 
glove  happened  to  be  where  it  met  with  the  result." 

"  Oh,  Royal,  your  blood  !  " 

"  That  was  nothing,  Jessamine.  It  is  stained  with  my 
heart's  blood  now,  from  a  worse  wound  than  that." 

There  was  a  slight  rustling  among  the  palms.  Before 
either  one  could  move  or  speak  Basil  stood  directly  in 
front  of  them. 

"  Ah,  I'm  sorry  I  intrude,  but  I've  been  looking  every- 
where for  you,  Jessamine.  The  next  dance  is  mine." 

"  In  a  moment,  Basil,"  said  Royal.  "  I  am  making  my 
adieux  before  my  journey.  I  will  not  spoil  your  dance." 

"  Oh,  very  well."  He  withdrew,  with  his  usual  grace- 
ful and  debonnaire  bearing. 

She  was  half  pouting  as  he  turned  to  her  again. 

"  Give  it  to  me,  Royal." 

"  Will  you  have  me  with  it  ?  " 

She  rose  and  faced  him  with  a  dainty  hauteur.  "  I 
have  given  you  my  answer." 

His  breath  was  trembling  on  his  lips,  but  he  felt  as 
calm  as  if  he  were  an  executioner.  "  I  will  give  it  to  you 
when  you  give  me  the  other  one  and  say  you  will  marry 
me." 
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"  That  will  be  never." 

"  It  will  be  some  day.  I  am  going  away  now,  and  I 
will  never  offer  it  to  you  again.  But,  when  you  are 
ready,  you  may  send  and  I  will  bring  it." 

She  laughed,  a  cadence  of  purling  melody,  whose  very 
sweetness  roused  the  savage  in  him  to  life.  And  then, 
with  the  mockery  of  her  mirth  still  fresh  on  her  lips,  she 
inclined  close  to  him  and  said  :  "  You  are  foolish  to- 
night. Kiss  me  good-bye,  and  take  me  into  the  ball- 
room." 

He  looked  at  her  stonily.  "  I  have  kissed  you  for  the 
last  time  !  " 

She  turned  white.  The  thrumming  of  the  violins 
vibrated  in  the  air.  They  stood  alone  in  the  hollow  re- 
bound of  two  lives.  Basil  had  touched  her  on  the  arm 
before  either  knew  he  had  entered. 

"  Come,  Jessamine.  You'll  excuse  us  now,  won't  you, 
Royal?" 

"  You  are  quite  opportune.  I'll  say  good-bye  to  you 
now,  too,  as  I'll  be  on  my  way  to  Washington  very 
soon."  He  turned  abruptly  on  his  heel  and  strode  away. 
Jessamine  held  her  head  high  and  swept  into  the  hall  on 
Basil's  arm  with  the  air  of  a  princess,  but  she  was  cold 
from  head  to  foot.  In  a  few  moments  she  saw  Royal 
deeply  engaged  in  conversation  with  Jackson  and  Lewis, 
but  it  was  an  hour  before  she  unexpectedly  came  face  to 
face  with  him,  as  he  was  leaving  the  room.  Carroll  was 
saying  a  parting  word  to  him.  Royal's  eyes  met  hers 
with  the  unseeing  gaze  of  one  whose  optic  nerve  is  closed 
to  impressions.  He  looked  directly  through  her  and 
replied  to  Carroll. 

The  shock  she  had  experienced  an  hour  earlier  began 
to  make  itself  felt.  Despite  her  coldness,  her  coquetry, 
her  refusal,  she  was  not  a  heartless  and  scheming  flirt, 
and  the  genuine,  though  passionless,  affection  she  had 
felt  for  him  for  years  cried  out  within  her  and  reacted  in 
a  remorse  that  cut  like  a  knife.  Too  late  she  saw  what 
she  had  done,  in  that  last  remark,  but  she  had  not 
dreamed  of  such  an  effect,  and  her  anger  and  wounded 
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pride  fled  before  a  wave  of  her  higher  nature.  As  he 
stood  there  he  was  pale,  handsome  and  dignified,  and  an 
indefinable  atmosphere  that  surrounded  him  struck  a  new 
emotion  to  her.  She  turned  hastily  to  her  escort,  Lieu- 
tenant Donelson,  and  said  :  " 

"  Say  to  Royal  Russell  that  I  would  like  to  see  him 
for  a  moment  before  he  goes." 

It  was  not  to  be.  He  disappeared  even  as  she  spoke, 
and  Donelson  was  forced  to  return  with  the  word  that  he 
had  gone.  "  I'm  sorry,"  he  added.  "  He  has  gone  out 
to  the  Hermitage  for  some  papers,  but  if  there  is  any 
message  you  wish  delivered,  I'll  send  a  servant  out 
with  it."  * 

"  No,  thank  you.  It  was  merely  an  unimportant  word 
or  two  for  a  friend  in  Washington.  It  is  getting  late. 
I  shall  go  home  at  once." 

Her  resolution  formed  while  she  was  speaking.  She 
would  see  him  herself  on  his  way  out  of  the  city,  when 
he  must  pass  her  home.  It  was  but  a  little  after  three 
when  she  reached  the  house.  She  knew  that  within  an 
hour  he  would  go  by.  Her  agitation  had  increased  with 
every  moment.  Her  maid  was  frightened  at  her  unusual 
expression,  her  excitement  and  burning  cheeks.  As  she 
swept  into  her  room,  the  rising  storm  of  suppressed 
emotions  of  the  past  few  hours  imparted  a  fervid  and 
unnatural  brilliancy  to  her  beauty.  Not  at  the  moment 
when  Lafayette  saluted  her  had  she  looked  more  beauti- 
ful, more  imperial.  The  white  and  silver  robe,  trailing 
far  behind  her,  rippled  in  a  pale  train  of  light  that 
seemed  as  if  it  were  the  edge  of  morning.  Her  white 
neck,  shoulders  and  arms  were  insolently  lovely ;  the 
crown  of  roses  in  her  shining  hair  was  like  the  garland  of 
a  priestess  of  Venus.  Yet  retribution  was  already  at 
work. 

She  dismissed  the  maid  at  once,  and  sat  down  by  the 
window.  She  knew  what  she  would  do.  Very  soon  she 
would  go  out  and  wait  behind  the  thick  clump  of  syringa 
bushes  near  the  gate,  and  when  he  came  by  she  would 
gtop  him  for  a  moment,  and  tell  him  she  was  sorry,  and 
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lie  would  kiss  her  good-bye.  Ah,  that  haughtily  refused 
kiss !  She  tingled  with  the  recollection. 

It  seemed  an  age  while  she  sat  there.  The  silver  chime 
of  the  three-quarters  of  the  hour  aroused  her.  Soon  he 
would  pass,  and,  if  she  were  not  there,  it  would  be  too 
late.  Her  repentance  and  her  courage  had  mounted  to 
their  full  tide.  If  Fate  had  granted  that  he  might  see 
her  at  that  auspicious  moment,  the  story  of  many  years 
would  have  been  changed.  But  it  is  a  world  where  most 
of  the  ripe,  inestimably  precious  hours  are  left  barren  of 
opportunity,  and  when  opportunity  arrives,  time  and  the 
mood  are  out  of  joint.  And  this  is  why  destiny  continues 
to  mock  mankind.  She  threw  a  light,  filmy  wrap  about 
her,  and  fled  lightly  out  of  the  house  and  down  to  the 
gate,  her  satin-slippered  feet  flying  over  the  gravel  walk 
with  eager  haste.  She  felt  as  though  she  would  fly  into 
his  arms  the  instant  she  saw  him.  Unheeding  the  chill 
of  the  early  morning,  burning  with  inward  fires,  she 
stood  behind  the  dense  growth  of  the  bushes,  laden  with 
bloom,  their  white  petals  falling  all  around  her,  and 
listened  intently  for  the  hoof  beats  of  his  favorite  horse, 
which  she  knew  perfectly.  How  long  she  waited  she 
never  knew,  but  as  the  cool  dampness  of  the  morning 
began  to  strike  in,  she  shivered  a  little  and  drew  her 
wrap  more  closely  about  her.  Simultaneously  she  felt  a 
faint  qualm  somewhere  in  the  recesses  of  her  life,  and 
wondered  vaguely  if  he  were  very  angry. 

Even  as  the  thought  passed  through  her  mind  she 
heard,  far  down  the  road,  the  regular  canter  she  had 
known  for  a  long  time,  for  Narcissus  was  as  individual  as 
his  master.  She  stepped  impulsively  out  and  looked. 
They  were  indeed  approaching,  horse  and  rider,  but  an 
hysteria  of  fear  seized  her.  He  was  not  in  ball-room 
attire  now.  A  closely  buttoned  coat,  high  riding  boots, 
a  short  black  Spanish  cloak  thrown  back  over  his 
shoulders  and  a  soft  felt  hat  pulled  well  down  over  his 
eyes.  His  head  was  slightly  inclined  forward,  and  only 
the  lower  part  of  his  face  was  visible.  His  jaw  was  set 
in  a  grip  of  steel,  and  he  looked  as  though  he  were  bent 
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on  a  mission  of  doom.  She  could  not  know  that  through 
his  brain,  echoing  to  the  rataplan  of  hoofs,  ran  La- 
fayette's words  again  and  again  :  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
wear  the  badge  of  honor,"  and,  mingling  with  them,  in 
a  strange  medley,  Jessamine's  last  challenge  :  "  Kiss  me 
good-bye."  The  iteration  of  the  two,  in  this  meaningless 
and  confused  manner,  maddened  him,  but  he  could  not 
stop  it. 

The  hoofs  rang  out  their  swift  rhythm  nearer,  nearer. 
Jessamine  had  shrunk  back,  the  words  dying  in  her  throat : 
"  Oh,  Royal,  forgive  me.  I  didn't  mean  it  !  "  She  tried 
to  scream,  to  cry  out,  but  her  voice  failed  her,  and  her 
limbs  refused  to  move.  She  stood,  as  though  in  a  night- 
mare, and  the  hoofs  thundered  by.  It  seemed  as  though 
she  must  be  shrieking,  but  in  reality  she  only  moaned  a 
little  in  her  throat.  A  paralysis  of  disappointment  and 
grief  rushed  over  her.  She  sank,  half  fainting,  on  the 
little  seat,  the  crown  of  roses  slipping  from  her  hair,  the 
dew  in  cold,  wet  drops  glistening  on  her  gown,  her  slip- 
pers soaked  through  and  through,  her  neck  and  arms  icy. 
The  echo  of  the  hoofs  died  away  in  the  gray  dawn.  She 
remembered  that  she  must  get  into  the  house  before  she 
was  discovered. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  political  caldron  continued  to  boil  in  a  lively  and 
belligerent  manner.  The  "  Secretary  dynasty,"  as  it  had 
been  known,  was  in  reality  dethroned  by  taking  the 
nominations  away  from  the  caucus,  and  none  knew  this 
better  than  the  able  and  astute  managers  of  the  Jackson 
party.  The  election  of  Adams  had  not  silenced  the  strife 
of  the  party  tongues,  and  ugly  rumors  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  accomplished  flew  thick  and  fast.  To 
the  day  of  his  death,  Henry  Clay  had  to  encounter  the 
charge  that  he  had  bartered  for  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  State  by  swinging  his  votes  and  those  of  Crawford  in 
favor  of  Adams,  in  the  election  in  the  House. 
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Hot-headed  and  irrational  partisans  of  Jackson  claimed 
that  he  had  been  elected  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
received  the  greatest  number  of  popular  votes,  and  this 
foolish  and  unfounded  phase  of  the  campaign  may  be 
passed  with  the  contempt  it  merits.  Jackson  himself,  of 
course,  never  countenanced  it,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
state  that  he  believed  in  Clay's  bargain,  and  an  unpara- 
lelled  bitterness  was  the  result.  Jackson,  weary  of  Sena- 
torial duties,  resigned  his  seat  in  October,  and  in  the  ad- 
dress he  made  to  the  legislature  on  that  occasion,  he  re- 
ferred to  Clay  in  stinging  terms. 

He  was  not  the  only  one  who  did.  John  Randolph 
promptly  called  the  election  of  Adams  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  chief  secretary  "  a  combination  hitherto 
unheard  of,  the  Puritan  and  the  blackleg."  For  this  Clay 
challenged  him,  and  about  a  year  later  they  fought  one 
of  the  opera  bouffe  duels  of  the  time,  in  which  the  two 
stood  up  and  banged  away  at  each  other  in  mutual  harm- 
lessness.  Indeed,  they  were  quite  merry  gentlemen  in 
those  days,  and  the  Twentieth  Century  is  not  so  degener- 
ate after  all. 

"  I  have  been  taught,"  said  Randolph,  "  to  forgive  my 
enemies,  and  I  will,  but  they  will  be  my  enemies,  not  the 
enemies  of  my  country." 

He  then  fell  foul  of  President  Adams'  opening  address 
to  Congress,  and  satirized  that  portion  of  it  which,  he 
said,  was  "  a  doctrine  that  goes  to  take  the  whole  human 
family  under  the  President's  especial  protection."  This 
was  in  reference  to  Adams'  sweeping  recommendations  in 
relation  to  public  improvements,  for  Adams,  being  un- 
questionably a  Federalist  at  heart,  advocated  those 
expenditures  for  internal  improvements  which  Jefferson 
had  always  frowned  upon,  declaring  that  they  were  un- 
constitutional. 

Mr.  Adams,  "  John  II,"  according  to  the  chronology 
of  Randolph,  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  recom- 
mended a  national  university,  which  had  been  sanctioned 
by  Washington  and  Hamilton  years  previous  ;  exploring 
expeditions,  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals,  the 
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establishment  of  an  astronomical  observatory.  All  the 
old  controversies  between  the  Federalists  and  anti-Fed- 
eralists seemed  likely  to  be  reopened,  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Webster,  one  of  two  or  three  survivors  of 
power  left  from  the  Federalists,  Adams  appointed  Rufus 
King  our  Minister  to  England,  a  position  which  he  filled 
with  signal  ability.  Thus  Adams  was  fairly  launched  as 
President.  His  brief  tenure  gave  the  country  a  cold,  up- 
right, unpopular  administration,  with  strong  leanings  to- 
ward the  centralization  of  power  and  alarming  all  those 
who  had  peculiar  privileges  to  be  protected.  But  few  of 
our  Chief  Magistrates  have  carried  so  little  prestige  and 
influence  through  their  administration,  for  Adams  was 
more  the  leader  of  a  faction  than  a  great  governing  head. 

Royal  was  detained  in  Washington  for  several  months. 
Almost  the  first  person  he  met  on  his  return  was  Carroll, 
who,  after  a  brief  political  conversation,  said  :  "  News  ? 
Not  much,  but  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  gossip.  The  latest 
is  that  Basil  is  now  the  most  favored  cavalier  of  Miss 
Lester.  He  has  been  courting  her  furiously." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Royal,  indifferently.  "  I  am  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  it." 

"  Well,  neither  were  some  others.  But,  if  that  did  not 
surprise  you,  neither  did  the  news  you  must  have  received 
in  the  last  mail — that  you  are  to  be  nominated  for  the 
legislature." 

"  I  don't  care  for  it,  Carroll,  and  I  have  no  reason  for 
accepting  it." 

"  But  there  are  reasons  why  you  should.  The  General 
wants  you  to  accept,  and  Lewis  and  Eaton  are  determined 
on  it.  You  know  yourself  how  important  it  is  to  keep 
everything  well  in  hand  from  now  on.  We  must  keep  an 
eye  on  every  move,  every  danger,  and  there  is  no  place 
where  you  can  be  more  useful.  You  cannot  even  claim 
that  it  will  take  you  away  from  your  practice,  now  that 
the  legislature  has  moved  here  to  stay.  You  will  have  to 
reconsider  your  first  impressions." 

It  proved  that  he  did.  The  next  day  he  had  a  long 
conference  with  Jackson.  "  I  do  it  more  for  the  sake  of 
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being  of  service  to  you  and  the  party,  sir,"  he  said,  fi- 
nally, "  than  for  any  real  interest  in  such  a  position  myself. 
I  have  seen  enough  at  Washington  to  disgust  me  forever  ; 
machinations,  scheming,  intrigues.  I  wonder  how  these 
politicians  can  call  their  souls  their  own." 

"  Most  of  them  don't.  We  need  clean,  decent,  incor- 
ruptible men  like  you,  Royal,  in  the  government,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  offices.  But,  after  the  corrupt 
bargain  of  Clay  and  Adams,  we  can  expect  nothing  in 
particular  from  this  administration.  Will  you  run  ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  if  you  like." 

"  It  would  please  me  greatly." 

Contrary  to  his  expectations,  he  was  soon  in  the  thick 
of  the  contest  with  much  avidity.  The  real  secret  of  it 
lay  in  the  fact  that  all  the  old,  familiar  impulses  of  his 
life  were  under  a  cloud,  and  he  needed  the  spur  of  a  fresh 
and  untried  impetus.  His  campaign  furnished  him  with 
it,  and  the  energies  of  his  mind  and  spirit  responded 
gamely,  like  a  blooded  horse  coming  down  the  track 
under  the  jockey's  whip.  When  the  psychological  con- 
tinuity of  life  is  broken,  only  new  interests  can  take  up 
the  severed  threads.  So  he  entered  the  political  arena, 
little  dreaming  what  the  outcome  would  be.  The  con- 
test was  from  the  first  one  of  the  utmost  animosity  on 
both  sides,  for  Royal  was  at  once  attacked  by  the  oppos- 
ing party  as  "  a  Jackson  man,"  a  charge  which,  in  effect, 
was  designed  to  cover  every  crime  in  the  calendar. 

Many  months  had  now  elapsed  since  Jessamine  had 
waited  behind  the  syringa  bushes,  and  the  distance  that 
lay  between  the  two  once  near  to  each  other,  had  not 
been  bridged.  Jessamine  had  made  certain  veiled  femi- 
nine advances  on  his  return,  and  had  been  met  with  a 
glacial  reserve  that  had  instantly  driven  her  to  the  posi- 
tion of  masked  batteries,  which  is  a  woman's  last  resort 
when,  knowing  herself  in  the  wrong,  she  yet  is  obliged  to 
save  her  pride  from  humiliation.  They  met  occasionally 
with  rigid  formality,  and,  as  she  was  usually  in  the  com- 
pany of  Basil,  the  barrier  of  social  courtesy  gradually 
extended  to  an  almost  permanent  separation  of  the 
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two  men,  a  situation  which  each  studiously  strove  to 
ignore. 

Affairs  were  in  this  condition  and  the  campaign  at  its 
height  when  vague  rumors  came  to  Royal's  ears  that,  in 
some  strange  and  hostile  manner,  certain  charges  had 
been  made  affecting  his  honor  which  he  could  not  afford 
to  ignore.  The  mysterious  rumors  finally  shaped  them- 
selves into  the  definite  statement  that  he  was  a  coward 
and  that  he  had  taken  a  position  no  gentleman  could 
wish  to  occupy,  no  less  than  opposition  to  the  code.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  at  first,  but  the  buzzing  of  malicious 
whispers  grew  louder  and  louder,  and,  strangest  of  all,  it 
seemed  as  if  they  could  never  be  traced  to  any  trustworthy 
source.  One  day  he  was  in  the  Nashville  Inn,  and,  pass- 
ing a  table  on  his  way  out  where  sat  a  loud  and  some- 
what boisterous  party  of  young  men,  he  heard  his  name 
mentioned  in  terms  evidently  designed  for  his  ears  and 
purposely  insulting  in  their  nature.  He  took  two  steps 
to  them  and  said  clearly : 

"  Since  you  are  evidently  speaking  for  my  benefit,  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  man  who  says  I  am  a  coward  is  a 
liar.  I  neither  know  nor  care  which  one  of  you  spoke, 
and  any  one  who  wishes  to  take  it  up  is  welcome  to  do  so." 

The  sudden  silence  fell  which  is  apt  to  overtake  a  com- 
pany of  scandal-mongers  unexpectedly  confronted  with  a 
challenge  of  their  statements.  Then  one  of  the  group  ad- 
dressed him  with  an  air  of  respect : 

"  I  am  the  one  who  spoke,  sir,  but  I  merely  repeated 
what  I  personally  heard  a  man  say  last  evening.  He  was 
evidently  somewhat  in  his  cups,  and  I  offer  you  my 
apologies  for  repeating  a  remark  heard  under  such  cir- 
cumstances." 

"  I  accept  your  apology,  but  I  demand  the  name  of  the 
man  who  made  the  statement." 

"  I  regret  to  mention  it,  but  you  have  the  right  to  know. 
The  man  was  Basil  Dornette." 

Royal  caught  his  breath  quickly.  He  understood  much 
in  a  flash.  No  one  was  able  to  discover  any  emotion  in 
his  manner  as  he  replied  ; 
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"  I  am  obliged  for  the  information,  and  I  repeat  my 
former  assertion.  I  bid  you  good  evening." 

As  he  lifted  his  hat  and  bore  away,  the  entire  group  at 
the  table  rose  and  bowed.  He  was  not  yet  out  of  sight 
when  the  one  who  had  spoken  turned  to  his  companions 
and  said  : 

"Coward!  He's  a  thoroughbred.  Here's  a  toast  to 
him,  and  may  he  be  a  member  of  the  next  legislature." 


CHAPTER   XXV 

OPPRESSED  in  mind  and  body,  laden  with  the  duties 
of  his  profession,  engaged  with  his  own  campaign  and 
that  of  his  chief,  Royal  was  bitter  at  heart,  a  bitterness 
made  heavier  by  reason  of  the  persistent  rumors  that 
Basil  was  now  the  favored  suitor  of  Jessamine.  He 
locked  his  soul  in  its  thickest  armor  and  went  his  way, 
bracing  himself  against  every  adverse  force,  but  there 
were  many  days  when  he  felt  so  sick  at  heart  that  he 
hated  the  sight  of  every  familiar  object,  every  paper  on 
his  desk,  every  brief  that  he  drew  up,  while  his  conver- 
sation became  tinged  with  an  unconscious  irony,  and  he 
occasionally  startled  unoffending  clients  and  well-mean- 
ing political  friends  by  the  short  and  savage  sentences  he 
jerked  out.  These  he  invariably  made  up  later  by  his 
natural  courtly  sunniness,  but  his  moods  grew  longer  and 
the  intervals  briefer. 

A  week  had  passed  since  he  had  virtually  given  the  lie 
to  Basil,  and,  though  the  irritation  of  the  unfounded 
charge  still  pricked  him  in  a  vague  and  indefinite  manner 
from  many  sources,  he  had  almost  forgotten  the  actual 
words  he  had  uttered.  From  the  first  he  had  cared 
nothing  for  the  honor  of  the  nomination  to  the  legisla- 
ture, being  wholly  interested  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, which  was  now  paying  him  well,  so  well  that  he 
could  have  afforded  to  have  his  own  home,  had  there 
been  any  one  to  share  that  home  with  him,  The  com- 
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paratively  slender  emoluments  of  a  political  life  had 
never  attracted  him,  but  it  seemed  as  though  he  had  un- 
wittingly been  drawn  within  the  radius  of  its  influence, 
and,  being  in,  he  felt  bound  to  win  and  to  stand  for  such 
measures  as  would  be  to  his  credit.  The  utter  baseless- 
ness of  the  cleverly  promulgated  lie  concerning  his  courage 
had  scarcely  obtained  his  attention  at  first,  but  now  there 
lay  on  his  desk  an  obscure  newspaper  from  a  small  town 
in  a  remote  district,  a  locality  where  he  happened  not  to 
know  one  person,  and  either  the  editor  or  some  thought- 
ful friend  had  sent  it  to  him  with  a  marked  paragraph. 
It  was  a  vulgar  and  illiterate  utterance,  after  the  manner 
of  cowards  who  do  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  scurrilous 
methods,  and  in  clumsy  but  malignant  sentences  it  clearly 
intimated  that  here  was  a  man  who  would  not  fight  on 
any  pretext,  not  even  were  the  honor  of  the  women  of 
his  own  family  at  stake.  The  brutal  words  had  rankled 
in  him  all  day  ;  it  was  nothing  but  a  random  shot  and 
one  of  a  type  only  too  common  in  those  days,  and  it  was 
just  indefinite  enough  to  save  the  writer  by  a  plea  of 
ignorance  and  non-intention  had  he  been  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  a  rifle,  provided  he  had  been  given  any  time 
in  which  to  explain. 

All  day  the  paragraph  had  pursued  him,  and  had 
hummed  and  buzzed  in  his  brain,  like  a  sinister  under- 
current that  was  dragging  him  to  some  whirlpool,  whither 
he  knew  not,  nor  cared.  Time  and  again  he  put  it  aside, 
only  to  have  it  recur  with  a  strange  persistence,  as  though 
it  meant  more  than  he  realized.  His  reason  told  him  an 
hundred  times  over  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
malicious  and  ignorant  attack  that  meant  virtually  noth- 
ing; it  was  useless.  Every  time  he  successfully  argued 
against  it  he  felt  the  reaction  more  powerfully  than  ever. 
By  evening  the  strange  and  unnatural  effect  had  accumu- 
lated into  a  deep  and  oppressive  cloud  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  shake  off.  Dark  and  unnamed  forces 
far  within  the  remotest  depths  of  his  nature  hurled  a 
gloom  upon  his  spirit  that  all  but  overwhelmed  him,  and, 
feeling  himself  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  within  the 
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surging  and  mysterious  caldron  of  his  uncanny  depres- 
sion, he  resolved  to  remain  at  the  office  and  work  it  off. 

So,  many  hours  later,  pale  but  more  composed  than  he 
had  been  since  morning,  he  reflected  as  he  rummaged 
through  his  desk  for  a  missing  paper  that  there  was 
nothing  like  the  familiarity  of  routine  work  to  steady 
the  nerves  and  restore  a  normal  condition  of  mind.  He 
tossed  many  documents  hither  and  thither  in  his  haste 
to  find  what  he  wished,  and  so  doing,  his  hand  fell  upon 
his  pistol.  The  touch  of  the  cold  steel  gave  him  a  little 
shock.  He  knew  the  chamber  was  empty,  and  he 
mechanically  snapped  the  trigger.  As  it  clicked,  a  vision, 
as  clean-cut  as  a  cameo,  as  perfect  as  a  scene  thrown  into 
relief  by  a  glare  of  lightning,  stamped  itself  upon  his 
brain.  He  saw  Basil  lying  dead  before  him,  and  himself 
standing  a  few  paces  away  with  the  yet  smoking  pistol 
in  his  hand.  In  less  than  a  second  all  was  clear  to  him. 
By  the  incredibly  swift  action  of  the  brain  under  intense 
excitement,  he  understood  the  deadly  depression  that 
had  gnawed  his  heart  all  day ;  knew  all  the  secret  springs 
of  the  irritation,  the  gloom,  the  intense  dissatisfaction 
that  had  eaten  at  the  roots  of  his  life  for  weeks  past. 
It  was  not  that  he  had  been  called  a  coward,  it  was  not 
that  he  was  overworked,  it  was  not  that  all  the  lying  and 
scheming  and  low,  unsavory  methods  of  politicians  had 
disgusted  him  to  the  very  core  of  his  soul ;  it  was  not 
that  an  insignificant  publication  had  printed  an  ordinary 
lie  of  the  day — it  was  none  of  these  things,  it  was  that 
he  feared  Basil  might  possess  Jessamine. 

Now,  how  straight  and  easy  was  the  way  out !  Why 
had  he  not  thought  of  it  before !  A  challenge,  a  meet- 
ing, a  shot,  and  all  would  be  over.  He  laughed  as  the 
relief  flashed  through  him,  and  remembered  with  joy 
how  accurate  was  his  aim  ;  Basil's  was  not  more  so ;  the 
chances  were  equal.  No,  not  equal — he  was  as  certain  to 
kill  him  as  Jackson  to  kill  Dickinson.  His  cold  hand 
clutched  the  steel  until  it  might  almost  have  indented  it. 
God  !  how  could  he  ever  have  opposed  the  code  ?  As  he 
sat  there,  rigid  with  hate  and  jealous  fury,  his  imagination 
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poured  a  volley  of  shot  through  Basil  that  would  have 
killed  a  regiment.  The  demon  within  him  rose  up  and 
tore  the  heart  out  of  the  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  his 
rival  and  flung  him  down,  down  into  the  nethermost 
depths  of  hell.  The  excess  of  his  suddenly  unchained 
passions  raged  until  they  died  away  into  comparative 
calm,  worn  into  pale  shadows  of  their  terrific  force  by 
the  unnatural  violence  that  had  attended  their  unlooked- 
for  escape. 

Then  everything  shaped  itself  in  orderly  sequence  in 
his  brain.  He  could  think  now,  and  not  a  detail  escaped 
him.  He  thought  of  everything.  It  seemed  as  though 
all  things  fitted  themselves  to  his  purpose.  His  mind 
progressed  steadily  into  the  situation. 

Jessamine  and  her  mother  !  Ah,  that  was  safe.  Fate 
had  attended  to  it  for  him.  Not  the  remotest  suspicion 
that  she  was  the  real  cause  could  ever  appear.  Basil  had 
openly  charged  him  with  being  a  coward,  because  he  did 
not  approve  of  the  code  !  The  charge  had  affected  his 
campaign  for  the  legislature,  had  brought  opprobrium  upon 
him  in  many  quarters,  and  now,  scurrilous  publications. 
He  cast  his  eye  on  the  villainous  paragraph  and  felt 
thankful  to  the  editor  who  had  penned  it.  The  blame 
for  those  vile  words  was  the  key  to  the  situation ;  he  felt 
as  though  he  sat  there  weaving  a  web  out  of  which  Satan 
himself  could  not  make  his  escape.  Basil  would  under- 
stand, and  he  knew  that  he  would  say  nothing,  he  would 
not  dare  to  before,  and  after — there  would  no  after  for 
him  !  He  smiled  grimly  and  proceeded  with  his  thoughts. 
There  was  his  own  position  with  regard  to  duelling,  his 
openly  expressed  statement  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
code  ;  his  opinion  of  the  men  who  resorted  to  it,  all  con- 
stituting an  attitude  that  was  well  understood  by  those 
who  knew  him  best.  He  had  not  looked  for  it  to  make 
an  issue  in  his  candidacy,  but,  in  those  excitable  and  un- 
reasonable days,  anything  might  make  an  issue,  and  Royal 
knew  it  well. 

The  charge  of  inconsistency  that  could  be  made  against 
him  he  brushed  lightly  aside.  It  would  be  made,  and  he 
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could  refute  it.  What  would  be  easier  than  to  state  that 
he  had,  on  further  investigation,  changed  his  mind,  that 
he  had  decided  that  the  code  was  the  only  proper  resort 
under  circumstances  affecting  one's  honor  in  any  way,  and 
that  he  publicly  desired  to  retract  all  that  he  had  pre- 
viously said  on  the  subject  ?  Did  not  men  change  their 
minds  on  the  tariff  and  on  every  conceivable  subject  under 
the  sun  ?  And  what  difference  would  it  make,  what 
difference  would  anything  make,  when  the  grass  was 
growing  above  Basil's  grave  and  Jessamine  was  his  !  His 
mind  had  traveled  in  a  circle  and  had  come  back  to  her. 
She  was  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  everything.  The 
memories  that  rushed  in  upon  him  almost  'drowned  him 
in  their  flood.  Again  he  felt  her  arms,  again  he  pressed 
his  lips  to  hers.  All  the  happy,  delirious  days  when  he 
had  believed  her  his  came  back  to  him  ;  then  their  quarrel, 
his  absence,  return,  her  naive  advances  to  "  make  up,"  his 
cold  and  repellant  attitude.  He  groaned  and  cursed 
himself  for  a  brute.  It  was  all  his  fault,  and  he  was  being 
punished  for  it.  Now  there  was  only  one  thing  left  to 
do,  and  he  must  do  it.  Oh,  what  if  it  might  be  too  late  ! 
In  reality  but  a  short  time  had  passed.  He  still  gripped 
the  pistol  in  his  hand  so  tightly  that  it  was  now  cramped. 
He  laid  the  weapon  down,  clipped  the  offensive  paragraph 
from  the  paper  and  enclosed  it  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  Basil.  There  was  no  loophole  in  it.  Either  he  must 
publicly  apologize  and  retract  his  statement  or  take  the 
consequences.  The  tone  was  purposely  belligerent;  he 
knew  perfectly  what  the  result  would  be.  When  he  laid 
down  his  pen  he  felt  better  than  he  had  for  months.  Oh, 
what  a  straight  and  easy  path  to  travel  out  of  it  !  And, 
when  it  was  all  over,  Jessamine  would  be  his  once  more! 
He  went  home,  threw  himself  on  his  bed  and  slept  for 
twelve  hours.  His  mother,  slipping  in  during  the  night, 
smiled  with  a  sense  of  relief  as  she  saw  once  more  on  his 
face  the  innocent  expression  of  childhood. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

BASIL  had  as  much  reason  as  Royal  for  keeping  the 
true  reason  of  their  now  inevitable  meeting  a  secret.  He 
had  long  been  determined  to  have  Jessamine  at  any  cost, 
and  he  had  deliberately  planned  the  insult  which  had 
forced  Royal  into  the  position  he  now  occupied.  And, 
also,  he  might  have  been  able  to  account  for  the  para- 
graph in  the  newspaper.  He  laughed  aloud  when  he 
received  Royal's  letter,  for  he  now  had  him  in  a  trap  from 
which  he  could  not  escape.  Without  delay  he  penned 
the  reply,  and  when  Royal  received  it  he  saw  that,  in  a 
measure,  the  tables  were  turned  on  him. 

"  I  trust  therefore  to  the  logic  of  your  understanding," 
it  ran  in  conclusion,  "  to  see  that  I,  not  you,  am  the  of- 
fended party.  I  think  I  have  made  it  clear  that  I  based 
my  declaration  on  your  own  published  statements,  made 
time  and  again  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses,  that 
you  did  not  approve  of  the  code,  and  I  hold  myself  as 
free  to  express  an  unbiased  opinion  on  that  as  on  any 
other  subject.  It  naturally  follows  that  I  am  justly  in- 
sulted at  the  unmerited  epithet  applied  to  me,  and  it  is 
not  less  true  than  curious  that  it  is  inevitable  I  should 
have  the  right  of  challenge,  for  the  first  side  of  the  con- 
troversy is  set  forth  above,  and,  should  you  see  fit  to 
retract  all  your  anti-duelling  statements  heretofore  made, 
and  so  change  your  position  in  regard  to  the  matter,  you 
certainly  could  not  afford  better  proof  of  it  than  by  giving 
me  satisfaction. 

"  Despite  all  that,  however,  I  do  not  anticipate  that  you 
will  be  disposed  to  quibble  over  this  detail.  I  find  addi- 
tional cause  of  offense  in  being  held  responsible  for  a 
paragraph  in  a  remote  and  insignificant  newspaper.  Al- 
together, gentlemen  have  met  for  much  less  cause  than 
now  exists  between  us,  and,  while  I  do  not  doubt  that 
you  realize  it  is  inevitable  as  fully  as  I  do,  I  must  claim 
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the  right  to  challenge  you.  On  the  receipt  of  a  reply 
conformable  with  this  view,  my  second  will  wait  upon 
you." 

A  grim  and  bitter  smile  crept  over  Royal's  face.  Basil 
had  ingeniously  applied  a  subtle  argument  to  the  case, 
which,  however  fallacious,  had  the  merits  of  apparent 
equity.  In  his  heart  each  man  was  now  thirsty  for  the 
blood  of  the  other  ;  each  knew  himself  to  be  a  crack  shot  ; 
each  wanted  the  same  woman,  and,  happily,  here  was  a 
situation  by  which  her  name  would  not  be  involved. 
Royal  rapidly  ran  over  the  ground  in  his  mind,  and  then, 
always  thinking  of  her  and  of  their  future  together,  he 
decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  meeting  had  been  forced  upon  him. 

While  he  was  writing  his  reply,  Basil,  also  reckoning  on 
the  future,  argued  that  he  could  explain  to  Jessamine 
that  he  had  been  wantonly  insulted  and  had  been  com- 
pelled to  defend  his  honor,  and  he  could  also  insist  that 
he  had  only  meant  to  wing  him  for  the  satisfaction  due 
to  a  gentleman.  Thus  both  men  felt  the  chivalry  of  the 
affair  to  be  nicely  adjusted.  There  was  no  delay.  On 
the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  Basil  had  received 
Royal's  first  letter,  he  sent  the  challenge  and  received  the 
acceptance.  A  delay  of  four  days  was  agreed  upon,  in 
order  that  Royal  might  complete  a  case  he  had  in  court. 
His  second  was  Lieutenant  Donelson,  and  Basil's  was 
Paul  Shelby,  a  fiery  young  scion  of  that  distinguished 
family,  who  had  himself  been  involved  in  several  affairs, 
and  principals  and  seconds  were  sworn  to  inviolable 
secrecy.  The  two  men,  once  inseparable  friends  since 
boyhood  days  together,  went  their  ways,  awaiting  with 
impatience  the  hour  when  one  would  fall  dead  before  the 
other. 

Mrs.  Dornettewas  entertaining  friends  from  Kentucky, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  Basil  re- 
ceived the  acceptance  of  his  challenge,  she  was  receiving 
some  guests  in  an  informal  manner.  Captain  Dornette 
was  away,  as  indeed  he  was  most  of  the  time,  being 
stationed  in  Florida,  and  Basil,  long  accustomed  to  the 
13 
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duties  of  the  head  of  the  house,  made  an  accomplished 
host.  His  attentions  to  Jessamine  were  delicate  but  well- 
defined,  and  had  the  flavor  of  self-possession  that  ac- 
companied whatever  he  did. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when  Jessamine,  prompted 
by  an  indefinable  motive,  tapped  lightly  at  the  door  of 
the  library,  which  was  in  reality  a  sort  of  masculine  den 
for  Basil.  It  was  half  open,  and  she  had  no  further  idea 
than  to  gaily  bid  him  cut  short  his  momentary  absence. 
In  addition  she  was  strangely  nervous,  an  all  but  unknown 
condition  to.  one  who,  in  the  first  ripe  flush  of  woman- 
hood, had  as  yet  never  experienced  one  pang  of  love  and 
whose  round,  lithe  body  housed  those  dormant  emotions 
which,  in  full  play,  have  caused  more  than  wars  and  earth- 
quakes. To-night,  though  she  did  not  know  it,  the  quick- 
silver of  the  hidden  passions  in  Basil  had  penetrated  to 
her  own  consciousness,  and  she  felt  vague  but  disquieting 
sensations.  There  was  no  response  to  her  soft  knock, 
and  she  pushed  the  door  open  and  entered,  a  smile  on  her 
lips  and  words  of  gay  badinage  on  her  tongue.  The  room 
was  empty.  Both  smile  and  words  were  frozen  into  a 
silent  horror.  The  sinister  aspect  of  a  pair  of  pistols  on 
the  desk  magnetized  her  gaze,  and  then,  before  she  re- 
alized it,  the  same  strange,  mysterious  force  drew  her 
eyes  to  the  writing  that  lay  uppermost,  and  the  fateful 
words  had  burned  into  her  brain. 

His  life  !  Merciful  heaven,  his  life  !  Her  limbs  shook 
under  her,  and  her  throat  parched  into  dryness.  How 
had  it  come  to  this  !  A  woman's  suspicion  darted  through 
her.  The  shock  of  recognizing  a  glimpse  of  her  own 
personality  in  the  impending  encounter  recalled  her  to 
herself.  She  had  come  of  clean,  courageous  blood,  and 
its  fine  quality  leaped  in  warm  bubbles  that  meant  in- 
stant action.  She  had  gone  as  white  as  marble  during 
the  first  moments  of  terror  at  the  reading  of  the  words, 
and  then  the  suddenness  of  complete  and  definite  reaction 
warmed  her  veins  and  relaxed  her  body  from  the  tense 
muscular  grip  that  had  locked  it  immovable.  Her  res- 
olution was  instant.  She  would  prevent  it.  There  was 
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no  question  of  ways  or  means  ;  only  the  immutable  will 
of  a  woman  which  acts  without  logic  and  arrives  with- 
out argument.  As  she  drew  herself  up  and  looked  about, 
she  heard  his  step  on  the  veranda  outside  and  knew  that 
he  would  enter  through  the  low  window  which  opened  to 
the  floor.  Swift  as  a  flash  she  was  out  of  the  door,  and 
then  she  went  quickly  through  the  hall,  out  on  the  ver- 
anda and  around  to  that  same  window,  the  laughter  of 
the  guests  and  the  tinkling  of  guitars  coming  to  her  from 
the  broad  reach  of  the  lawn  where  the  company  had 
flocked.  At  the  window  her  heart  gave  one  fearful  thump, 
for  he  had  dropped  both  the  light  lawn  curtains  and  the 
heavier  ones  of  old  damask. 

Then  her  spirit  mounted  again  ;  with  one  sweep  she 
parted  them  and  entered.  The  impetus  of  her  mood 
carried  her  half  way  between  the  window  and  the  desk, 
where  Basil  stood  with  his  back  to  her,  and  then  she 
heard  the  click  of  steel  and  gave  a  low  cry.  He  whirled 
like  lightning,  the  pistol  still  in  his  hand,  and  faced  her. 

For  a  brief  and  unreckoned  space  their  eyes  met,  and 
the  certainty  that  inevitably  attaches  to  such  a  crucial 
moment  took  full  possession  of  both  of  them.  Each 
understood  perfectly,  and  underneath  the  dark  and  fiery 
iris  of  Basil's  eyes  there  passed  an  almost  imperceptible 
flicker,  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  on  a  rock.  He  was 
instantly  himself. 

"  Ah,  Jessamine,"  he  said,  laying  the  pistol  on  the  desk 
and  advancing  toward  her  a  few  steps,  "  you  have  taken 
me  by  surprise,  or  you  would  not  have  found  me  armed, 
as  though  to  receive  an  enemy.  I  have  already  sur- 
rendered, and  I  am  your  prisoner  for  as  long  as  you  will 
be  my  keeper." 

A  certain  vibration  accompanied  the  words,  as  it  had 
many  veiled  declarations  he  had  made  to  her  of  late,  for 
— despite  himself — he  feared  that  she  loved  Royal.  She 
felt  the  old,  familiar  sense  of  power  return. 

"  I  am  surprised  indeed  to  find  you  in  such  a  hostile 
attitude.  You  look  as  though  you  were  about  to  repel 
an  invasion." 
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"  No ;  only  defending  myself  from  an  enemy." 

"  An  enemy  !  And  then  I  came  in  !  How  odd  !  But, 
now  that  I  am  here,  you  do  not  need  defense." 

"  I  need  it  more  than  ever,  now  that  you  are  here." 

A  silence,  pricked  into  significance  by  the  whirling 
thoughts  of  each,  eddied  about  them.  Her  face,  upturned 
to  his  across  the  short  distance  that  separated  them,  was 
softly  flushed  by  her  emotions  into  the  feminine  radiance 
that  has  sent  men  into  all  manner  of  madness  for  many 
eons.  He  dared  not  move.  Then  she  laughed. 

"  You  are  talking  in  enigmas,  but  a  pistol  is  a  fascinat- 
ing toy.  I  should  like  to  know  how  to  use  one  myself. 
Will  you  teach  me  ?  " 

Her  unexpected  motion  past  him  left  him  rooted  for 
an  instant.  Without  the  slightest  hesitation  she  took  up 
the  weapon  he  had  laid  down  and  inquiringly  turned  the 
muzzle  up. 

"  Great  heavens  !  Jessamine  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  it's 
loaded  !  "  He  wrenched  it  from  her  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  grasped  her  by  the  wrist.  "  Are  you 
mad  ?  "  he  continued  :  "  Do  you  not  know  better  than 
to  tamper  with  firearms?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  calmness  and  concentration. 

"  I  knew  it  was  loaded,"  she  said.  He  uttered  an  in- 
voluntary exclamation  and  dropped  her  wrist.  "  And  I 
knew,"  she  continued,  "  why  it  is  loaded." 

"  Jessamine !  " 

"  I  was  in  here  a  few  moments  ago,  and  I  read  Lieu- 
tenant Donelson's  acceptance  of  your  challenge  to  Royal 
Russell." 

"  You  have  taken  a  woman's  method  of  gaining  access 
to  information  not  intended  for  any  one  but  the  persons 
concerned,  and  I  really  do  not  know  of  anything  to  say 
except  to  request,  as  a  personal  favor,  that  you  do  not 
also  use  the  feminine  privilege  of  spreading  the  matter 
broadcast." 

His  tone  was  cool,  half  cynical.  His  words  and  manner 
had  the  effect  intended.  She  was  compelled  to  make 
the  issue  herself. 
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"  Basil !  Basil  !     You  must  not." 

"  I  must  not  what  ?  " 

"  Ah,  how  can  you  speak  so — to  me  ! " 

"  I  will  speak  in  any  way  you  like,  if  I  can  understand 
what  you  mean." 

A  rising  storm  swelled  up  toward  her  throat. 

"  Basil,"   she  said,  in  strange,  suffocated  tones,  "  you 

must  be  mad  to  meet  Royal  Russell,  your  old  friend,  and 

"  A  tremor  shook  her  from  head  to  foot.     The  flicker 

of  the  shadow  under  the  iris  flitted  through  Basil's  eyes 

again. 

"  My  old  friend !  You  mean  your  old  friend,  Jessa- 
mine." 

"  Ah  !  "  she  uttered  a  little  cry.  He  gave  her  a  curious 
look — the  look  his  slaves  knew  before  he  ordered  them  to 
punishment. 

"  Do  not  agitate  yourself.  You  made  quite  an  unneces- 
sary discovery.  I  shall  merely  give  him  a  scratch." 

She  drew  herself  up  to  her  entire  height  and  looked  him 
squarely  in  the  eye. 

"You  tell  a  falsehood.  You  know  that  you  intend  to 
kill  him." 

'  Then  you  have  come  to  ask  me  for  his  life." 

'  I  have  not  asked  it." 

'  You  dare  not  deny  it." 

'  I  shall  deny  nothing  to  you." 

'  You  love  him." 

'  Ah,  how  dare  you  !  "  she  cried,  smitten  into  sudden, 
superb  anger.  "  Meet  him  !  Meet  him,  then !  Royal 
Russell  is  as  good  a  shot  as  you.  Your  presumption  de- 
serves an  answer  on  the  field.  We  will  laugh  over  it — 
afterivards" 

She  turned  away,  with  the  haughty  and  imperious  air 
that  had  given  more  than  one  man  his  conge.  He  was 
maddened.  Her  nerve  and  wit  had  saved  her,  where  other 
women  would  have  broken  down.  He  threw  himself  in 
front  of  her. 

"  Jessamine !  What  will  you  do  for  me  if  I  recall  this 
challenge  ?  " 
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"  I  did  not  come  to  make  a  bargain." 

"  Answer  me,"  he  said,  desperately.  His  eyes  bit  hef. 
While  she  hesitated,  for  the  fraction  of  a  second,  he  flung 
himself  on  his  knees  before  her  and  poured  forth  a  decla- 
ration of  his  love  and  passion  in  such  a  flood  that  she,  who 
had  heard  many  men  avow  themselves,  was  compelled 
into  a  new  consciousness.  But  it  was  more  than  love  that 
he  uttered,  for  through  the  swift  words  there  throbbed 
that  masterful  note  of  the  conqueror,  of  the  man  who  will 
possess  though  hell  yawned.  She  felt  the  citadel  of  her 
passionless  life  tremble.  He  rose  and  crushed  her  in  his 
arms,  and  whispered  in  her  ear.  She  was  swept  away  on 
the  tide.  At  last  the  woman  in  her  yielded,  and  she 
murmured:  "Yes,  oh,  yes." 

Hurrying  feet  stopped  in  front  of  the  window.  Had 
not  the  agitated  hands  on  the  outside  trembled  so  ner- 
vously that  they  could  not  at  once  part  the  curtains, 
Jessamine  would  not  have  had  time  to  withdraw  from  the 
close  embrace  that  held  her  ere  Ellen  entered,  her  face 
white,  her  eyes  fixed,  discovery  written  in  every  line  of 
her  convulsed  countenance.  Despite  the  gulf  that  had 
insensibly  grown  between  the  two  men  into  the  chasm 
bridged  only  by  ten  paces,  the  girls  had  remained  firm 
friends.  Jessamine  divined  the  truth  before  Ellen's 
agonized  cry  fell  on  her  ear,  and  ere  her  trembling  lips 
could  frame  the  appeal  that  hovered  on  them,  she  once 
more  threw  herself  into  the  breach. 

"Ah,  how  opportune!"  she  cried.  "Ellen,  it's  so 
lucky  you've  happened  in.  I've  just  promised  to  marry 
Basil.  Congratulate  me!"  In  Ellen's  ear,  as  she  fell 
sobbing  on  her  shoulder,  she  whispered  :  "  It's  all  right, 
dear.  Keep  quiet.  Nothing  will  happen  now." 
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CHAPTER   XXVII 

THE  volcano  of  political  passion  that  had  seethed  ever 
since  Jackson  was  first  nominated,  had  its  final  eruption 
during  the  last  year  of  the  campaign,  1827-28,  an  interval 
significantly  known  in  history  as  "a  year  of  fury." 

Jackson  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time  at  the  Her- 
mitage, and  perhaps  he  never  experienced  three  happier 
years  during  all  his  life  than  those  following  the  visit  of 
Lafayette,  for,  despite  the  political  violence,  he  found,  as 
ever,  his  greatest  pleasure  in  his  domestic  tranquillity,  in 
his  fine  horses,  in  the  ever-growing  value  of  his  estate  and 
in  the  close  and  intimate  companionship  of  valued  friends. 

Yet,  into  the  harmony  of  the  ideal  household  there 
continued  to  creep  the  venom  of  an  old  poison  which  ate 
at  the  roots  of  his  peace,  the  unfounded  lies  regarding  the 
marriage  of  himself  and  his  wife.  Quiescent  for  many 
years,  the  charges  were  revived  during  the  campaign,  with 
every  variation  that  malice  could  devise,  and  the  opposi- 
tion papers  coarsely  flaunted  assertions  about  Mrs.  Jackson 
in  language  impossible  to  quote.  Jackson's  fiery  and  un- 
tamed spirit  raged  like  an  unchained  lion  at  each  fresh  at- 
tack, but  the  report  had  long  since  been  sent  broadcast, 
and  it  seemed  to  appear  in  a  new  place  every  week. 
Lewis  and  Royal  devoted  themselves  especially  to  keep- 
ing as  much  of  this  as  possible  from  both  Jackson  and  his 
wife,  but,  though  aided  also  by  the  Donelsons,  they  could 
do  little. 

One  morning  Royal  was  sorting  out  a  large  mail  that 
had  just  arrived  from  the  East,  when  his  eye  fell  on  a 
paragraph  in  a  Boston  paper  that  sent  the  blood  rushing 
to  his  head.  With  cold-blooded  vileness  it  deliberately 
assailed  the  character  of  Jackson's  dead  mother.  Donel- 
son's  voice  outside  recalled  him  to  present  consciousness. 
He  dropped  the  paper  as  though  it  were  a  viper  and  hast- 
ened out  to  the  steps,  where  the  Major— he  had  been  pro- 
moted— was  mounted  on  a  fine  gray  horse,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  the  noble  Truxton. 
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"  Isn't  he  a  beauty  ?  "  asked  Donelson,  as  the  animal 
proudly  pawed  and  curvetted,  his  satin  coat  glistening  in 
the  sunlight.  "  He's  quite  mettlesome  this  morning.  I'm 
going  to  give  him  a  stiff  cross-country  gallop.  You'd 
better  come  along." 

"  I'd  like  to  get  on  a  horse  and  ride  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  after  the  scoundrel  who  wrote  what  I  have  just  read, 
and  when  I  found  him  I  would  settle  his  account  forever." 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Donelson,  anxiously. 

Royal  repeated  the  paragraph,  and  added  :  "  Donelson, 
in  the  name  of  heaven,  can  you  think  of  anything  to  stop 
this?" 

"  All  I  can  think  of  as  most  important  just  now  is  to  stop 
the  General  from  seeing  it.  I  left  him  just  before  I  rode 
up,  and  he  said  he  was  going  to  see  you  at  once.  Here, 
Simon."  He  threw  the  reins  to  the  jockey  and  leaped 
from  the  horse.  Urged  by  a  mutual  fear  both  men  hur- 
ried to  the  room.  Too  late.  They  stopped  on  the  thresh- 
old at  the  sight,  and  then  silently  withdrew. 

Jackson  had  read  it,  and  the  awful  words  had  utterly 
broken  him  down.  Tears  were  flowing  from  his  eyes  and 
his  face  was  tortured  with  pain.  He  was  sitting  in  a  large 
rocking  chair  and  his  wife  knelt  by  him.  She  too  was 
weeping,  but  she  strove  to  comfort  him. 

"Andrew!  Andrew!  Oh,  my  dear  husband!  You, 
the  noblest  of  men,  to  suffer  so !  Ah,  do  not  weep.  I 
cannot  endure  to  see  you  in  this  pain." 

She  stroked  his  hair,  her  own  tears  falling  like  rain. 
"  Oh,  the  furies  !  "  he  gasped.  "  Oh,  the  curs  J  Rachel, 
think  what  they  have  done  !  I  can  protect  you,  and  I 
can  protect  myself,  but  now  they  have  attacked  the  mem- 
ory of  my  mother.  Saint  that  she  was,  she  gave  her  own 
life  for  her  country,  for  she  died  of  an  illness  she  contracted 
while  nursing  Revolutionary  soldiers.  And,  now,  even  in 
her  grave,  she  is  maligned.  Oh,  may  the  curse  of — 

"  Stop,  Andrew.  Do  not  swear.  These  words  cannot 
injure  your  mother.  She  has  long  been  in  heaven,  and 
you,  her  son,  must  bear  all  as  bravely  here  as  she  did,  in 
order  that  you  may  follow  her  to  the  better  world.  Oh, 
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my  dear  Andrew,  ;s  your  heart  so  set  on  this  preferment  ? 
Can  you  not  give  it  up  ?  We  were  so  happy  until  this 
terrible  campaign,  and  now,  day  and  night,  you  are  agi- 
tated and  excited." 

"  Rachel,  you  know  that  never,  so  long  as  I  live,  will  I 
prefer  any  kind  of  public  life  to  happiness  here  at  home, 
with  our  dear  ones  around  us.  I  would  rather  have  you 
sitting  quietly  by  me,  than  to  receive  ambassadors  in  the 
White  House.  I  would  rather  make  you  happy  than  to 
have  every  earthly  honor  thrust  upon  me.  But  I  ask 
you  if  I  can  withdraw  from  this  contest  now  ;  who  have 
drawn  my  sword  in  defense  of  my  country,  can  I  do  less 
than  to  remain  in  the  field  when  those  who  are  nearest  and 
dearest  to  me  are  attacked?  Is  it  not  my  duty  to  fight 
them  in  the  open,  and  drive  them  all  to  cover  ?  Tell  me, 
Rachel."  The  old,  martial  thrill  was  in  his  voice.  His 
blue  eyes  flashed  with  a  steely  glint  fit  to  send  any  coward 
scurrying  who  encountered  it.  She  looked  at  him  ador- 
ingly as  she  replied  : 

"  You  are  right,  Andrew  ;  you  are  always  right.  We 
can  never  be  happier  anywhere  than  we  are  here  in  our 
own  dear  home,  but,  as  you  say,  your  duty  is  to  put  your 
enemies  to  confusion,  and  I  will  not  be  less  brave  than 
you.  I  will  stand  by  you  to  the  end,  whatever  that  may 
be." 

"  You  have  stood  by  me  and  nerved  my  arm  and  my 
heart,  Rachel,  for  many  years.  Never  had  man  a  better 
wife ;  never  did  man  deserve  it  less — yes,  I  will  say  it,  I 
owe  all  the  best  that  is  in  me  to  you  and  to  my  mother." 
He  pressed  his  lips  to  her  forehead  and  regarded  her 
closely.  In  her  face  were  traces  of  the  acute  pain  at  her 
heart  which  she  had  frequently  suffered  of  late. 

"  You  do  not  feel  any  signs  of  an  attack  this  morning, 
do  .you  ?  "  he  asked,  anxiously.  "  Do  you  wish  to  see  Dr. 
Bronaugh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said,  quickly.  "  No  ;  it  was  only  a  little 
shortness  of  the  breath,  but  it  has  passed  now.  Andrew, 
let  me  destroy  that  paper,  and  promise  me  that  you  will 
not  desecrate  your  mother's  memory  by  violence." 
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"  I  promise  you  that  nothing  shall  be  said  or  done  that 
will  profane  any  memory,  but  I  do  not  promise  not  to 
resent  this,  and  I  must  have  the  paper  for  reference.  Do 
not  worry,  Rachel." 

And  so  he  calmed  her,  as  always.  But  the  indefinable 
shadow  which  had  hovered  for  some  time  over  their  lives 
became  more  definite  from  that  morning.  A  fear  that  no 
one  dared  to  utter  secretly  distressed  all.  For  Mrs.  Jack- 
son's health  had  declined  for  months.  The  heart  attacks 
were  now  aggravated  into  a  serious  disorder  of  frequent 
recurrence.  She  made  no  complaint,  and  not  a  word  of 
resentment  ever  escaped  her,  but  the  long  and  silent  mar- 
tyrdom of  many  years  was  now  culminating.  The  friends 
of  her  life  gathered  closely  around  her  and  attempted  by 
every  possible  means  to  divert  her  mind  from  the  gloomy 
contemplation  of  .the  horde  of  lies  that  swarmed  about 
her,  but  in  vain.  Her  chaste  soul  sank  shuddering  from 
the  vile  epithets  hurled  at  her  and  her  beloved  husband, 
and  the  specific  terms  indicating  the  breach  of  the  seventh 
commandment,  which  was  trumpeted  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  the  opposition  papers,  sent  her  to  her  knees  in 
prayer  and  tears  many  times.  Her  physical  strength  was 
slowly  but  surely  sinking  under  the  terrible  mental  strain, 
which  steadily  increased,  and  all  her  closest  friends  knew 
that  she  shrank  from  assuming  the  duties  of  the  mistress 
of  the  White  House.  The  vulgar  cartoons  of  the  day 
make  one  blush  for  the  editors  who  permitted  them,  and 
for  the  state  of  society  that  would  accept  them.  Royal 
and  Mrs.  Russell  left  the  Hermitage  one  evening  in  silent 
anxiety,  for  she  had  had  a  distressing  seizure  that  left  her 
exhausted,  and  Dr.  Bronaugh  was  to  remain  with  her  all 
night.  Mrs.  Russell  was  in  tears,  and  a  heavy  foreboding 
lay  on  Royal's  heart.  He  slipped  an  arm  around  his 
mother  and  said : 

"  There,  mother,  dry  your  eyes.  It  is  over  for  this 
time,  and  she  is  in  no  danger  now." 

"  Not  now ;  but  it  is  the  future  I  fear." 

Royal  looked  pityingly  at  her.  "Mother,  you  should  pre- 
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pare  yourself  for  the  inevitable.  Mrs.  Jackson  will  not 
live  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  White  House." 

"  Ah,"  she  sobbed,  "  I  have  thought  so  for  a  long 
time." 

"  It  is  better.  She  would  never  know  a  happy  hour 
there.  Nature  has  not  designed  her  for  such  a  position, 
and,  if  these  attacks  are  hard  to  bear  now,  they  would  be 
doubly  so  if  she  were  the  first  lady  of  the  land.  You 
know  that  they  will  never  cease.  Fate  can  be  kind  to 
her  only  by  removing  her  from  the  scene  of  her  husband's 
triumphs." 

"And,  if  she  be  removed,  what  will  he  do  without 
her?" 

"  He  will  do  what  every  noble  human  soul  can  do, 
suffer  and  go  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened."  And,  as 
the  carriage  rolled  on  in  the  gathering  dusk,  they  were 
silent  and  knew  that  the  words  were  true. 

Royal  had  created  for  himself  an  isolation  into  which 
nothing  intruded,  and  had  virtually  entered  one  of  those 
reincarnations  possible  on  earth  to  those  large  souls  that 
are  capable  of  many  experiences.  Were  physical  life  ex- 
tended to  centuries  for  such,  cycle  after  cycle  would  slip 
by  and  find  the.n  eternally  recreated  for  every  one,  in 
harmony  with  every  age  and  every  era,  because  they 
would  incessantly  cast  off  the  old  and  assume  the  new,  and 
would  suffer  and  rejoice,  and,  forever  profiting  by  experi- 
ence, grow  wiser  and  younger  with  each  century,  and 
finally  come  to  represent  the  totality  of  life,  where  there 
is  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  only  the  triumphant  Over- 
man. 

With  the  passing  of  Jessamine  from  the  immediate 
horizon  of  his  life,  there  had  been  one  great  wrench  and 
then  all  was  over.  No  one  who  lives  the  inner  life  and 
who  has  any  resources  beyond  the  objective,  can  be  con- 
quered by  any  particular  disaster,  or  even  by  successive 
ones,  for  the  continuity  of  interests  which  represents  an 
ultimate  aim  is  not  seriously  interrupted  by  a  dropped 
thread.  Ambition  was  strong  in  him  and  all  his  life-tides 
were  running  high,  and,  though  the  shock  was  akin  to 
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going  over  a  cataract,  he  survived  and,  after  some  hollow 
and  gasping  breaths,  he  took  up  the  oars  once  more  and 
was  master  of  himself  and  of  his  life  again. 

The  matter  of  the  duel  had  been  easily  arranged.  Ellen, 
who  had  known  of  Royal's  love  for  Jessamine,  but  not  of 
her  rejection  of  it,  told  him  on  her  return  that  same  even- 
ing of  her  engagement  to  Basil,  and,  as  she  wept  in  his 
arms  and  asked  him  how  he  could  ever  have  consented  to 
an  encounter  on  the  field,  he  felt  like  a  criminal.  While 
he  was  soothing  her,  Paul  Shelby  arrived  post-haste  with 
a  note  from  Basil,  written  at  Jessamine's  suggestion  and 
intended  more  for  family  reading  than  for  Royal's  per- 
sonal enlightenment.  He  showed  it  to  Ellen  and  she 
dried  her  tears,  and  Paul  beguiled  her  into  a  discussion  of 
social  affairs  while  Royal  wrote  his  reply.  The  formali- 
ties were  nicely  observed.  Ellen  agreed  not  to  tell  her 
mother,  and,  as  neither  Major  Donelson  or  young  Shelby 
had  been  fully  informed  concerning  the  real  reason,  Jes- 
samine was  the  only  one  who  really  divined  the  truth. 
She  turned  as  pale  as  a  lily  the  first  time  she  met  Royal 
afterwards,  and  he  walked  up  and  congratulated  her.  For 
the  sake  of  the  women  of  their  respective  families,  he  and 
Basil  maintained  a  decent  outward  show  of  ordinary 
civility. 

Six  months  later  Ellen  was  happily  married  to  Robert 
Craighead,  a  fine  young  representative  of  that  prominent 
family,  and  a  persistent  suitor  for  many  months.  Jessa- 
mine and  Basil  had  been  married  in  the  late  spring  of 
1827.  Royal  happened  to  be  in  Knoxville  on  business  at 
the  time.  He  had  been  elected  to  the  legislature  by  a 
flattering  majority,  and  he  had  quickly  attracted  to  him- 
self a  substantial  following.  In  the  meantime,  the  heat 
of  the  Presidential  campaign  proceeded  with  unparalleled 
animosity,  and  the  fierceness  of  the  attacks  on  Jackson 
seemed  to  increase  daily. 

Even  Congress  took  a  hand  in  it,  and  Jackson's  record 
from  the  time  he  had  reached  years  of  maturity  seemed 
likely  to  be  investigated,  including  his  conduct  of  the 
Seminole  war,  a  number  of  arrests  in  New  Orleans  after 
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the  battle ;  his  actions  in  Florida  against  the  Spanish  on 
several  occasions,  when  he  had  acted  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility without  waiting  for  orders  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment ;  the  old  case  of  the  execution  of  John  Woods ;  the 
memorable  execution  of  the  six  militiamen  in  1815  ;  the 
execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  in  1818  ;  his  con- 
duct as  Governor  of  Florida,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  Callava  affair,  which  had  narrowly  escaped  being  the 
cause  of  war  with  Spain.  These  and  other  actions  were 
assailed  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  though  to  no 
further  purpose  than  to  cause  the  usual  Congressional 
uproar  during  an  investigation,  and  to  furnish  the  news- 
papers of  both  parties  with  ample  material  for  the  invec- 
tive and  abuse  that  flew  thick  and  fast. 

He  was  also  obliged  to  defend  himself  from  the  old 
charge  that  he  had  abetted  Aaron  Burr  in  his  traitorous 
schemes.  Fortunately  he  was  able  to  prove  what  his 
enemies  had  forgotten,  that,  though  Burr  had  indeed  ac- 
cepted the  gracious  hospitality  of  the  Hermitage,  he  had 
won  the  approval  of  its  master  only  by  claiming  that,  if 
Spain  invaded  the  Western  territory,  as  she  was  likely  to 
do,  that  he  would  at  once  raise  an  army  and  march  against 
the  ancient  enemy.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
cleverly  devised  to  win  Jackson's  heart,  for  he  had  a 
natural  and  an  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Spaniard,  and 
Burr,  who  knew  how  to  use  subtle  methods  in  appealing 
to  men's  passions,  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  Jackson. 
But  he  reckoned  without  Jackson's  sagacity  and  insight 
into  the  real  quality  of  men.  His  object  was  soon  sus- 
pected, and  Jackson  wrote  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  plainly  warning  them.  Those  letters 
were  on  file  and,  being  produced  at  the  proper  time,  were 
a  revelation  to  the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  A  certain 
number  of  these  public  statements  regarding  Jackson's 
alleged  favor  to  Burr  were  also  due  to  Burr  himself, 
who,  in  his  ignominious  retirement  in  New  York,  still 
threw  out  insinuations  that  were  sometimes  hard  to  run 
down.  He  was  now  in  the  last  years  of  his  obscure  and 
ostracized  old  age  ;  but  to  his  dying  hour  he  was  the 
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cuttle-fish  of  American  politics,  and  whoever  came  within 
the  radius  of  his  evil  influence  was  blackened  in  the  inky 
cloud  he  spread  around  him. 

These  constituted  the  chief  burdens  of  the  charges 
against  Jackson  so  far  as  his  public  life  was  concerned,  and 
those  which  referred  to  his  private  character  included  pro- 
fanity, in  a  day  when  every  gentleman  swore,  though  in- 
deed none  possessed  his  accomplishments  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  drinking,  in  a  day  when  every  gentleman  drank, 
and  most  of  them  too  much ;  horse-racing,  cock-fighting, 
gambling,  duelling  and  such  like  pastimes,  in  which  the 
whole  community  took  an  undisguised  interest ;  while 
every  statement  he  had  ever  made  on  such  subjects  as 
the  tariff,  slavery,  national  finance,  the  army,  the  United 
States  Bank  and  other  themes  was  reproduced,  frequently 
in  a  garbled  form,  and  held  up  to  derision. 

All  these  things  he  had  to  encounter  in  addition  to  the 
deep  and  gnawing  grief  and  anger  caused  by  the  incessant 
lies  about  his  wife,  and  he  answered  them  successfully, 
though  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  Major  Lewis,  Royal 
and  Major  Donelson,  the  incessant  activity  of  the  three 
being  required  to  hold  the  flood  of  abuse  in  check  and  offer 
sufficient  opposition  to  it.  Major  Eaton,  Thomas  Benton, 
Edward  Livingston  and  Martin  Van  Buren  were  also  in- 
valuable aids,  though  Van  Buren  cleverly  kept  his  hand 
concealed,  and  the  Democratic  press  in  New  York,  under 
his  direction,  did  not  come  out  openly  for  Jackson  until 
the  last  year  of  the  campaign.  Clay  and  Webster  con- 
tinued to  oppose  him,  and  their  influence  counted  for 
much.  Calhoun  had  his  own  reasons  for  his  willingness 
to  be  elected  Vice-President,  and  smaller  fry,  hungry  for 
office,  barked  industriously  at  the  heels  of  all  these  great 
ones  and  clamorously  upheld  the  claims  of  the  one  from 
whom  they  could  hope  the  most. 

"  If  there  is  anything,"  said  Royal  one  day  to  Lewis, 
"that  can  thoroughly  disgust  one  with  human  nature  it 
is  to  study  a  political  campaign.  Every  meanness  of 
humanity  comes  out;  every  base  motive,  every  revengeful 
purpose,  every  low  and  cunning  device.  These  editors 
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have  dragged  up  the  very  scum  of  baseness  in  their  own 
hearts  and  have  flipped  it  off  of  their  quill  points  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  bespatter  the  few  decent  reputations 
left  in  the  political  arena.  There  are  enough  lies  and  de- 
famation here  to  put  every  editor  in  jail  for  the  rest  of 
his  natural  life." 

"  It's  a  tremendous  onslaught,"  assented  Lewis.  "  Some- 
times I  almost  wonder  if  he  can  win." 

"  He  must !  He  shall !  "  exclaimed  Royal,  impetuously. 
He  got  up  and  began  to  pace  the  room.  "  When  I  think 
of  his  great  services  to  his  country,  services  that  not  one 
other  man  of  this  period  could  have  rendered,  when  I 
think  of  his  passionate  loyalty,  of  the  purity  of  his  pri- 
vate life,  of  the  natural  intuitions  that  have  guided  him 
in  emergencies  when  the  very  government  at  Washington 
left  him  without  orders  or  advice,  my  blood  boils  with 
impatience  and  I  long  for  the  hour  when  the  news  of  his 
triumph  will  come.  Lewis,  I'll  have  you  hung  as  a  trai- 
tor if  you  ever  dare  hint  again  that  he  won't  be  elected." 

The  older  men  looked  at  him  admiringly.  "  You  are 
the  only  one  of  us  who  never  loses  heart,"  he  said.  "  You 
have  propped  us  all  up  more  than  once.  It  is  not  that  I 
do  not  anticipate  a  popular  vote  for  him,  but,  even  so, 
the  election  might  be  thrown  into  the  House  again  and 
another  coalition  formed  that  would  keep  him  out  a 
second  time.  The  Washington  dynasty  would  rather 
pull  the  pillars  of  the  temple  over  on  themselves  and  go 
down  in  the  general  ruin  all  together  than  see  him  walk 
into  the  White  House.  Oh,  what  a  scattering  to  cover 
there  will  be  on  that  happy  day!  I  can  see  them  scurry- 
ing like  scared  rabbits  now ;  or,  if  they  stay  to  lick  his 
shoes,  the  worse  the  fate  that  is  in  store  for  them.  The 
iron  hand  will  come  out  of  the  velvet  glove,  and  its 
caresses  will  not  be  gentle  ones." 

"  Hardly.  But  he  is  all  velvet  lately.  His  tranquillity 
is  unfailing.  I  haven't  heard  him  swear  for  two  days,  not 
since  the  last  time  Henry  Clay's  name  was  mentioned, 
but  I  must  say  the  air  was  blue  while  it  lasted." 

44  I'll  warrant  it  was,"  said  Lewis.     He  lifted  a  loose 
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pile  of  letter?.  "  I  wonder  where  lie  lias  been  all  the 
morning  It's  strange  he  hasn't  come  in  to  read  these." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  the 
object  of  his  remarks  appeared  in  the  doorway,  his  tall 
and  commanding  figure  attired  in  clothes  that  suggested 
the  farmer  rather  than  a  future  Chief  Magistrate. 

"  Ah,"  said  Royal,"  we  were  just  wishing  for  you. 
Here  are  these 

u  Throw  them  away ! "  cried  the  General,  waving  his 
corn-cob  pipe.  "  Throw  them  away  and  come  with  me. 
They  may  elect  Clay  for  all  I  care !  The  new  filly  is  the 
finest  that  ever  honored  the  State  of  Tennessee  !  " 

"  He  has  lost  his  mind,"  said  Royal  grabbing  his  hat. 
"  Come,  Lewis,  let  us  humor  this  madman  while  the  mood 
is  on  him." 

The  three  men  hastened  toward  the  stables,  talking 
"  horse." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

"TRIUMPHANT  at  last !  No  election  in  the  House  this 
time.  Ah,  Lewis,  what  a  change  the  country  will  see  at 
Washington  ! 

"  It  will,  indeed,"  replied  Lewis,  "  and  it  will  be  a  change 
that  will  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  very  strange  that  the 
structure  of  our  government  is  not  essentially  democratic. 
Every  precaution  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  Hamilton 
and  his  associates  that  might  hold  in  check  the  power  of 
popular  majorities.  The  Senate,  as  designed  by  Hamilton 
and  the  old  Federal  hierarchy,  was  to  be  a  conservative 
stronghold  of  wealth  and  aristocracy.  The  President  was 
not  to  be  chosen  directly  by  the  people,  and  the  hand  of 
a  ruling  class  that  represented  interests  controlled  exclu- 
sively by  the  moneyed  few  was  to  be  uppermost  every- 
where, save  in  the  House,  the  sole  concession  to  the 
voice  of  the  people.  As  a  result,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, with  the  exception  of  Jefferson,  the  government  has 
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been  adminstered  by  those  who  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  mass,  with  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Now  I  foresee  a 
new  epoch  is  at  hand." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Royal,  "  and  it  will  be  one  that  even 
Jefferson  could  not  anticipate,  for  with  Jackson  as  Presi- 
dent and  the  country  so  much  larger  and  so  much  greater 
than  it  was  in  his  day,  we  will  for  the  first  time  have  as 
Chief  Magistrate  a  man  who  will  solve  all  problems  in  be- 
half of  the  majority.  Musty  traditions  of  the  past  will 
not  hamper  him.  No  hereditary  customs  will  tie  his 
hands.  He  will  revert  to  the  energy  of  first  principles, 
and  start  a  revolution  in  forms  of  legislation  that  will 
cause  a  change  from  the  European  forms  we  have 
followed  to  those  founded  on  truly  American  sentiments 
and  principles.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
men  who  founded  our  government  framed  such  cen- 
tralizing powers  because  they  feared  for  the  stability  of 
the  nation  if  the  voice  of  the  people  ever  controlled. 
Not  by  any  means  that  I  think  the  masses  should  govern 
without  a  balancing  wheel,  but  that  the  whole  system  of 
government  should  be  so  planned  that  there  would  never 
be  any  danger  of  the  ruling  spirits  being  too  far  removed 
from  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  for,  if  we  are  not  a 
monarchy,  the  will  of  the  majority  should  find  expression 
in  our  laws.  The  old  order  of  things  is  about  to  pass  away. 
The  suffrage  limitations  in  the  original  thirteen  States 
have  been  nearly  all  removed  now  in  the  new  ones,  and 
the  weight  of  popular  majorities  is  coming  in.  In  Ne\v 
England  the  people  have  always  stood  in  awe  of  the  pul- 
pit and  the  bar,  but  that  section  can  never  understand  the 
rest  of  the  country,  and  especially  the  South." 

Lewis  drummed  thoughtfully  on  the  table  with  his 
fingers.  "  Yes,  all  you  say  is  so,  Royal.  No  man  has 
ever  had  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  people  to  such  an 
extent  as  the  General.  He  is  not  a  leader  who  has  been 
forced  upon  them,  but  one  to  whom  they  have  turned 
spontaneously.  The  West  is  especially  looking  to  him, 
and  the  tariff  will  be  about  the  first  question  of  import- 
ance. Our  population  has  increased  from  about  four  mil- 
14 
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lions  since  the  government  was  founded  to  almost  thir- 
teen millions.  Our  first  States,  Colonial  States,  they 
might  be  called,  were  under  the  influence  of  old-world 
ideas ;  they  drew  all  their  patterns  after  the  still  older 
European  models,  but  our  newer  States  will  want  a  new 
and  a  younger  system  of  politics." 

"  Well,  the  General  can't  complain  of  his  vote.  He 
made  a  pretty  clean  sweep.  He  has  carried  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  and  the  West  and  South  against  New 
Jersey  and  New  England,  and  out  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  electoral  votes  he  has  received  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight,  seven  more  than  Calhoun  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  Not  much  disaffection  in  Tennessee,  either, 
Adams  and  Rush  getting  less  than  three  thousand  votes 
in  all  the  State.  Whom  do  you  think  will  be  Secretary  of 
State?" 

"  Clay,"  said  Lewis,  solemnly. 

"  You  have  a  fine  wit.  I'd  like  to  hear  you  suggest 
that  to  the  General." 

"  Oh,  it's  easy  to  guess  what  Clay  will  do.  He'll  have 
himself  elected  to  the  Senate  and  fight  the  administra- 
tion." 

"  Undoubtedly.  There  are  lively  times  ahead  at 
Washington,  if  I  mistake  not.  How  are  the  preparations 
for  the  banquet  coming  on  ?" 

"  Perfectly ;  this  affair  will  surpass  all  the  others  ever 
given  in  his  honor.  The  General  is  as  calm  as  a  summer 
morning,  but  his  wife  is  making  her  arrangements  for 
Washington  life  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  She  strives 
to  seem  cheerful,  but  she  is  constantly  struggling  with 
that  secret  sorrow.  Mrs.  Donelson  finds  her  weeping  fre- 
quently, and  she  always  begs  her  not  to  tell  her  husband. 
All  she  said  when  the  result  of  the  election  was  finally 
known  was, '  Well,  for  Mr.  Jackson's  sake,  I  am  glad  of  it ; 
for  my  own  part,  I  never  wished  it."  She  will  not  be 
happy  in  the  White  House,  Royal." 

"  No,  I  fear  not.  I'll  see  you  this  evening  at  the  Inn. 
It's  time  for  me  to  go  to  the  court-house." 

The  two  came  out  of  Royal's  office  and  walked  down 
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the  street  together.  It  was  the  middle  of  December,  1828, 
and  Andrew  Jackson  was  to  be  the  President  of  the 
United  States  after  the  fourth  of  March.  The  result  of 
elections  was  not  flashed  by  wire  in  those  days,  and  it  had 
required  some  time  for  the  news  to  become  definite. 
When  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt,  Nashville  had  be 
come  delirious  with  joy.  At  last  their  hero,  their  idol, 
was  the  supreme  choice  of  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  and 
they  at  once  planned  a  banquet  and  an  ovation  on  a  scale 
exceeding  anything  of  the  kind  they  had  ever  attempted 
before.  The  date  set  was  the  twenty-third  of  the  month, 
in  celebration  of  the  night  battle  below  New  Orleans,  and 
Major  Lewis  was  chairman  of  the  committee. 

But  the  end  came  suddenly.  Jackson,  knowing  that  he 
would  soon  leave  for  Washington,  was  occupied  more  than 
usual  with  matters  on  the  estate.  The  train  of  blacks  who 
were  to  go  were  swelled  with  importance,  while  those  des- 
tined to  remain  behind  lorded  it  over  their  fellows  on 
neighboring  plantations,  because  their  master  was  to  be 
President.  It  was  but  two  days  after  the  conversation  of 
Lewis  and  Royal  that  Jackson  and  Monkey  Simon  were 
inspecting  the  horses  in  an  open  field  near  the  stables, 
when  they  were  startled  by  one  of  the  young  blacks,  Peter, 
a  half-grown  cub,  who  came  rushing  up  to  them,  his  eyes 
rolling  and  his  tongue  hanging  out . 

"Come!  Come  quick!"  he  gasped.  "Missus  done 
took  awful !  Hurry,  Mass'  Jackson  !  "  He  blubbered  and 
wrung  his  hands. 

A  chill  went  through  Jackson  that  congealed  his  blood 
for  an  instant,  then,  with  one  groan,  he  ran  toward  the 
house  in  great  bounds,  his  teeth  clenched  and  his  face  set 
as  though  in  a  vise.  The  fear  he  had  been  fighting  off 
for  months  rose  within  him  like  some  untamed  monster 
and  struck  more  terror  to  his  heart  than  all  the  enemies 
he  had  ever  faced. 

"  Oh,  if  they  have  killed  her !  Oh,  if  they  have  killed 
her ! "  he  repeated,  over  and  over  to  himself  as  he  ran. 
He  dashed  into  the  house,  past  terrified  blacks,  who 
wailed  aloud  and  ran  about  aimlessly,  into  the  sitting-room. 
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She  was  unconscious,  her  eyes  half  open;  Hannah  was 
rubbing  her  hands  while  she  sobbed  aloud,  Mrs.  Donel- 
son  rushed  in,  and  they  bent  over  her. 

"  Rachel !  Rachel !  "  exclaimed  the  General,  in  terror, 
"  speak  to  me  !  Oh,  run,  you  gaping  idiots,  run  for  some 
one.  Bring  Dr.  Bronaugh,  bring  Lewis,  Royal !  "  He 
stamped  his  foot  and  uttered  a  familiar  oath,  which  aroused 
the  servants,  and  while  they  flew  in  all  directions  he  fell 
on  his  knees  before  the  silent  form  and  clasped  her  hands, 
crying ;  "  Oh,  Rachel !  Oh,  my  dear  wife !  speak  to  me, 
oh,  speak  to  me  !  Rachel,  Rachel,  Rachel !  Oh,  my  God  ! 
Emily,  is  she  dead?  He  kissed  her,  chafed  her  hands, 
sent  for  hot  water,  smelling  salts,  every  useful  and  un-use- 
ful  thing  in  such  an  emergency,  and  she  opened  her  eyes 
and  began  to  revive  before  the  doctor  and  many  friends 
arrived. 

The  report  flew  quickly,  and  within  a  couple  of  hours 
the  Hermitage  was  crowded.  They  had  carried  her  into 
her  own  bedroom,  and  Mrs.  Donelson,  Mrs.  Russell,  the 
General  and  the  doctor  were  the  only  persons  admitted 
to  the  sick  room  for  many  hours.  Finally  it  was  said 
that  she  was  out  of  danger  for  the  night,  and  the  Hermit- 
age was  left  in  charge  of  its  sleepless  guardians,  as  was 
indicated  by  the  lights  that  burned  all  night.  This  was 
on  Wednesday.  Until  Friday  night  Jackson  scarcely 
left  her  bedside,  slept  only  at  irregular  intervals  and  ate 
but  little,  chiefly  coffee  and  rice,  the  only  food  he  was 
ever  able  to  touch  under  excitement.  There  is  but  little 
to  record  during  this  painful  period,  for  she  was  in  a  semi- 
conscious state  most  of  the  time  and  spoke  rarely.  Every 
condition  of  the  orderly  and  tranquil  life  at  the  Hermit- 
age was  shattered. 

The  blacks  wept  incessantly,  and  the  sound  of  the  banjo 
was  heard  no  more  in  the  quarters  at  night.  Instead, 
they  huddled  together  in  awe-stricken  groups,  and,  be- 
tween sobs  and  tears,  related  tales  of  Missus'  kindness. 
A  constant  stream  of  friends  and  visitors  came  and  went. 
Dr.  Bronaugh  was  non-committal.  On  Friday  evening 
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she  seemed  better,  and,  with  her  dark  eyes  sunken  far  be- 
low her  white  and  drawn  face,  she  said  to  the  General: 

"  My  dear  husband,  leave  me  and  take  a  little  rest.  I 
am  much  better.  Do  not  be  alarmed.  I  beg  of  you  to  go 
and  sleep.  I  can  see  that  you  need  it." 

The  words  fluttered  faintly  across  her  pale  lips.  She 
looked  beseechingly  at  him. 

"  Rachel,"  he  said,  controlling  himself  with  difficulty, 
"  I  slept  last  night.  I  assure  you  I  did,  and  it  is  you  who 
need  rest.  You  must  be  perfectly  quiet.  If  you  will  go 
to  sleep,  I  will  go  away  and  retire." 

He  smiled,  the  sweet  and  magnetic  smile  that  had  first 
drawn  her  soul  to  his,  and,  with  the  confiding  gesture  of 
a  little  child,  she  let  her  hand  fall  into  his  warm,  compel- 
ling grasp.  Two  minutes  later  she  was  sound  asleep.  He 
sat  and  gazed  at  her  for  some  time,  unspeakable  anguish 
racking  both  soul  and  body,  for  mental  pain  can  react 
until  its  physical  counterpart  is  hideous,  and  the  tortured 
brain  can  not  separate  one  from  the  other.  Then,  as  it 
was  very  still,  and  they  were  alone  in  the  room,  a  merci- 
ful relaxation  overtook  him.  He  did  not  know  when 
they  came  in  and  found  his  stern  face  lying  by  her  pallid 
one  on  the  pillow.  He  had  slept  only  eight  hours  out  of 
the  sixty  that  had  followed  her  attack,  and,  even  in  his 
iron  frame,  nature  gave  way. 

Several  days  were  passed  in  the  same  condition  of 
tenseness.  Then,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-second, 
she  at  last  seemed  decidedly  better. 

"  I  will  stay  all  night,"  said  Dr.  Bronaugh.  "  There 
are  no  indications  of  anything  serious  before  morning. 
Go  and  take  a  night's  rest,  General." 

A  moment  later  he  kissed  her  good-night  and  caressed 
her  tenderly,  with  those  pathetic  caresses  we  involuntarily 
use  when  the  last  dark  shadow  has  fallen  across  the  path- 
way. Her  faint,  answering  smile  was  the  last  ray  of  light 
that  ever  fell  over  his  life.  They  whispered  softly  to 
each  other,  the  sacred  words  of  love  that  had  ever  made 
their  privacy  holy.  Their  eyes  did  not  separate  until  the 
door  closed  between  them.  He  removed  his  coat  and 


lay  down.  Almost  instantly  a  loud  and  terrible  cry 
aroused  him.  He  rushed  into  the  room.  The  death 
rattle  was  in  her  throat.  She  never  spoke  again.  The 
last  expiring  gasps  were  fluttering  through  her  lips. 
Hannah,  who  was  the  only  person  with  her,  preparing 
her  for  the  night,  uttered  shriek  after  shriek.  As  the 
mistress  of  the  house  fell  forward,  the  General  snatched 
her  and  carried  her  from  the  large  arm-chair  to  the  bed. 
When  he  laid  her  down,  she  was  dead,  but  he  would 
neither  know  or  believe  it.  The  family,  friends,  servants, 
a  terrified  and  lamenting  crowd,  rushed  in. 

The  scene  was  indescribable.  General  Jackson  threw 
himself  on  the  bed  by  the  cold  and  pulseless  body  and 
held  it  in  an  embrace  from  which  they  could  not  tear  him. 
Mad  with  grief,  he  embraced  her  passionately,  called  her 
by  name,  begged  her  to  answer  him,  entreated  her,  in  the 
name  of  God,  to  look  at  him  once  more.  He  slipped  his 
arm  under  her  head,  kissed  her.  His  voice  fell  from  loud 
and  frantic  accents  to  low  and  colloquial  tones  and  he 
spoke  to  her  as  if  she  replied.  In  tender  and  deliberate 
words  he  addressed  her,  and  seemed  to  hear  replies  from 
beyond  that  silent  veil  where  Azrael  stands  with  the  smile 
of  eternity.  The  horrified  onlookers  feared  for  his  reason. 
They  laid  gentle  but  determined  hands  on  him  and  lifted 
him  away  from  that  unresponsive  and  stiffening  clay — 
the  doctor,  Lewis,  Royal,  Eaton.  "  Come,"  they  said. 
"  Come  away.  It  is  over.  Be  a  man.  Compose  your- 
self. She  is  not  here.  She  suffers  no  more.  Come." 

His  bloodshot  eyes  looked  wildly  into  theirs.  "  Put 
blankets  on  the  table,"  he  gasped.  "  Put  several  blankets 
on  it.  When  she  comes  to,  she  will  not  lie  so  hard.  Do 
not  be  cruel  to  my  Rachel !  Oh  !  Oh!  " 

Convulsive  sobs  racked  him.  Between  the  hour  of  her 
death  and  the  day  of  her  funeral  he  did  not  seem  to 
realize  fully  that  she  was  dead. 

41  Oh,  my  God  !  "  he  cried,  repeatedly,  they  have  killed 
her  !  "  Then  he  would  fall  into  one  of  those  moods  that 
frightened  them  most  of  all.  "  Tell  Rachel,"  he  would 
say,  quite  composedly,  "  that  I  want  to  see  her.  Ask  her 
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if  she  feels  well  enough  to  see  me,  just  for  a  minute.  I 
will  not  keep  her  long." 

By  turns  he  cursed  like  a  madman  and  wept  like  a 
child. 

"  If  he  goes  on  like  this,"  said  Eaton,  on  the  evening  of 
the  second  day,  "  Calhoun  will  be  President." 

"  God  forbid,"  said  Lewis.  "  Why  should  the  country 
be  ruined  ?  Where  is  Royal  ?  Send  for  him  at  once." 

So,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  Royal  held  the  agonized 
form  of  his  chief  in  his  strong  arms  and  said  : 

"  Sir,  you  are  widowed,  but  you  are  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  nation.  The  eyes  of  all  the  world  are  upon 
you.  Rouse  yourself.  Sir,  you  know  who  stands  next 
to  you  in  the  succession.  Will  you  resign  the  reins  of 
government  to  him?  You  are  no  longer  an  individual. 
You  are  the  representative  of  the  nation.  You  have  no 
right  to  nullify  franchises  of  a.  free  and  mighty  people. 
They  are  looking  to  you,  sir,  and  they  expect  great  things 
of  you.  Your  wife  is  dead.  She  had  faith  in  you,  but 
she  herself  never  desired  the  vain  pomp  of  the  mistress  of 
the  White  House.  If  she  were  here,  would  she  not  be 
the  first  to  bid  you  arise  and  be  a  man  ?  " 

"  Royal,  is  she  dead — my  Rachel?" 

"She  is  dead.  She  is  to  be  buried  to-morrow.  Sir,  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  I  beg  of 
you  to  conduct  yourself  like  a  man." 

"  I  will."  He  drew  himself  up  and  withdrew.  When 
he  reappeared  he  was  shaved  and  dressed.  Deathly  pale 
but  composed  he  greeted  several,  smoked  a  little,  con- 
versed on  impersonal  topics,  and  retired.  But  few  ever 
knew  that  he  spent  the  night  on  his  knees  by  the  unre- 
sponsive form  of  his  wife.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  it 
rained.  The  banquet  had  been  annulled.  The  Mayor 
and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  city  passed  resolutions 
of  condolence  and  respect ;  all  ordinary  pursuits  of  life 
were  suspended,  as  on  a  national  holiday  ;  every  church 
bell  was  tolled  for  one  hour,  from  one  until  two  ;  every 
avocation  ceased.  The  news  ran  like  wildfire  through  the 
surrounding  country,  and  presently  a  stream  of  horsemen, 
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carriages,  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  poured  into  Nashville. 
The  legislature  adjourned,  the  exchange  closed,  every 
business  house  in  Nashville,  without  regard  even  to  bitter 
party  politics,  shut  its  doors. 

A  woman,  a  chaste,  noble,  womanly,  lovable  woman  was 
dead,  and  every  man  who  respected  his  own  wife,  mother, 
sister  or  sweetheart  mourned  her  death,  while  every  heart 
gushed  out  in  tenderness  and  grief  toward  the  newly- 
elected  President.  Newspapers  that  had  reeked  with 
vitriol  suddenly  became  sympathetic,  but  the  "  New  York 
American  "  suggested  for  Mrs.  Jackson's  epitaph  : 

"  Ilia  vero  felix,  non  tarn  claritate  vitcz,  quam  opportitni- 
tate  mortis" 

It  was  the  last  stab  beyond  the  tomb.  Tottering  in  his 
sorrow,  the  General  was  supported  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral  to  the  open  grave  in  the  garden  of  the  Hermitage 
by  General  Coffee  and  Royal.  The  rain  fell  dismally 
into  the  yawning  and  significant  fissure.  The  blacks 
wailed  dismally.  Nothing  could  stop  their  lamentations, 
or  quiet  their  superstitious  apprehensions.  Peter  ran 
screaming  among  them. 

"  Ole  missus  dead !  "  he  shrieked.  "  An*  it  rain  ! 
Massa  die  within  the  year.  Oh,  Lord  !  Oh,  Lord  !  " 
He  bit  Lewis  as  he  carried  him  off  by  main  force. 

Jackson's  tall  form  was  half  concealed  under  the  long 
black  military  cloak  he  wore  to  protect  him  from  the 
rain.  He  leaned  heavily  on  the  arms  of  his  two  sup- 
porters as  they  tenderly  accompanied  him,  but  he  gave 
way  to  no  more  open  grief.  The  road  from  the  city  to 
the  Hermitage  was  black  with  people.  All  Nashville 
and  the  entire  surrounding  country  had  poured  forth  its 
population.  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  anywhere.  Never, 
probably,  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  has  a 
woman  been  so  universally  loved  and  regretted. 

Jackson  controlled  himself  during  the  services,  but  he 
staggered  with  weakness  as  they  lowered  her  into  her 
narrow  home,  and  it  was  many  hours  before  he  came  out 
of  a  strange,  semi-cataieptic  trance. 

"  Dust  to  dust — "  said  the  voice — "  Ashes  to  ashes — " 
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"And     in     the    hope    of    a    glorious    resurrection — " 
"Amen — " 

There  were  strange,  dull  sounds.     They  led  him  away. 

As  they  passed  out  of  the  garden,  Royal  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Jessamine.  She  was  leaning  on  Basil's  arm 
and  she  had  been  weeping,  but  her  eyes  were  brilliant. 
The  glances  of  all  crossed  like  swords.  The  men  un- 
covered, and  her  black  draperies  swept  him  as  he  passed. 
The  drops  of  rain,  slow  and  sullen,  fell  on  their  heads. 
It  was  Christmas  eve,  and  they  had  met  again,  over  an 
open  grave. 

And  the  woman  who  was  dead  was  not  so  far  removed 
from  the  man  who  loved  her  as  the  woman  who  was  alive. 

And  so,  on  to  Washington. 


BOOK  II. 

THE  PRESIDENT. 

*  Our  Federal  Union ;  it  must  be  preserved; 


CHAPTER  I 

OF  all  world-capitals  that  nations  have  ever  known, 
Washington,  in  its  early  days,  was  the  most  unfinished, 
the  most  straggling,  the  most  undesirable  for  residence. 
Its  incomplete  conditions  lasted  for  more  years  than  one 
would  willingly  admit,  though  to-day  its  beautiful  and 
artistic  proportions,  the  nobility  of  its  avenues,  the  sym- 
metry of  the  Capitol  and  most  of  the  public  buildings  are 
not  only  a  fit  setting  for  governmental  processes,  but  seem 
in  themselves  a  refutation  of  early  immaturity. 

Yet  it  was  unsightly  and  comfortless  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  the  despair  of  the  wives  of  Presidents, 
Senators,  and  Representatives,  and  an  object  of  unsparing 
ridicule  for  the  scintillating  pens  of  the  foreign  diplomats, 
while  such  discriminating  writers  as  Washington  Irving, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Harriet  Martineau,  Mrs.  Trollope 
and  others  have  left  on  record  descriptions  as  uncompli- 
mentary as  they  are  picturesque.  In  1840  De  Bacourt, 
the  French  Minister,  wrote  :  "  Washington  is  neither  a 
city,  a  village  nor  the  country,  but  merely  a  building  yard 
placed  in  a  desolate  spot,  wherein  living  is  unbearable." 

When  John  Adams,  in  May  of  1800,  attended  the  re- 
moval of  the  government  archives  from  Philadelphia  to 
the  new  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  lodge  in  a  modest  tavern  in  Georgetown,  and 
one  of  the  Cabinet  members  wrote  to  his  wife:  "  I  do  not 
perceive  how  the  members  of  Congress  can  possibly  secure 
lodgings,  unless  they  will  consent  to  live  like  scholars 
in  a  college  or  monks  in  a  monastery,  crowded  ten  or 
twenty  in  one  house  and  utterly  secluded  from  society. 
There  are,  in  fact,  but  few  houses  in  any  one  place,  and 
most  of  them  are  small,  miserable  huts,  which  present  an 
awful  contrast  to  the  public  buildings.  The  people  are 
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poor,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  live  like  fishes,  by 
eating  each  other." 

Abigail  Adams  joined  her  husband  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  and  wrote  to  her  daughter  :  "  The  woods  are 
all  you  see  from  Baltimore  until  you  reach  the  city,  which 
is  so  only  in  name.  Here  and  there  is  a  small  cot,  with- 
out a  glass  window,  interspersed  among  the  forests, 
through  which  you  travel  miles  without  seeing  any  human 
being.  If  they  will  put  up  some  bells  and  let  me  have 
wood  enough  to  keep  fires,  I  design  to  be  pleased.  There 
is  not  a  single  apartment  finished  in  the  White  House, 
and  the  great  unfinished  audience  room — "  (now  called 
the  East  room,)  "  I  make  a  drying-room  of  to  hang  the 
clothes  in." 

By  Monroe's  time  conditions  had  improved.  There 
were  some  desirable  residences  on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  White  House,  but  all  the  eastern, 
southeastern  and  northeastern  parts  of  the  city  were  little 
more  than  open  pastures.  North  of  the  post-office  were 
brick-yards.  In  the  pastures  might  be  seen  the  cows, 
owned  by  almost  every  family ;  the  site  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  was  a  great  marsh,  frozen  in  winter,  and 
muddy  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  streets  were  unpaved 
and  unlighted,  the  mud  execrable.  For  many  years 
ordinary  oil  lamps  made  the  illumination  at  night,  and,  in 
its  earliest  and  crudest  existence,  Senators  and  diplomats, 
returning  in  a  convivial  mood  from  a  session  where  pleasure 
had  overtopped  business,  exchanged  good-night  greetings 
by  the  rays  of  a  lantern,  considerately  carried  by  valet  or 
slave. 

There  were  street  crossings  of  narrow  flagstones.  Shal- 
low gutters  of  cobble  stones  were  insufficient  for  the  sur- 
face drainage.  There  were  no  public  cabs  or  conveyances. 
On  many  nights  the  oil  lamps  gave  out  and  the  town  was 
in  darkness.  Still,  the  city  grew,  and  after  the  Civil  War 
leaped  into  beauty  and  harmony  that  to-day  make  it  an 
ideal  resident  city,  the  fit  housing  of  the  greatest  govern- 
ment on  earth,  the  admiration  of  foreign  countries,  the 
stronghold  of  an  aristocratic  old  social  regime,  and  the 
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most  desirable  Mecca  of  New  York  millionaire  plutocrats, 
whose  forebears  more  than  a  century  ago  sneered  at  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from  such  established 
centers  as  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  predicted 
social  anarchy  as  the  result. 

And  the  thanks  for  this  noble  and  enduring  city  are 
due  to  the  man  whose  name  it  bears,  and  it  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  fair  division  of  honors  to  couple  with  his 
name  that  of  the  genius  who  planned  the  city,  L' Enfant, 
who  must  have  had  a  vision  of  the  future  and  who  was 
inspired  to  execute  designs  fit  for  a  republic  whose  destiny 
is  to  embrace  the  entire  Western  world.  Washington 
had  chosen  the  site  of  the  nation's  capital  in  1791.  His 
eye  had  been  attracted  by  it  when  he  camped  with  Brad- 
dock  on  the  very  hill  where  the  Naval  Observatory  now 
stands. 

Hamilton  had  ably  seconded  him  by  exchanging  votes 
with  Jefferson  on  one  of  his  pet  financial  measures,  and 
Washington  and  Jefferson  had  chosen  Major  Pierre 
Charles  L'Enfant,  a  skilled  military  engineer,  who  had 
accompanied  Lafayette  to  America  in  1777.  After  these 
four,  no  man  had  such  intimate  connection  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  city  until  Jackson  entered 
it  to  be  inaugurated  President,  and,  after  him,  no  one 
stamped  such  a  deep  impress  until  Lincoln.  He  was  the 
middle  one  of  the  great  trio  of  Presidential  giants  whose 
administrations  marked  political  epochs,  and  around 
whose  acts  most  of  the  history  of  our  country  revolves. 

When  Jackson  was  inaugurated,  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  1829,  there  had  been  only  unimportant  modi- 
fications of  the  city  from  its  earlier  times.  The  White 
House  was  indeed  more  habitable,  for  it  was  necessarily 
remodeled  after  its  partial  destruction  by  the  British. 
The  Capitol  had  also  been  repaired  and  altered.  The 
Supreme  Court,  about  the  time  that  Marshall  became  its 
distinguished  head,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century 
later,  assembled  in  the  room  in  the  basement  of  the 
Capitol  now  used  by  the  law  library.  This  was  the  room 
where  the  British  had  piled  all  the  furniture  they  could 
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find  on  that  memorable  August  night,  in  order  that  it 
might  assist  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  hated  apart- 
ment, to  the  end  that  no  more  legislation  might  be  adjusted 
there. 

Latrobe  and  Bulfinch  had  completed  the  alterations 
of  the  Capitol,  which  remained  unchanged  for  many 
years.  The  Supreme  Court  now  occupies  what  was  in 
Jackson's  time  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  the  old  Hall  of 
Representatives  was  what  is  now  Statuary  Hall.  On  the 
edge  of  the  eastern  grounds  of  the  Capitol  there  stands 
to  this  day  the  rambling  structure  known  as  "  the  old 
Capitol."  Congress  met  there  for  three  years  after  the 
burning  of  Washington.  It  is  a  building  full  of  history. 
John  C.  Calhoun  died  in  it ;  during  the  Civil  War  it  was 
used  as  a  prison,  and  Henry  Wirz,  the  keeper  of  Ander- 
sonville,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  infamous  career  at  the 
rope's  end  in  the  yard. 

Such  was  the  general  setting  of  the  scene  for  the  great 
drama  of  the  next  eight  years.  Jackson  had  no  time  to 
yield  himself  to  the  abandonment  of  grief.  He  was  forced 
to  action  at  once.  It  was  now  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember, and  he  was  obliged  to  prepare  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress without  delay.  The  grave  had  scarcely  closed  over 
the  remains  of  his  beloved  Rachel  when  Royal,  Lewis, 
Donelson,  Eaton,  Coffee  and  all  those  nearest  him  united 
in  urging  the  necessity  of  his  public  duties,  knowing 
that  this  alone  could  remove  the  terrible  strain  from  his 
mind.  During  those  first  pathetic  days  of  bereavement 
his  anguish  was  so  keen  that  none  who  witnessed  it  could 
ever  erase  the  memory.  He  was  docile,  crushed,  yet 
dominated  by  a  fearful  anger  against  the  calumniators 
whose  hideous  slanders  had  undoubtedly  broken  his 
wife's  heart  and  hastened  her  death. 

They  could  do  little  to  comfort  him.  He  worked  on 
his  address  by  day  ;  spent  the  evening  by  the  tomb  in  the 
garden  in  a  retirement  none  dared  intrude  upon,  and 
passed  his  nights  in  the  room  where  she  had  died.  On  the 
evening  before  they  were  to  leave,  Royal,  wishing  to  speak 
to  him  on  some  important  detail,  sought  him  in  the  pri- 
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vacy  of  the  bedroom.  Jackson  did  not  notice  his  entrance. 
He  was  on  his  knees  before  the  bed ;  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  open  pages  of  her  prayer-book.  In  his  hand 
attached  to  a  narrow  black  ribbon,  was  her  miniature.  He 
wore  it  round  his  neck  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Many  things  were  altered  by  Mrs.  Jackson's  death.  It 
now  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mrs.  Donelson  to  accompany  Jackson 
and  assume  the  duties  of  the  mistress  of  the  White  House. 
The  "  lovely  Emily,"  as  he  had  long  called  her,  was  a 
young,  beautiful  and  attractive  woman,  and  far  more  gener- 
ously endowed  by  nature  with  social  graces  than  the  dead 
mistress  of  the  Hermitage.  She  had  tact  and  magnetism, 
and  her  charms  were  infinitely  superior  to  the  very  ex- 
cellent but  distant  dame  who  was  rounding  out  the  Adams 
dynasty  at  Washington.  Jackson's  private  secretary 
was  to  be  Major  Donelson,  for  Royal  was  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  House.  After  careful  consideration  and  long  con- 
ferences with  Jackson,  he  had  decided  to  enter  Congress 
instead  of  accepting  the  private  secretaryship. 

"  It  would  be  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  occupy  such 
an  intimate  and  confidential  relation  with  you,  sir,  but 
Donelson  can  serve  you  fully  as  well  as  I.  He  has  been 
all  through  the  campaign,  and  I  think  I'd  like  to  try  a 
turn  with  the  legislators.  It  may  not  amount  to  much, 
and  if  I  should  wish  to  retire  to  private  life  I  can  resign 
and  come  home  without  feeling  that  I  am  serving  you  a 
shabby  trick." 

"  Don't  speak  of  resigning,  Royal.  I  want  you  with 
me.  I  shall  be  lonely."  His  voice  broke.  "  I  want  you 
and  my  friends  with  me.  It  will  be  hard  enough,  God 
knows,  for  me  to  be  there  without  her.  And  I  see  that 
you  are  fitted  for  a  political  career.  There  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  make  a  reputation  for  yourself  in  the 
House,  and  after  the  House,  the  Senate.  You  are  just 
about  the  age  a  lot  of  them  were  when  they  started  out. 
I  remember  when  Clay  went  into  the  Senate.  It  was  in 
1806,  and  he  was  just  thirty;  he's  turned  worse  mile- 
stones than  years  since.  Then  Calhoun  entered  the 
House  in  i8ii,  and  he  was  thirty.  Webster  was  in  the 
15 
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House  when  he  was  thirty-one,  in  1813,  and  Hayne  went 
into  the  Senate  in  1823,  when  he  was  thirty-two.  Van 
Buren  is  only  forty-seven  now,  and  if  anything  happens 
to  me  he  will  be  President.  He's  been  in  the  Senate  since 
1821,  but  he  was  under  thirty  when  he  made  his  hand 
felt  in  New  York  politics.  I'm  not  a  politician,  my  boy, 
but  if  I  were,  I'd  be  a  New  York  politician.  You're 
about  the  age  Van  was  when  he  began.  Start  in  your- 
self, and  do  even  better  than  he  has  done." 

"  Sir,"  said  Royal,  deeply  touched  by  Jackson's  solici- 
tude for  his  career,  "  I  care  but  little  for  public  life,  and  I 
enter  Congress  more  for  the  education  in  national  affairs  I 
can  get  there  than  for  any  other  reason.  But,  with  all 
due  respect  to  your  Vice-President,  he  is  not  the  man  on 
whom  I  would  model  my  life.  I  know  one  greater  than  he." 

Jackson's  bright  blue  eyes  shot  soft  lightnings  on  him 
and  his  voice  thrilled  as  he  replied:  "As  heaven  is  my 
witness,  I  wish  I  were  a  better  man,  if  I  am  your  model. 
But,  Royal,  I  can  tell  you  one  thing  with  a  clean  con- 
science. I  go  to  Washington  to  be  the  Chief  Executive 
with  but  the  one  wish  in  my  heart  that  has  dominated 
my  life  ever  since  I  was  old  enough  to  carry  a  musket, 
and  that  is  to  serve  my  country  as  a  patriot  should, 
thinking  not  of  myself  but  of  the  people  ;  losing  my  per- 
sonal interests  in  their  greater  ones;  using  my  power 
only  from  principle ;  exerting  my  influence  only  for  such 
measures  as  are  to  their  advantage.  It  has  been  my 
fortune  to  serve  my  country  on  the  battle-field,  and  now 
I  am  chosen  to  serve  her  again  in  a  capacity  for  which  I 
am  not  so  well  suited,  but  I  will  do  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  I  am  a  soldier,  not  a  diplomat ;  they  will  call  me 
a  military  chieftain  exerting  a  despotic  power  if  I  but  so 
much  as  lift  my  finger,  but  I  care  nothing  for  that  if  I 
perform  my  duty  according  to  the  dictates  of  my  con- 
science. And,  after  it  is  all  over,  I  look  forward  to  return- 
ing here."  He  looked  out  toward  the  garden. 

As  Royal  cantered  by  Jessamine's  former  home  that 
evening,  looking  neither  to  the  right  or  the  left,  he  rode 
by  the  clump  of  syringa  bushes  behind  which  she  had 
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hidden  on  a  certain  morning.  They  were  in  their  mid- 
winter bareness,  and  their  frost-bitten  branches  told  him 
nothing,  but  he  felt  one  of  the  old  twinges  at  his  heart 
and,  as  he  set  his  jaw  firmly  and  swore  within  himself 
that  he  was  done  with  woman's  wiles  forever,  he  touched 
Narcissus  so  sharply  with  the  spurs  that  the  astonished 
animal  suddenly  leaped  forward.  His  associates  of  the 
bar  and  his  political  friends  gave  him  a  dinner  at  the 
Nashville  Inn  a  few  nights  before  he  left,  and  offered  the 
most  flattering  testimonials  of  their  appreciation,  but  de- 
spite pardonable  elation,  it  was  with  some  sinking  that 
he  kissed  his  mother  good-by. 

Jackson's  parting  from  the  Hermitage  was  painful. 
Different  indeed  was  it  from  the  departure  four  years 
previous.  Mrs.  Donelson,  in  the  deepest  mourning  and 
with  a  grief-stricken  heart,  took  her  leave.  Many  friends 
gathered,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  known  wishes  of 
the  General,  there  was  not  a  great  demonstration,  though 
nothing  could  stop  the  spontaneous  outpouring  of  the 
people  all  the  way  from  Nashville  to  Washington.  The 
entire  population  rushed  forth  to  greet  the  new  President, 
and  the  larger  cities  along  the  Cumberland  and  the  Ohio 
rivers  tendered  ovations  that  are  historic  to  this  day. 

In  Washington  Jackson  and  his  retinue  put  up  at  the 
"  Indian  Queen  "  tavern,  whither  so  large  a  delegation  of 
office-seekers  promptly  flocked  that  the  White  House 
was  deserted  by  contrast.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the 
rising  and  the  setting  sun,  though  indeed  Adams  had 
been  in  eclipse  for  some  time.  Judge  Story  wrote  that 
the  birthnight  ball,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty- second 
of  February,  was  but  thinly  attended.  "  Mr.  Adams  has 
no  more  favors  to  bestow,  and  he  is  now  passed  by  with  in 
difference  by  all  his  fair-weather  friends.  Never  have  I  felt 
so  forcibly  the  emptiness  of  public  honors  and  public 
favor.' 

The  day  of  the  inauguration  was  delightful  and  balmy. 
The  skies  were  blue;  the  air  "fanned  one  softly.  Wash- 
ington was  a  mob.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  country 
must  be  there.  Never  had  such  crowds  been  seen  at  the 
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inauguration  of  any  President.  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
was  filled  with  a  struggling  horde,  and  a  ship's  cable  had 
to  be  stretched  across  the  long  flight  of  steps  approaching 
the  Capitol  in  front.  The  multitude  swayed  and  shouted 
and  cheered  until  the  tall  and  dignified  form  of  the  man 
whom  they  had  gathered  to  honor  appeared  between  the 
pillars  of  the  east  portico  supported  by  the  imposing  form 
of  Marshall,  who  attended  him  as  he  administered  the 
oath  of  office.  Jackson  looked  pale  and  worn ;  his  re- 
cent sorrow  had  graven  deeper  lines  on  his  firm  counte- 
nance, but  he  was  every  inch  a  strong  and  dignified  figure, 
and  the  tinge  of  melancholy  but  added  to  the  nobility  of 
his  expression.  His  eyes  looked  out  with  the  old  lion- 
like  challenge  from  under  the  heavy  line  of  his  eyebrows, 
and  above  his  bared  head  the  gray  hair,  brushed  up  and 
back,  looked  like  a  chevaux  de  frise  of  bayonets.  He 
held  himself  splendidly  erect,  and  he  looked  inflexible 
and  aristocratic.  As  he  distinctly  repeated  the  solemn 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
unyielding  moral  and  patriotic  purposes  that  dominated 
his  life  emanated  from  him  in  a  wave  that  was  felt  to  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  listening  and  breathless  crowds.  As 
the  booming  of  the  national  salute  told  the  entire  city 
that  there  was  a  new  President,  a  solitary  horseman  re- 
turning from  his  accustomed  morning  gallop  smiled  a  cold 
and  glacial  smile.  It  was  John  Quincy  Adams.  The  ad- 
ministration organ  in  Washington  had  cast  aspersions  on 
Mrs.  Jackson,  and  the  General,  holding  Adams  respon- 
sible for  them,  had  not  called  on  the  retiring  President 
when  he  arrived  in  the  city.  Adams  retaliated  by  with- 
holding his  presence  from  the  inauguration,  and  took  his 
regular  airing. 

He  was  not  greatly  missed,  and  there  were  others  pres- 
ent about  whom  gossip  buzzed  more  busily  than  it  had 
hummed  in  the  capital  for  some  time.  Henry  Clay  was 
there,  and  he  confidentially  informed  Webster  that  he  was 
glad  to  go  back  to  Kentucky,  where  one  could  live  like  a 
gentleman  and  enjoy  whisky  and  horses  as  a  white  man 
should.  Webster  himself,  after  a  libation,  declared  that 
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he  wished  it  were  to  be  his  fate  also,  and  added  :  "  This 
crowd  is  abominable,  Clay.  There  are  people  here  who 
have  come  five  hundred  miles  to  see  the  new  President,  and 
they  really  seem  to  think  the  country  is  rescued  from  some 
great  danger." 

Following  the  ceremonies  at  the  Capitol,  the  reception 
at  the  White  House  made  an  historic  scene.  So  great 
was  the  popularity  of  the  new  President  that  men  with 
boots  from  which  the  mud  had  not  yet  been  removed 
pushed  and  crowded  in  the  throng,  and  when  they  could 
not  get  close  enough  to  shake  the  hand  of  their  favorite, 
they  stood  on  the  damask  satin-covered  chairs  and  propped 
themselves  up  by  the  chandeliers.  The  wine  and  ice- 
cream could  not  be  served  to  the  women,  and  tubs  of 
punch  were  finally  carried  out  on  the  grounds.  Mrs. 
Donelson  stood  her  ground  bravely,  but  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  save  the  remnant  of  her  costume. 

"  If  this  is  a  sample  of  Uncle  Andrew's  popularity,"  she 
said,  to  Royal,  as  he  escorted  her  through  the  crowd,  "  I'm 
sorry  I'm  here.  I  am  half  dead,  and  my  gown  is  ruined, 
but  he  is  still  there  shaking  hands  with  the  mob." 

"  I'm  afraid  there's  no  help  for  it.  But  it  will  not  al- 
ways be  so  bad.  Cheer  up.  It  is  true  a  few  chairs  are 
spoiled,  but  he  is  worth  it  !  " 

As  he  forced  his  way  back  toward  Jackson,  Edward 
Livingston  touched  him  on  the  arm  and  pointing  to  a 
group  of  women,  said  :  "  It  has  happened  already.  Look, 
you  remember  what  I  told  you."  Royal  looked.  Mrs. 
Eaton  and  her  husband,  the  gallant  and  renowned  Sena- 
tor who  had  long  been  a  prominent  figure  in  Washington, 
were  standing  together  not  far  from  the  President.  Four 
women  stood  with  their  backs  to  Mrs.  Eaton,  and  a  fifth 
joined  them,  with  her  nose  in  the  air.  They  whispered 
industriously.  Mrs.  Eaton  was  none  other  than  "  Peg  " 
O'Neal,  the  late  widow  of  Mr.  Timberlake  being  now 
the  wife  of  the  man  whom  Jackson  had  chosen  for  his 
Secretary  of  War.  A  significant  sniffing  of  feminine  noses 
continued  throughout  the  evening.  The  storm  broke 
without  delay. 
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CHAPTER  II 

MRS.  BRANCH  alighted  from  her  carnage,  gave  a  direc. 
tion  to  the  coachman  and  ascended  the  steps  of  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Calhoun.  She  swept  into  the  parlor  in  all 
the  majesty  of  her  trailing  bottle-green  silk  gown.  In 
her  haste,  being  bent  on  an  important  mission,  she  had 
neglected  her  toilet  a  trifle. 

Mrs.  Calhoun  went  forward  to  receive  the  wife  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  with  her  most  brilliant  smile,  and 
said  sweetly  :  "  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you.  I  felt  sure 
you  would  come.  We're  all  here,"  she  swept  her  hand 
in  a  gesture,  "and  it  has  only  been  a  moment  since  I  said 
you  would  drop  in.  But,  my  dear,  pardon  me,  your  bon- 
net is  on  a  little  crooked."  She  straightened  the  head- 
gear, while  Mrs.  Branch  declared  her  thanks. 

"  It's  a  crisis,"  she  said,  as  Mrs.  Calhoun  settled  the 
bonnet,  "  and  I  told  Mr.  Branch  that  it  might  as  well  be 
decided  now  as  any  time.  Oh,  how  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Ing- 
ham !  I  missed  you  at  Baron  Krudener's  the  other  night. 
Wasn't  it  delightful !  Or  it  would  have  been  if  she  hadn't 
been  there.  Did  you  see  all  the  wives  of  the  foreign 
diplomats  snub  her?  It  did  me  good.  These  shameless 
bachelors  make  one  blush.  Positively,  they  have  no  sense 
of  decency.  Vaughan  and  Krudener  ought  to  be  sent 
home.  What  can  one  expect,  when  England  and  Russia 
both  can  stand  such  scandals.  But  we  have  Mrs.  Huy- 
gens,  the  wife  of  the  Minister  from  Holland,  with  us. 
She  declares  that  she  will  cut  her  outright  on  the  first 
provocation." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it,"  said  Mrs.  Berrien.  The  wife  of  the 
new  Attorney-General,  an  office  which  for  the  first  time 
under  Jackson  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  Cabinet  minister, 
was  a  typical  Georgia  dame  who  would  brook  no  social 
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derelictions,  at  least  in  one  outside  of  the  sacred  circle, 
for,  as  in  politics,  society  always  knows  those  who  must 
be  "  protected."  She  sniffed  a  sniff  that  would  have 
made  any  New  England  person  turn  pale,  and  continued  : 
"  We  might  as  well  understand  what  we're  going  to  do 
now.  The  Cabinet  is  in  session,  and  Mr.  Berrien  said  he 
expected  to  be  brought  home  on  a  stretcher.  I  told  him 
that  it  didn't  make  much  difference  what  they  did  in  the 
Cabinet.  They  may  resign  for  all  I  care.  /'//  never  call 
on  her.  The  huzzy  !  "  She  settled  herself  with  an  air  of 
doom. 

"  Nor  I,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Ingham.  "  Why,  everybody 
in  Washington  has  known  "  Peg"  O'Neal  for  years,  and 
she  was  invited  -nowhere  and  nobody  knew  her  socially, 
and  here,  all  of  a  sudden,  she  is  the  wife  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and,  since  Van  Buren  is  a  widower,  we  are  sup- 
posed to  call  on  her.  Of  course  we're  not  surprised  at 
Van  Buren's  championship  of  her.  Everybody  has  known 
Eaton  for  ten  years,  and  Van  has  frequently  visited  about 
Washington,  and  he  usually  stopped  at  O'Neal's.  Why, 
do  you  know  what  Mr.  Clay  told  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  told  my  husband  ?"  She  talked  in  low  tones  to 
the  women  who  huddled  about  her  for  the  next  five 
minutes,  and  there  was  a  feminine  chorus  of  groans. 

"  It's  worse  than  anything  I've  heard,"  said  Mrs.  Branch. 
"  My  dear,"  she  turned  to  the  hostess,  suddenly,  and  ad- 
dressed her  with  the  manner  of  a  prosecuting  attorney 
cross-examining  a  witness  for  the  defense,  "  it  really  seems 
strange  about  you.  Is  it  possible  that  you  attended  her 
wedding?  " 

The  wife  of  the  Vice-President  held  up  her  hands. 
"  My  dear,  it's  true  I  did.  But  I  hadn't  heard  a  thing. 
That  is,  I  had  heard  something,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  be 
really  definite.  And — you  know  men  are  such  queer 
things — Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  didn't  matter  after  all,  and 
that  we'd  have  to  go  because  Mr.  Eaton  was  to  be  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  so  I  went.  But  I  wish  I  hadn't. 
And  afterward  I  told  Mr.  Calhoun  that  I  thought  we  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  he  said  that  we  were  all  in  the  same 
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boat  now  and  we  would  have  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
That  made  me  furious,  and  I  told  him  just  what  I 
thought  about  it,  and,  my  dear,  he  yawned  and  went  off 
to  bed  ! " 

"  I  could  have  guessed  it,"  said  Mrs.  Branch,  adjusting 
her  black  silk  mantilla.  "  I  feel  faint.  Could  you  ring  for 
a  glass  of  wine  ?  But,  the  real  question  is,  what  shall  we 
do  about  her?  These  men,  these  Cabinet  members,  are 
they  not  subsidized,  in  a  measure,  by  the  very  positions 
they  occupy  ?  They  are  all  afraid  of  this  new  President, 
and  he  does  look  like  a  commander,  I  must  confess.  He 
is  so  tall  and  dignified,  and  he  has  such  a  terrific  temper 
and  swears  so  dreadfully,  and  yet  Mrs.  Livingston  told 
me  that  he  was  the  tenderest  and  most  loving  of  men, 
and  that  Mrs.  Donelson  adores  him,  and  that  he  says  his 
prayers  every  night  before  going  to  bed." 

"Stuff!"  said  Mrs.  Berrien,  convincingly.  "What  if 
he  does  ?  That  is  not  the  point.  I  am  tired  of  these 
Washington  yarns.  You  can  hear  anything  here.  This 
is  a  serious  situation,  and  there  is  no  one  to  solve  it  but 
ourselves.  Here  is  the  case,  "  Peg  "  O'Neal,  who  has 
never  borne  a  good  reputation  in  Washington  society, 
her  name  linked,  with  half  a  dozen  men,  and  especially 
with  that  of  Eaton,  for  years.  As  Timberlake's  wife  she 
silenced  gossip  for  awhile,  until  he  committed  suicide  in 
Port  Mahon,  and  they  say — "  They  closed  in  about  her 
while  she  related  certain  things.  "  And  then,"  resumed 
the  virtuous  wife  of  the  Attorney-General,  sipping  her 
third  glass,  "  Eaton  married  her,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  he  consulted  Jackson  before  he  did.  There's  an  aw- 
ful storm  now.  The  President  has  his  own  family  and  priv- 
ate secretary  and  all  his  closest  friends  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  against  him,  but  they  say  he  won't  budge  an 
inch.  Mrs.  O'Neal  was  a  friend  of  his  wife — you  know 
how  she  was  assailed,  poor  lady — and  he  has  taken  a 
stand  for  her,  and  nothing  can  move  him.  We  have  a 
strong  combination  to  fi^ht — Van  Buren,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Vaughan,  the  British  Minister,  Baron  Krudener, 
the  Russian  Minister,  and  Barry,  the  Postmaster-General, 
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none  of  them  with  wives — what  do  they  care !  These 
dissolute  bachelors  and  widowers  will  be  the  ruin  of 
Washington  society." 

"  Not  while  the  women  are  left,  Mrs.  Berrien,"  said 
Mrs.  Calhoun.  "  The  men  rule  politically,  but  the  women 
rule  socially,  and  always  will.  Do  you  think  that  I  would 
receive  Mrs.  Eaton  at  my  table  ?  Do  you  think  I  would 
permit  her  to  enter  my  family  circle  ?  We  may  be  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  her  at  these  public  affairs,  but,  in 
private,  never  !  Oh,  there  is  such  a  change  !  Really,  I 
admired  General  Jackson,  and  I  thought  he  would  make 
a  good  President.  And,  Mr.  Calhoun,  though  he  criti- 
cised some  things  he  did  in  the  Seminole  war,  admires 
him  also,  and  I  was  delighted  when  the  ticket  was  elected. 
Mrs.  Donelson  is  so  charming:  we  all  like  her,  but  she 
does  not  agree  with  the  General  on  the  stand  he  has  taken 
on  this  question,  and  I  hear  that  he  has  positively  threat- 
ened to  send  her  home.  Fancy  it,  his  favorite  niece ! 
Ah,  my  dear,  it  was  so  different  in  the  former  days.  You 
should  have  seen  the  levees  of  Mrs.  Adams.  So  much 
dignity,  so  much  respectability.  People  did  not  come  in 
from  the  streets  then  to  shake  hands  with  the  President. 
It's  dreadful.  And  yet  there's  such  an  awful  tide  in  favor 
of  Jackson.  Positively,  they  say  that  no  President  has 
ever  been  so  popular,  and,  for  some  reason,  everybody  is 
in  awe  of  him.  What  can  it  be?  He  has  turned  the 
heads  of  most  of  the  women  in  Washington,  and  he  won't 
even  so  much  as  look  at  them.  They  told  dreadful 
things  about  him  and  his  wife,  about  their  marriage,  you 
know,  and  yet  they  couldn't  prove  it,  and  though  his 
enemies  scurried  here  and  there  and  everywhere  in  the 
campaign  and  tried  to  rake  up  some  scandal  against  his 
private  life,  they  couldn't  do  it." 

"But  what  are  we  to  do?"  cried  Mrs.  Ingham. 
"  What  are  we  to  do  ?  "  She  pounded  her  parasol  on  the 
floor  and  tapped  the  rug  with  her  foot.  "  Here  is  Baron 
Krudener  giving  a  ball  for  her  next  Wednesday,  and 
we're  all  invited,  and  we've  got  to  go  or  stay  away,  and 
if  we  stay  away  we  own  ourselves  beaten,  and  if  we  go 
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we  have  to  know  what  we're  to  do.  I  think  men  become 
utterly  shameless  when  they  accept  public  office,  and 
they're  such  cowards,  too.  I  told  Mr.  Ingham  yesterday 
that  his  father,  a  Pennsylvania  Quaker,  would  disown 
him  if  he  knew  the  sort  of  life  he  was  leading  now,  and  1 
asked  him  if  he  expected  me  to  countenance  such  a  state 
of  affairs,  and  he  said  he  had  too  much  business  to  know 
anything  about  women's  quarrels,  and  we  might  fight  it 
out  among  ourselves.  I  told  him  that  it  would  wind  up 
by  being  something  much  more  important  than  a  woman's 
quarrel,  and  he  replied  that  there  would  be  time  enough 
then  to  find  it  out.  Do  you  think  this  can  go  on  forever? 
The  Cabinet  members  are  not  on  speaking  terms  with 
one  another  now.  They  only  acknowledge  each  other  in 
official  session  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Mrs. 
Eaton  has  been  snubbed  right  and  left ;  she  doesn't  care, 
that  is  the  real  truth  of  the  matter.  She  runs  to  Jackson 
every  day  with  fresh  tales  of  insult.  If  I  were  to  pass 
her  without  bowing  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  my  way 
home,  he  would  know  it  within  an  hour.  We  must  de- 
cide on  a  plan  of  action."  The  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  sighed. 

"  It  is  high  time,"  said  Mrs.  Branch,  "  that  these  men 
understood  that  their  wives  make  society  at  the  capital, 
and  their  proper  realm  is  in  legislation.  For  my  part,  I 
can  say  that  my  husband  will  be  with  me  if  I  make  a 
final  stand,  and  I  have  avoided  it  as  long  as  possible,  but 
it  cannot  longer  be  put  off." 

"Do  you  think  we  can  get  Van  Buren  with  us?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Berrien,  anxiously. 

"  Van!  "  shrieked  Mrs.  Calhourr,  holding  up  her  hands. 
"  Oh !  Have  you  already  forgotten  what  Mrs.  Berrien 
told  us  awhile  ago  ?  Nobody  could  tell  whom  she  would 
marry  after  Timberlake  killed  himself,  and  the  two 
children  too  !  Have  you  heard  the  story  of  what  she 
said  at  the  table  of  the  '  Indian  Queen  '  ?  "  She  related  the 
story,  picturesquely  and  without  stint  of  detail. 

"  Horrible  !  "  said  Mrs.  Branch.  "  There  has  always 
been  more  or  less  scandal  in  Washington,  everybody 
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knows  that.  It  is  a  city  foreordained  to  it,  when  hun- 
dreds of  men  gather  here  annually  without  their  wives 
and  families,  but  this  is  the  worst  that  has  ever  broken 
upon  us.  We  must  unite  on  a  plan  of  action,  and  we 
must  do  it  at  once.  I  am  to  entertain  at  dinner  to-night, 
and,  positively,  I  am  so  wrought  up  over  this,  that  I  am 
not  fit  to  appear.  But  this  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut- 
shell— Mrs.  Eaton  is  the  ranking  woman  of  the  Cabinet. 
I,  for  one,  will  not  receive  her." 

"  But  these  public  receptions,"  began  Mrs.  Ingham. 
"  I  have  already  committed  myself  in  that  way,  and  so 
have  all  of  us.  It's  too  late  now  to  talk  about  the  White 
House  levees,  when  we  all  spoke  to  her  and  seemed  to 
accept  her.  The  point  is  here,  the  President  is  displeased 
because  we  pay  her  only  the  perfunctory  honors  we  are 
obliged  to,  because  we  do  not  receive  her  in  our  informal 
circle,  nor  invite  her  to  our  private  'at  homes'  or  return 
her  calls.  Her  card  lies  unnoticed  in  my  waste  basket. 
The  President  is  furious.  They  say  there  have  been 
scenes  at  the  White  House,  and  that  Mrs.  Donelson  says 
that  she  will  receive  her  officially,  but  not  en  famillc. 
Donelson  is  with  her.  The  issue  is  drawn,  and  nobody  is 
disposed  to  yield.  I  know  I  will  not.  And,  whatever 
my  public  duties  may  be,  I  draw  the  line  at  receiving  a 
woman  who  has  never  borne  a  decent  reputation  in  Wash- 
ington society.  I  should  blush  to  receive  the  men  in  my 
parlor  if  I  did." 

"  But  the  men  all  know  these  things,"  remonstrated 
Mrs.  Calhoun. 

"  No  matter,  I  like  the  sex  that  ignores  things  when 
they  know  more  than  we  do.  It  saves  embarrassment. 
We  have  to  receive  somebody,  and,  for  my  part,  I  prefer 
it  to  be  the  men." 

"  Well,  it  really  seems  dreadful  to  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Berrien.  "  I  wouldn't  have  been  in  such  a  fight  for  any- 
thing if  I  could  help  it,  but  now  its  too  late,  and,  as  I'm 
in,  I  want  to  be  on  the  winning  side.  But  we  have 
talked  and  talked,  and  nothing  is  done.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  next  Wednesday  ?  We  will  all  be  at  the 
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Baron's  and  he  is  the  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and 
he  has  the  best  wines  in  Washington,  and  he  is  delight- 
ful himself,  and  he  will  lead  in  Mrs.  Eaton  to  the  place 
of  honor  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  whom  will  the 
lightning  strike  then  ?  It  will  be  either  you,  Mrs.  Cal- 
houn,  or  Mrs.  Huygens." 

"  May  heaven  help  her  if  it  is  I,"  replied  Mrs.  Calhoun. 
"  And,  judging  from  what  Mrs.  Huygens  said  to  me  a 
few  days  ago,  I  think  she  will  be  fully  as  unrelenting. 
There  is  only  a  short  answer  to  all  this.  We  must  cut 
Mrs.  Eaton  dead,  and  we  must  all  stand  together.  The 
men  may  do  as  they  please,  but  they  must  be  taught, 
once  for  all,  that  no  man  can  establish  social  codes  at  the 
capital.  Shall  we  do  it  ? "  She  stood  up.  It  was  as 
solemn  as  a  Cabinet  session. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Branch.  "I'm  so  glad  I  saw  you," 
she  went  on.  "  Of  course  I  felt  that  I  knew  where  you 
stood,  but  I  did  not  like  to  make  a  definite  issue.  Then 
we  will  all  be  at  the  ball  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Berrien,  "  and  we  will  be  prepared  for 
what  may  happen." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Mrs.  Ingham.  "  For  my  part,  I 
think  the  issue  will  be  forced  either  by  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
Baron  Krudener,  or  Mr.  Vaughan.  It's  like  living  over  a 
volcano  that  may  explode  at  any  time.  It  can't  go  on 
this  way." 

"  No,  it  certainly  cannot.  Mr.  Calhoun  has  told  me 
that  it  will  disrupt  the  Cabinet  if  matters  are  not  smoothed 
out,  but  I  don't  see  why  we  have  to  receive  a  woman 
whom  we  would  not  under  any  other  circumstances  just 
because  she  happens  to  be  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  The  wives  of  none  of  the  foreign  ministers  have 
called  on  her.  The  card  baskets  of  Washington  are  full 
of  her  pasteboards,  and  are  likely  to  remain  so." 

Mrs.  Branch  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  What  can  one 
expect  ?  She  has  her  own  coterie,  her  own  satellites. 
She  cares  not  a  fig  for  all  this,  I  hear.  As  for  the  Presi- 
dent, she  has  him  wound  around  her  finger,  because  he 
boarded  at  their  tavern  and  will  believe  nothing  evil  of 
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her,    chiefly    because    her   mother   was   a    friend    of  his 
wife." 

"  We  will  go  to  the  Baron's  ball,"  said  Mrs.  Calhoun, 
"  and  we  will  not  know  her,  at  least  not  at  the  head  of 
the  table." 


CHAPTER  III 

ROYAL  put  up  at  the  "  Indian  Queen."  The  buzz  of 
tongues  regarding  Mrs.  Eaton  went  on  all  about  him,  and 
he  at  once  decided  on  the  stand  he  would  take. 

"  The  women  of  my  family  are  not  here,"  he  said  to 
Randolph,  "  and,  for  my  part,  I  shall  simply  keep  out  of 
the  whole  matter.  I  bowed  to  Mrs.  Eaton  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  yesterday  afternoon,  and  to-day  I  spoke  to 
her  at  dinner.  That  is  the  extent  of  my  connection  with 
her  or  with  this  gossip." 

Randolph  gave  a  saturnine  snort. 

"You're  more  innocent  than  you  will  be  after  a  turn  in 
Congress.  Old  stagers  like  myself  know  a  thing  or  two. 
You  don't  seem  to  see  that  you've  already  committed 
yourself  by  these  public  recognitions  of  her.  The  lines 
are  sharply  drawn.  It's  a  wonder  the  old  man  hasn't  had 
a  quarrel  with  you  concerning  it." 

"  I  am  only  a  Representative.  The  issue  lies  more  with 
the  ambassadors,  the  Cabinet  officers  and  the  Senators." 

"  Ah,  how  little  you  know,"  said  Randolph,  pityingly. 
"  These  worms  of  the  dust  may  decide  treaties  and  the 
tariff  and  our  Indian  policy  and  the  financial  question, 
but  Mrs.  Eaton  and  the  entanglements  growing  out  of 
her  will  be  settled  not  by  them  but  by  their  wives.  But, 
mark  my  words,  that  woman  has  several  of  the  most  in- 
fluential men  wound  around  her  little  finger,  and  she  will 
make  them  all  dance  like  puppets  to  the  pulling  of  her 
strings.  Moreover,  she  has  nerve,  wit  and  audacity,  and 
she  positively  enjoys  this  imbroglio.  No  insult  can 
shake  her  self-possession.  I  saw  Mrs.  Ingham  look  over 
her  head  at  the  Russian  minister's  tea,  and  five  minutes 
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later  the  fair  Bellona  pranced  up  on  Van  Buren's  arm  and 
sweetly  complimented  Mrs.  Ingham  on  her  appearance. 
The  unhappy  woman  stood  it  as  long  as  she  could,  and 
then  she  beckoned  to  Livingston  and  asked  him  to  order 
her  carriage." 

"  Bellona,"  repeated  Royal.  "  Is  she  known  by  that 
name?" 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time  ? "  cried 
Randolph.  "  That  is  her  polite  and  classic  name,  but 
you  should  hear  what  the  women  call  her.  They  revert 
to  primitive  and  specific  terms.  The  wife  of  a  certain 
Senator  alluded  to  her  in  a  strong  Biblical  name  to  me 
yesterday,  and  when  I  remonstrated  she  replied  that  she 
was  strictly  orthodox,  and  that  the  men  would  let  the 
government  go  to  the  devil  if  it  were  not  for  such  virtue 
as  she  herself  represented.  It's  hard  to  teach  these  chaste 
dames  charity." 

Royal  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Well,  I'm  going  to  leave  the  affair  severely  alone.  I 
shall  not  affect  society  to  any  great  extent.  You  know 
I'm  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  District.  My  practice  and 
my  duties  in  the  House  will  occupy  my  time  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  scandal  and  gossip." 

Randolph  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  I  see  what  is  going  to  happen.  You  will  become  very 
deeply  involved.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time." 

Royal  reached  for  his  hat.  "  I'll  go  down  the  avenue 
with  you,"  he  said.  As  they  went  down  the  steps  to- 
gether Randolph  uttered  a  sudden  exclamation  and 
managed  to  reach  Royal's  elbow  with  his  own.  "  Ah,  see 
there!  "  He  lifted  his  hat  and  saluted  with  the  grace  of 
a  Virginia  gentleman  who  had  inherited  all  the  chivalry 
of  English  ancestors  and  the  formal  courtesy  of  more 
immediate  Indian  progenitors.  Royal,  taken  unawares, 
did  the  same,  and  then  blushed  deeply.  Mrs.  Eaton 
dashed  by  in  her  carriage,  the  mud  flying  from  the  hoofs 
of  her  bays,  whose  silver-mounted  harness  clicked  music- 
ally. She  inclined  smilingly  toward  the  two  men  and 
then  Burned  the  brilliance  of  her  regard  toward  a  low. 
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.open  brougham  passing  her  in  which  sat  Mrs.  Calhoun. 
The  consort  of  the  Vice-President  held  herself  stiffly  up- 
right  from  the  cushions  and  looked  stonily  into  space. 
She  had  the  unmistakable  appearance  of  a  woman  doubly 
fortified  by  her  corsetiere  and  her  moral  standards.  It 
would  have  defied  any  one  to  tell  that  they  had  ever  met, 
though  Bellona's  gay  and  amused  smile  seemed  to  in- 
clude all  the  landscape,  and  of  the  two,  Mrs.  Calhoun, 
meeting  the  usual  reward  of  virtue,  seemed  unattractive. 
Randolph  chuckled  wickedly  in  his  throat. 

"  What  have  you  done  to  Mrs.  Calhoun  to  make  her 
cut  you  dead  ?  You  must  be  a  gay  dog  to  get  such  a  rep- 
utation so  soon.  She  was  twisting  her  neck  off  to  speak 
to  Bellona,  and  as  soon  as  she  saw  you  she  froze.  But 
did  you  see  them  both  smile  on  me?" 

Ere  Royal  could  reply,  Lewis  came  up  with  them. 
Under  his  arm  was  a  huge  bundle  of  papers  and  corre- 
spondence. He  looked  annoyed.  Randolph,  who  was  in 
his  most  abandoned  mood,  greeted  him  cheerfully. 

"Ah,  Lewis,  you  are  the  most  pleasant  looking  person 
I  have  seen  to-day.  What  have  you  ?  Where  are  you 
going?  What  have  you  been  doing?  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  ?  Why  are  you  going  to  do  it  ?  " 

Lewis,  ordinarily  an  even-tempered  man  and  an  agree- 
able companion,  took  off  his  hat  and  mopped  his  brow, 
without  any  apparent  reason. 

"  I  feel  as  pleasant  as  a  devil,"  he  said.  "  What  have 
I  ?  I  remind  myself  of  the  old  story  of  the  clown  who 
had  two  bundles  of  papers,  one  under  each  arm.  '  What 
have  you  under  your  right  arm?'  '  Orders,  sir.'  'And 
what  have  you  under  your  left  arm  ?  '  '  Counter-orders, 
sir.'  I  have  here  a  portion  of  the  late  correspondence 
concerning  the  reputation  of  Mrs.  Eaton,  wife  of  the 
highly  respected  Secretary  of  War,  but  strictly  from  the 
Jacksonian  viewpoint.  Donelson  and  myself  have  been 
up  all  night  making  some  copies.  A  few  hours  later  I 
expect  to  have  the  counter  correspondence,  or  a  part  of 
it.  There  are  not  enough  trucks  in  Washington  to  carry 
it.  Where  am  I  going  ?  To  the  same  place  you  are, 
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Randolph.  We'll  all  need  our  summer  clothes  there. 
What  have  I  been  doing  ?  Making  a  fool  of  myself  by 
getting  tangled  up  in  this  affair.  What  am  I  going  to 
do  ?  Keep  on  making  a  fool  of  myself.  Why  am  I  go- 
ing to  do  it  ?  Because  I  am  a  fool.  What  are  you  look- 
ing  so  glum  about,  Royal?  Has  the  lady  thrown  you 
down  ?  It  is  rumored  there  are  two  duels  to-day  on  her 
account.  I'm  out  of  the  running  myself."  He  sighed 
deeply. 

Royal  turned  sharply  on  his  heel.  "  I'm  tired  of  your 
damned  scandals,"  he  said.  "  One  would  think  none  of 
you  had  ever  known  a  decent  woman."  He  swung  off 
down  the  street.  Randolph  looked  after  him  grimly. 

"  There  goes  the  only  man  in  Washington  who  expects 
to  keep  out  of  the  trouble  this  woman  is  stirring  up. 
I've  known  this  town  for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  never 
knew  such  a  row  about  anything  in  petticoats  before. 
None  of  the  married  men  of  the  Cabinet  have  spoken  to 
Eaton,  save  in  the  presence  of  the  President  and  on  busi- 
ness, for  months.  Both  politics  and  society  are  divided  into 
two  factions,  with  no  hope  of  reconciliation  between  them. 
It  would  be  better  for  Eaton  to  resign,  but  he  declines  to 
get  out  under  fire,  and  Jackson  seems  determined  to  bring 
everybody  around  to  his  way  of  thinking.  How  is  it 
you  are  tangled  up  in  it,  Lewis?  " 

"  Donelson  was  fairly  overwhelmed  with  letters  the 
President  has  written  to  various  persons  regarding  certain 
delicate  points  in  question,  especially  during  Timberlake's 
lifetime,  which  he  is  going  to  lay  before  a  private  meeting 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  I  was  pressed  into  service.  I  have 
already  had  all  I  want  of  it,  but  I  think  there  is  more  in 
store  for  me.  Whether  the  President  is  right  or  wrong, 
we  all  admire  the  chivalry  of  his  attitude,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced he  will  never  recede  from  it,  because  Mrs.  O'Neal 
and  "  Peg"  were  friends  of  his  wife,  and  you  know  the 
old  man  never  sees  any  faults  in  his  friends.  Randolph, 
I  have  never  known  a  man  of  such  absolute  purity  of 
thought  and  conduct  with  regard  to  women.  He  is  in- 
capable of  anything  but  tenderness  and  chivalry  where 
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women  are  concerned,  and  he  is  not  able  to  understand 
the  devious  ways  of  either  sex." 

"  More's  the  pity,"  said  Randolph,  dryly.  "  I  believe 
what  you  say  about  him,  but  that  is  not  going  to  help 
matters  now.  It  was  a  mistake  to  put  Eaton  in  the  Cabi- 
net. I  knew  the  women  would  never  recognize  her.  I 
predict  a  general  disruption,  and  "  Peg  "  will  be  the  only 
one  who  will  survive  the  wreck.  She  hasn't  enjoyed 
herself  so  much  for  years." 


CHAPTER  IV 

IT  is  strange  that  with  important  measures  regarding 
finance,  the  tariff  and  many  other  subjects  awaiting  con- 
sideration, the  first  thing  that  sprung  into  prominence 
was  a  social  scandal  of  such  proportions  that  it  became 
historic.  No  historian  or  biographer  can  omit  it,  for  its 
filaments  speedily  extended  into  the  remotest  recesses  of 
the  government  and  caused  such  turmoil  and  revolution, 
such  resignation  and  reorganization,  that  the  melancholy 
Dane  could  be  more  readily  spared  from  the  play  that 
bears  his  name  than  could  "  Peg  "  O'Neal  be  dropped 
from  the  records  of  the  period.  While  she  lasted  she  was 
involved  in  the  texture  of  life  at  the  capital  to  an  extent 
never  equaled  by  any  other  woman,  and  she  flashes  across 
the  pages  of  that  time  with  a  brilliancy,  a  gay,  mocking 
laugh  and  a  pretty  wit  unsurpassed  by  any  woman  who 
has  ever  held  sway  over  men  by  virtue  of  gifts  and  ac- 
complishments, other  than  those  of  the  intellect  and  that 
woman's  dower  which  is  above  rubies. 

Apparently  not  a  shadow  ever  crossed  her  pathway, 
and  from  the  buoyant  early  days  when  her  saucy  grace 
captivated  the  boarders  at  her  father's  tavern  table  to  her 
final  years  in  Washington,  when  she  still  retained  much 
of  her  beauty  and  was  never  without  friends  and  admirers, 
she  was  ever  triumphant.  Long  after  Major  Eaton,  who 
was  a  gallant  and  devoted  husband  through  it  all,  had  left 
16 
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the  Cabinet  and  was  sent  abroad,  she  dawned  upon  old- 
world  capitals  and  made  new  conquests,  and  London, 
Paris  and  Madrid  acknowledged  her  personal  charms,  her 
wit  and  vivacity.  The  possibility  of  grave  consequences 
from  the  serious  dispute  over  Mrs.  Eaton  was  soon  rec- 
ognized by  the  greatest  minds  in  Washington.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  Webster  wrote  to  a  friend  : 

"  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  evidently,  at  this  moment,  quite 
the  lead  in  influence  and  importance.  He  controls  all 
the  pages  on  the  back  stairs,  and  flatters  what  seems 
to  be  at  present  the  Aaron's  serpent  among  the  President's 
desires,  a  settled  purpose  of  making  out  the  lady  of  whom 
so  much  is  said  a  person  of  reputation.  It  is  odd  enough, 
but  too  evident  to  be  doubted,  that  the  consequence  of 
this  dispute  in  the  social  and  fashionable  world,  is  pro- 
ducing great  political  effects,  and  may  very  probably 
determine  who  shall  be  the  successor  to  the  present  chief 
magistrate." 

In  those  days  clergymen  still  held  much  of  the  old  as- 
cendancy which  had  marked  their  Colonial  and  Revolution- 
ary days,  a  period  when  even  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land did  not  hesitate  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  Revolution 
at  their  doors,  so  pronounced  was  their  influence.  In 
New  England  the  people  had  always  bowed  with  awe  be- 
fore the  dictum  of  the  pulpit  and  the  bar,  and  the  Scotch- 
Irish,  always  fervidly  religious,  had  paid  good  heed  to 
their  counsels  and  admonitions.  It  is  scarcely  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  the  President's  first  information  re- 
garding unpleasant  rumors  about  Mrs.  Eaton  came  from 
a  minister,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ely,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  hav- 
ing known  Jackson  for  many  years  and  being  greatly 
scandalized  by  the  appointment  of  Eaton  to  the  Cabinet, 
exercised  his  clerical  function  in  a  letter,  which  for  length 
and  specific  statement  deserves  a  unique  place  in  state 
annals.  It  was  this  letter  that  aroused  Jackson  and 
caused  him  to  take  the  steps  he  did  with  regard  to  the 
matter.  But  the  storm  could  not  by  any  means  have 
been  averted,  for  the  hand  of  almost  every  woman  in 
Washington  was  raised  against  "  Peg." 
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Scarcely  was  the  inauguration  over  and  the  initial 
festivities  ended  before  there  was  a  breach  between  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Donelson.  The  "  lovely  Emily" 
took  a  firm  stand. 

"  I  will  do  anything  I  can  for  you,  uncle  Andrew.  You 
know  that  I  am  here  simply  to  please  you,  but  I  must  be 
excused  from  going  beyond  a  certain  point.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  meet  her  here,  at  all  of  the  official  functions, 
and  I  must  receive  her  at  my  public  receptions.  You 
need  not  fear  that  I  will  not  do  my  duty  as  mistress  of 
the  White  House.  But  more  than  this  I  decline  to  do.  I 
will  not  return  Mrs.  Eaton's  calls." 

Major  Donelson  promptly  went  over  to  the  anti-Eaton 
party  and  upheld  his  wife.  Jackson  entreated,  com- 
manded, argued  all  in  vain  with  them.  Emily  Donelson 
had  a  mind  of  her  own,  and  it  was  made  up. 

Never  has  a  finer  social  battle  been  waged  over  a 
woman  than  was  fought  over  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  On  one  side  it  was  an  attempt  by  men  in  official 
power  to  force  the  recognition  of  a  woman,  not  so  much 
because  they  were  convinced  by  Jackson's  chivalrous 
stand,  as  from  the  fact  that  her  husband  was  one  of  their 
associates,  and  Eaton  for  ten  years  had  been  a  popular 
man  in  Washington.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  "  Peg" 
O'Neal  was  a  fascinating  woman,  one  who  could  not  only 
charm  men  at  first  by  her  personal  attractions,  but  who 
could  retain  them  afterwards  by  her  sunny  disposition, 
her  sweet  and  amiable  temper  and  her  desire  to  please. 
Life  flowed  freely  through  her  veins,  and  it  bubbled  and 
sparkled  in  its  flowing  until  little  refluent  waves  fell 
athwart  those  within  the  range  of  her  magnetism,  and  if 
sometimes  those  sunny  shafts  had  enticed  a  weary  states- 
man who  had  left  a  dull  and  un-radiant  wife  at  home,  she 
did  no  more  than  such  women  have  ever  done,  and  it  was 
not  the  statesman  who  condemned  her.  That  was  a 
beautiful  compliment  paid  her  by  one  of  her  admirers,  a 
dignified  and  white-haired  man  who  had  been  Governor, 
Senator,  and  held  office  abroad,  when  he  heard  of  her 
death. 
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"  Ah,"  said  he,  regretfully,  "  she  was  the  only  woman  I 
ever  knew  who  was  always  in  a  good  humor.  She  had 
the  loveliest  disposition  in  the  world." 

At  the  last  moment,  just  before  the  ball  and  supper 
so  carefully  planned  for  Bellona's  social  rehabilitation, 
by  Baron  Krudener,  the  Russian  ambassador,  his  in- 
stinct warned  him  of  danger  ahead.  He  sought  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

"  I  fear,"  he  said,  "that  our  plan  will  not  succeed.  It 
would  be  embarrassing  to  have  a  scene,  and  one  has  been 
avoided  very  narrowly  several  times." 

"  I  think  your  fears  are  unfounded,"  replied  Van 
Buren.  "  I  understand  that  Mrs.  Huygens  is  especially 
bitter  against  Mrs.  Eaton,  and  I  shall  make  a  personal 
appeal  to  her  to  grant  this  public  recognition,  I  believe  I 
can  persuade  her  to  do  it." 

The  Russian  looked  doubtful. 

"The  trouble  with  women,"  he  said,  "  is  that  they  con- 
fuse personal  and  official  matters,  and  cannot  distinguish 
between  receiving  a  woman  in  their  own  parlors  and  ac- 
knowledging her  in  a  purely  official  manner  in  public. 
The  wheels  of  government  would  run  more  smoothly  if 
it  were  not  for  these  complications.  In  our  country, 
now,  it  would  be  different."  He  smiled  significantly 
under  his  heavy  mustaches. 

"  No  doubt,"  returned  Van  Buren,  without  moving  a 
muscle  of  his  habitually  calm  and  suave  face.  "The 
President  is  much  distressed,"  he  continued.  "  I  came 
from  him  about  half  an  hour  ago,  and  I  have  promised 
to  do  all  in  my  power  to  smooth  matters  over,  but  even 
I  could  promise  no  more  than  that  perhaps  these  obdurate 
dames  will  consent  not  to  snub  Mrs.  Eaton  in  public,  as, 
they  have  done  on  several  occasions.  I  fear  the  private 
calls  he  desires  are  out  of  the  question."  He  looked 
thoughtfully  at  the  pile  of  papers  before  him  on  the  desk. 

"  I  think  so  myself,"  said  Krudener,  consulting  his 
watch.  "  I  am  due  at  Mrs.  Calhoun's,  and  I  have  the 
task  of  laying  this  matter  before  her  with  a  special  plead- 
ing. I  rely  much  on  you,  Mr.  Van  Buren." 
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"  And  I  am  relying  on  Mrs.  Huygens.  We  must  all 
ask  favors  of  the  women  in  the  end."  The  "  Little 
Magician"  stood  up  and  the  two  men  eyed  each  other 
carefully.  When  they  separated  Van  Buren  waited  until 
his  secretary  announced  that  the  ambassador's  carriage 
had  departed.  Then  he  went  to  Mrs.  Eaton.  When  he 
came  out,  an  hour  later,  and  bent  his  steps  toward  the 
residence  of  the  British  Minister,  he  was  reflecting  deeply. 

"  Ah,  why  do  women  not  appreciate  the  best  of  their 
own  sex.  Wit,  humor,  cheerfulness,  courage.  All 
wasted  on  a  woman  if  she  does  not  comprehend  flexibil- 
ity. Thank  heaven,  a  man  knows  better  than  to  waste  his 
life  from  a  single  viewpoint.  One  might  as  well  expect 
a  diamond  to  show  its  lustre  properly  if  it  were  cut  with 
but  a  single  facet." 

That  evening  he  reported  to  the  Baron  that  he  had 
obtained  a  semi-promise  from  Mrs.  Huygens  that  seemed 
to  augur  well,  and  Krudener  also  felt  virtually  assured  of 
Mrs.  Calhoun's  support. 

The  Russian  embassy  was  conducted  with  considerable 
state,  and  under  the  sybaritic  tastes  of  its  bachelor  master 
it  had  gained  a  reputation  for  its  wines,  its  appointments 
and  its  magnificent  hospitality  which  was  rivaled  only  by 
Vaughan  at  the  British  embassy.  The  most  elegant 
balls,  dinners,  suppers  and  receptions  were  given  at  these 
two,  and  an  invitation  to  either  was  eagerly  sought. 
Vaughan  had  already  made  his  attempt  with  regard  to 
Bellona,  and  had  met  an  ignominious  defeat,  the  women 
treating  the  fair  cause  of  their  contempt  with  a  frostiness 
that  congealed  the  entire  assembly. 

Van  Buren  himself  had  fared  no  better  in  the  elaborate 
entertainment  he  had  planned  in  her  honor,  and  it  now 
devolved  on  the  Russian  Minister,  the  third  of  the  trium- 
virate pledged  to  her  support,  to  see  if  he  could  accom- 
plish more  than  his  friendly  rivals.  An  exceptionally 
delightful  spring  was  keeping  many  in  the  city  who  had 
usually  departed  by  that  time.  Also  there  was  a  great 
rush  of  many  political  matters,  and  excitement  of  all 
kinds  was  rife,  for  several  hundred  office-holders  had  lost 
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their  official  heads,  and  apprehension  went  stalking  among 
the  departments.  Men  who  had  been  in  the  service  of 
the  government  for  a  score  of  years  went  quaking  to 
their  desks,  not  knowing  what  day  they  might  find  a 
summary  dismissal  awaiting  them.  The  spoils  system,-, 
had  been  introduced  without  delay,  and  the  new  Presi- 
dent had  already  removed  from  office  more  than  every 
one  of  his  predecessors  since  Washington  had  done. 
Incipient  panic  reigned  in  every  governmental  place. 
The  opposition  to  the  administration  grew  into  a  fiercer 
heat  every  day,  and  Webster  in  Washington  and  Clay  in 
Kentucky  were  the  most  powerful  and  unrelenting  foes 
of  the  new  administration.  Jackson  was  not  only  sur- 
rounding himself  with  his  close  personal  friends  in  the 
government,  but  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  a  number 
outside  of  his  immediate  official  family,  and  that  especial 
coterie  was  already  named  "  The  Kitchen  Cabinet,"  in 
the  opposition  papers.  Those  popularly  supposed  to 
compose  this  extra  and  unofficial  cabinet  were  Amos 
Kendall,  a  Massachusetts  man,  but  who  for  some  time 
had  been  the  editor  of  a  paper  in  Kentucky  devoted  to 
Jackson's  interests,  and  now  Fourth  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury ;  Duff  Green,  editor  of  The  United  States  Tele- 
graphy the  organ  of  the  administration  in  Washington  ; 
Isaac  Hill,  appointed  to  be  the  Second  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury ;  Major  Lewis,  and  Donelson  himself  did 
not  escape.  To  these  men,  and  especially  to  Hill  and 
Green,  is  due  the  influence  over  Jackson  which  resulted 
in  the  introduction  of  the  unfortunate  spoils  system, 
which  still  has  its  evil  influence  in  our  politics. 

Of  all  of  these  advisers  Isaac  Hill  of  New  Hampshire, 
had  had  the  most  curious  and  checkered  career.  During 
the  campaign  of  1828  he  had  waged  a  fierce  and  unre- 
lenting fight  in  favor  of  Jackson,  but  failed  to  carry  the 
state.  His  youth  had  been  one  of  poverty  and  stinted 
educational  facilities,  but  he  had  succeeded  in  reading 
Franklin's  almanacs  and  "  Law's  Call  to  the  Uncon- 
verted. He  had  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the  Farm- 
er's Cabinet ;  then  he  published  a  Democratic  newspaper 
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in  a  state  which  had  always  been  a  stronghold  for  the 
Federalists,  and  argued  his  politics  so  successfully  that 
he  changed  the  state  from  Federalism  to  Democracy. 
Now  he  had  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars.  In  short, 
from  comparative  obscurity,  he  had  sprung  into  promi- 
nence in  the  swift  revolution  of  the  political  wheel,  and, 
with  the  limited  abilities  such  a  man  would  necessarily 
possess,  he  became  a  bitter  partisan  of  the  spoils  system 
and  exerted  an  unfortunate  influence  over  Jackson.  Liv- 
ingston, and  others,  alarmed  at  the  trend  of  events,  argued 
with  all  their  force  against  it  during  these  early  days,  but 
without  avail.  The  opposition  papers  heaped  ridicule 
on  the  "  Kitchen  Cabinet,"  and  openly  announced  every 
day  that  the  country  was  going  to  the  devil. 

Thus,  with  consternation  among  office-holders  and  a 
tempest  among  the  women,  the  new  administration  had 
been  ushered  in.  All  Jackson's  natural  combativeness 
had  been  increased  tenfold  by  the  unexpected  difficulties 
he  encountered,  and,  believing  that  he  was  right  from 
principle,  he  took  his  adamantine  stand  and  remained  by 
it.  The  evening  of  the  ball  and  dinner  arrived.  The 
diplomatic  Russian,  outwardly  calm  and  smiling  and  in- 
wardly quaking,  greeted  his  guests  with  unexampled 
suavity  and  presented  his  private  guests,  Prince  Oderen- 
ofski  and  his  wife,  related  to  the  great  house  of  Romanoff, 
who  had  been  given  a  version  of  the  scandal  best  suited 
to  the  plans  of  the  wily  diplomat. 

The  stately  ball-room  and  the  adjoining  apartment,  a 
lofty  drawing-room  which  opened  into  the  dining-room, 
were  decorated  with  the  glow  of  hundreds  of  wax  candles, 
the  colors  of  the  United  States  and  of  Russia,  flags  and 
banners,  intermingled  with  palms  and  lilies,  while  music 
stole  from  behind  a  green  bank.  Baron  Krudener  glit- 
tered with  the  badges  of  many  imperial  orders ;  the 
Prince  who  stood  by  him  was  incrusted  with  the  insignia 
that  signified  the  favor  of  the  Emperor,  and  his  wife  was 
in  a  gorgeous  pale  yellow  satin  with  court  train  of  purple 
velvet  and  a  stomacher  and  tiara  of  diamonds  that  made 
the  women  turn  green  with  envy.  They  came  in,  the 
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Vice-President  and  his  haughty  wife,  the  Minister  of 
Holland  and  his  lady,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berrien,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Branch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ingham,  Vaughan,  Van  Buren, 
Barry,  John  Randolph,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Livingston, 
the  ministers  of  Japan,  France,  Germany  and  other  for- 
eign countries,  in  full  diplomatic  dress,  and  their  wives 
attired  in  all  the  bravery  of  feminine  finery,  glittering 
with  gems  and  impregnable  in  a  panoply  of  clothes  and 
righteous  determination. 

The  preliminaries  were  formal  but  pacific.  The 
Princess  Oderenofski,  a  pretty  and  innocent  little  woman, 
chatted  merrily,  in  total  ignorance  of  the  brink  of  the 
volcano  on  which  she  danced;  Mrs.  Livingston,  wisely 
informed,  but  conceding  much  for  the  sake  of  the  old 
days  at  New  Orleans,  gave  her  an  apparent  support  that 
counted  heavily.  And  Bellona,  herself!  Ah,  never  did 
conscious  virtue  appear  in  more  fitting  garb.  She  was  in 
white,  the  time-honored  color  of  virgins,  of  garlanded 
victims  for  the  sacrifice,  of  angels,  of  infants,  of  the  chaste 
dead.  Never  was  anything  more  appropriate.  It  was 
impossible  to  tell  the  material  definitely ;  it  was  quite 
billowy  and  it  swept  behind  her  very  considerable  inches 
in  an  imposing  train ;  the  classic  beauty  of  her  neck  and 
shoulders  was  unveiled,  though  with  such  modesty  that 
she  put  to  shame  more  virtuous  and  more  scrawny  women 
who  were  present ;  her  Irish  beauty  sparkled  with  child- 
like innocence  ;  her  blue  eyes  were  like  stars  ;  her  cheeks 
were  like  the  softest  and  sweetest  of  June  roses.  Her 
voice  was  vibrant  with  intonations  of  mirth  and  health  ; 
her  wit  scintillated  ;  not  a  woman  in  the  room  had  more 
beauty,  grace  and  self-possession.  Van  Buren,  though 
he  felt  as  though  he  might  be  blown  up  at  any  minute, 
found  time  to  whisper  in  her  ear:  "You  were  never  so 
beautiful ! " 

Mrs.  Ingham  swept  her  glance  around  the  room  and 
said  to  the  host :  "Ah,  your  taste  is  so  perfect.  Where 
is  dear  Mr.  Webster?  We  expected  to  meet  him  here." 

"  I  think  he  may  come  in  later,"  said  the  Minister, 
hastily,  who  had  at  that  minute  a  note  in  his  inside  pocket 
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from  Webster  saying  that  he  regretted  he  was  "  detained 
by  important  business." 

"  I'm  sure  he  will  if  he  can.  None  of  us  would  miss 
any  of  your  entertainments,  my  dear  Baron.  I  assure  you 
I  exerted  myself  to  corne  to-night,  for  really  I  was  not 
feeling  very  well." 

"  I  am  under  infinite  obligations  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Ingham,"  said  the  Russian.  "  Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
for  you  ?  Let  me  order  an  ice,  a  chocolate.  You  have 
overdone  yourself." 

"No,  thank  you.  I  felt  quite  faint  a  while  ago,  but  it 
has  passed  now,  and  I  think  it  was  not  so  much  physical 
as  mental."  She  gave  him  a  sidelong  glance,  and  the 
Russian  felt  his  heart  sink.  She  waved  her  fan  and  con- 
tinued :  "  You  men,  who  have  nothing  but  regular  dip- 
lomatic duties  can  have  no  conception  of  what  sometimes 
falls  on  the  women  of  the  administration.  We  are  re- 
ponsible  for  much  of  which  men  can  have  no  idea.  Our 
— er — standards  are  different." 

"  Yes,  madame,  I — I  am  sure  of  it." 

"And  sometimes  it  is  really  difficult,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Ingham.  "  But  I  myself  am  so  charitable — Oh,  do  pre- 
sent me  to  the  wife  of  the  Spanish  Minister!  What  a  gor- 
geous gown.  Positively,  she  outshines  every  woman 
present." 

The  Russian  Minister  had  lost  his  mind  temporarily, 
owing  to  mental  excitement  and  frequent  libations,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  stress  of  the  evening,  though  no  one 
could  have  suspected  it  from  his  outward  bearing.  "  Every 
woman  !  "  he  said,  fervently.  "  Ah,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ing- 
ham, do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not  observed  the 
lovely  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mrs.  Eaton  ?  See 
she  is  holding  her  own  court."  He  waved  his  hand.  It 
did  indeed  seem  at  that  auspicious  moment  as  though 
the  charming  daughter  of  Washington's  most  popular 
tavern-keeper  was  socially  rehabilitated,  for  the  Russian 
Princess  and  Mrs.  Livingston  seemed  to  be  engaged  in 
conversation  with  her.  Mrs.  Ingham  looked  quite  ill. 

"  Really,"  she  said,  "  I  think  after  all  I  am  not  equal  to 
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the  occasion  this  evening.  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  ex- 
cuse me.  I  believe  I'm  only  able  to  meet  one  or  two  old 
friends  and  the  wife  of  the  Spanish  Minister,  and  then 
I'll  have  my  carriage  called." 

"  Oh,  please  don't  think  of  going  before  supper,  Mrs. 
Ingham,  pleaded  the  Russian,  terrified  to  think  of  the 
stampede  that  might  follow  her  withdrawal.  "  I'll  bring 
the  lady  here."  fie  returned  with  the  little  dark- 
eyed  woman  on  his  arm  and  presented  her.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  Mrs.  Ingham,  by  means  of  certain  feminine 
methods  which  do  not  need  detailed  description,  had 
made  another  enemy  for  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  had  accomplished  her  original  intention.  Also  she 
felt  better  and  decided  to  remain  until  after  supper. 

In  the  meantime,  "  Bellona "  had  bewitched  every- 
one who  had  come  near  her.  Without  profundity,  she  had  a 
certain  intellectual  nimbleness  that  enabled  her  to  take  a 
grasp  of  any  subject,  and,  if  it  were  from  the  lighter  side, 
so  much  the  more  attractive  to  the  statesman. 

The  reception  had  ended.  The  cotillion  began.  By 
dint  of  much  management  the  sets  were  not  broken  up, 
as  they  had  been  at  Vaughan's  entertainment.  True,  the 
women  looked  the  other  way  and  talked  diligently  with 
each  other,  and  neglected  to  touch  the  finger  tips  of 
their  objectionable  partner  in  the  figures,  but  at  least 
they  did  not  walk  out  of  the  set.  A  great  victory  had 
been  gained.  The  Russian  Baron  looked  triumphantly 
at  Vaughan  and  smiled.  Van  Buren  took  a  deep 
breath  and  ventured  on  gentle  gallantries  with  Mrs. 
Calhoun. 

Hours  were  much  earlier  then  than  now,  and  it  was 
scarcely  midnight  when  supper  was  announced.  The 
wide  doors  were  thrown  open.  The  critical  moment  had 
arrived.  Very  different  arrangement  prevailed  at  this 
period  from  our  modern  customs  at  dinners  and  suppers ; 
only  the  women  were  seated  at  the  table,  but  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  order  of  seating  was  much  the  same  as 
now.  The  men  gallantly  stood,  favorite  cavaliers  hover- 
ing over  the  chairs  of  fair  ones  and  assiduously  beckoning 
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servants  with  p/atters  and  wines,  or,  as  the  supper  pro- 
gressed, not  infrequently  performing  the  office  them- 
selves. The  women  were  thus  brought  into  immediate 
personal  contact,  and  the  chance  of  breaking  an  unwel- 
come juxtaposition  was  less.  We  have  learned  wisdom 
by  experience.  Man  makes  a'n  excellent  buffer. 

Mrs.  Huygens  had  skilfully  avoided  meeting  "  Bellona  " 
all  the  evening,  beyond  a  formal  greeting,  which  might 
mean  anything  or  nothing.  As  the  wide  doors  slid 
noiselessly  apart  she  looked  around  for  the  cause  of  all, 
but  she  was  nowhere  apparent.  She  did  not  know  that  the 
host  had  immediately  conducted  Mrs.  Eaton  to  the  place 
of  honor  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  Vaughan  approached  and  smilingly  informed 
her  that  Mr.  Eaton  would  take  her  in  to  supper.  Van 
Buren  already  had  Mrs.  Calhoun  on  his  arm  and  they 
were  going  toward  the  dining-room.  In  doubt,  but  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  situation  on  the  moment,  the  wife 
of  the  Minister  from  Holland,  one  of  the  sworn  enemies 
of  Bellona,  accepted  the  proffered  escort  and  went,  re- 
belliously  but  helplessly.  The  beautiful  dining-room 
was  a  scene  calculated  to  stir  the  heart  of  an  epicure. 
Fine  old  mahogany  and  silver,  carved  solid  silver  can- 
delabra, historic  china  and  blown  glass,  as  fine  as  spiders' 
webs,  choice  decorations,  the  aroma  of  delicate  wines  and 
viands,  the  odor  of  flowers,  the  strains  of  music,  all  was 
calculated  to  entice  the  senses  and  tend  to  harmony.  Huge 
gold  and  silver  plates  were  piled  with  fruit ;  a  rich  back- 
ground of  crimson  draperies  and  gold  and  white  columns, 
draped  with  the  Russian  and  American  colors,  threw  the 
scene  into  relief.  Diplomats  and  foreign  ambassadors, 
gorgeous  in  their  official  uniform,  bore  on  their  arms 
beautiful  women,  whose  charms  were  heightened  by  the 
toilets  and  the  jewels  they  wore. 

Van  Buren  and  Mrs.  Calhoun  preceded  Mrs.  Huygens 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  by  only  a  few  steps,  and  they 
were  not  yet  seated  when  Mrs.  Huygens  perceived  that 
she  was  to  be  seated  to  the  right  of  Mrs.  Eaton,  who  oc- 
cupied the  place  of  honor  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
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that  Mrs.  Calhoun  would  be  seated  opposite  her.  Edward 
Livingston,  who  was  without  a  partner,  there  being  more 
men  than  women  present,  was  close  beside  her.  "  Bellona" 
was  smiling  and  chatting  with  Baron  Krudener.  Just 
back  of  Mrs.  Huygens  that  lady  heard  the  little  wife  of 
the  Russian  Prince  saying: 

"  How  very  charming  is  your  wife  of  ze  Secretary  of 
War.  She  is  ze  most  interesting  woman  I  have  meet." 

Mrs.  Huygens  turned  to  Livingston  and  said  in  an  un- 
dertone, but  in  perfectly  audible  accents  : "  Mr.  Livingston, 
please  order  my  carriage  at  once."  She  looked  over  the 
head  of  "  Bellona  "  at  the  petrified  Russian  and  said  : 
Pray  excuse  me,  my  dear  Baron.  I  am  quite  too  ill  to 
remain."  She  swept  from  the  room,  and  the  departing 
rustle  of  her  silken  petticoats  settled  the  fate  of  the 
Jacksonian  Cabinet. 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE  President  promptly  threatened  to  send  the  Holland 
Minister  home,  but  was  dissuaded  from  such  a  step  by 
Van  Buren  and  Livingston,  both  of  whom  assured  him 
that  it  would  only  make  matters  worse.  After  the  ex- 
plosion caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  Mrs.  Huygens  from 
the  ball  had  subsided,  matters  calmed  down  for  awhile. 
It  had  been  many  weeks  since  Royal  had  had  anything 
like  a  private  conversation  with  Jackson,  who  was  overrun 
with  all  kinds  of  business.  Then,  one  chilly  evening  when 
it  rained  and  he  had  nothing  to  do,  he  went  over  to  the 
White  House  and  dropped  in  informally. 

Mrs.  Donelson  went  forward  with  her  brightest  smile. 
"We  were  beginning  to  think  you  had  quite  deserted 
us,"  she  said.  "  You  have  not  been  near  for  so  long  that 
I  told  uncle  Andrew  to-day  that  perhaps  you  had  gone 
over  to  the  opposition." 

"  Not  exactly,"  laughed  Royal.  "  I  suppose  I  might 
stand  them  if  it  were  not  for  their  editorials,  but  I  object 
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to  their  grammar  even  more  than  to  their  principles." 
He  looked  around.  "  You  have  made  it  very  homelike 
here." 

"  Yes ;  it  was  so  bare  nearly  all  over  the  house,  and  I 
said  we  would  have  to  have  some  room  for  a  general  liv- 
ing place.  We  are  almost  always  in  here  when  we  are 
not  on  official  parade."  She  made  a  little  grimace. 

The  President,  sitting  at  the  other  end  of  the  long  room, 
smoking  his  favorite  corn-cob  pipe,  took  it  out  of  his 
mouth  long  enough  to  say:  "Come  here,  young  man, 
and  give  an  account  of  yourself."  As  Royal  went  toward 
him,  the  scene  in  the  room  was  more  like  a  peaceful  pri- 
vate family  gathering  than  anything  else.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  pomp,  state  or  stiffness.  The 
candles  were  lit,  and,  as  the  night  was  cool,  a  light  wood 
fire  blazed  in  the  open  grate.  Directly  in  front  of  it  sat 
Mrs.  Donelson,  in  the  quiet  mourning  garb  she  always 
wore  in  private,  with  Mrs.  Livingston  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Jackson  Jr,  who  had  just  arrived  on  a  visit. 

They  surrounded  a  large,  old-fashioned  mahogany 
table,  whose  great  claw-like  feet  ended  in  glass  knobs ; 
the  furniture  of  the  apartment  was  of  the  severe  type  of 
the  period,  with  but  little  suggestion  of  what  would  be 
considered  modern  comfort,  though  many  cushions  were 
strewn  about.  Mrs.  Donelson  was  engaged  in  some  fancy 
work;  the  children  were  playing  on  the  floor;  the  table 
was  piled  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  books  and 
papers,  needlework,  children's  toys.  A  doll  with  a  broken 
head  rested  on  a  Congressional  report.  This  was  the 
favorite  resort  of  Jackson  and  the  entire  family  whenever 
state  duties  permitted  relaxation. 

This  evening  even  Donelson  was  off  duty,  "  Not  be- 
cause I  haven't  anything  to  do,"  he  explained,  "  but  just 
because  I'm  not  doing  it."  Lewis,  Benton  and  Randolph 
were  present,  and  all  were  tranquilly  smoking. 

"  It  seems  to  me/'  said  Royal,  as  he  seated  himself  and 
lit  a  cigar,  "  that  you  have  all  decided  to  let  the  government 
run  itself." 

"  I've  a  great  mind  to  do  that  very  thing,"  said  Jackson. 
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"  It's  a  good  suggestion.  Randolph,  do  you  think  the 
Senate  could  get  along  without  you  for  a  day?" 

"  The  Senate  can  get  along  without  me  indefinitely,'* 
said  Randolph.  "  He  is  witty  to-night,"  he  added,  to 
Royal.  "  He  knows  that  he  is  the  government,  the 
Democratic  party,  the  Senate  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  he  makes  sport  of  small  fry  like  me.  I  hear  that  you 
are  one  of  our  modest  Solons  who  insist  on  blushing  un- 
seen. You  should  be  dragged  out  into  the  light  of  day 
and  made  to  show  your  colors." 

Royal  made  a  deprecating  gesture.  "  I  should  have  been 
left  in  the  oblivion  of  Nashville  where  my  mediocrity 
would  never  have  been  suspected.  If  I  were  to  make  a 
speech  that  would  rival  the  finest  efforts  of  Demosthenes, 
it  would  only  be  thrown  up  to  me  that  I  had  gone  bare- 
foot when  I  was  a  boy." 

"  I  believe  he's  a  Federalist,"  said  Benton.  "These 
aristocratic  ideas  hark  back  to  the  founding  of  the  re- 
public." 

"  Wait  awhile,"  said  Jackson,  waving  his  pipe  with  a 
familiar  gesture.  "  He's  as  good  a  Democrat  as  there 
is  in  the  country,  and  he'll  distinguish  himself  yet.  Give 
him  time."  He  rammed  some  tobacco  down  in  his  pipe 
and  continued  :  "  Why,  I  was  the  longest-legged  boy  in 
the  county  when  I  was  young,  and  I  went  barefoot  all 
summer  and  part  of  the  winter.  My  mother  used  to 
make  my  clothes,  and  they  kept  me  warm,  but  you  should 
have  seen  the  way  they  fit !  "  He  laughed  ;  he  had  not 
been  so  cheerful  since  the  inauguration. 

"  Marshall  is  still  wearing  some  his  mother  made  him 
that  were  left  over,"  said  Randolph.  "  His  breeches 
were  cut  to  fit  a  man  in  the  next  county,  but  he  took 
to  the  woods  when  he  saw  them,  and  Marshall  has  been 
wearing  them  ever  since.  I  said  to  him  one  day 
"  Marshall,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  mistook  a  scarecrow  for 
you  the  other  day  and  bowed  to  it.'  '  Why  don't  you 
beg  the  scarecrow's  pardon  ? '  he  replied.  I  never 
thought  he  had  such  a  wit." 

14  Well,  in  consideration  of  what  he  has  inside  of  his 
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head,  we  can  stand  him,"  said  Lewis.  "  Besides,  we 
have  some  fops  to  even  things  up.  There's  Rufus  King, 
who  has  always  appeared  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
eighteenth  century  costume,  black  small  clothes,  pumps, 
silken  hose,  shaved  and  powdered.  You  can  look  around 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  pick  out  any  costume 
from  Revolutionary  days  on  down  to  the  present  time." 

"  One  would  think  you  were  a  lot  of  women,  with  your 
talk  about  clothes,"  said  Royal.  "This is  extremely  un- 
dignified." 

"  It's  the  way  I  feel  this  evening,"  admitted  Benton. 
"  The  more  frivolous  the  better." 

"  I  feel  the  need  of  relaxing  my  mighty  intellect  my- 
self," said  Randolph.  "  It  must  be  very  easy  to  be 
President  and  have  other  people  do  one's  thinking." 

Jackson  took  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  shook  the 
gray  mane  above  his  forehead.  "  I  suppose,"  he  said, 
"  that  if  any  of  my  friends  of  the  opposition  were  to  look 
in  on  us  now  they  would  say  you  were  all  here  thinking 
for  me.  Thinking,  for  instance,  about  those  removals. 
If  anything  can  affect  the  very  structure  of  the  gov- 
ernment, it  is  corruption  in  office,  and  that  cannot  be 
more  effectually  caused  than  by  a  tenure  which  is 
practically  permanent.  The  state  of  affairs  that  existed 
here  when  I  took  hold  was  disgraceful.  Men  who  had 
held  their  positions  for  twenty  years  and  more  had  natu- 
rally become  arrogant,  but,  as  if  that  were  not  enough, 
dishonesty  was  rampant.  The  result  of  permitting  men 
to  think  that  they  were  never  to  be  removed  was 
that  they  fell  into  all  kinds  of  methods.  This  corrupt 
horde  was  feeding  on  the  public  treasury,  at  the  financial 
fount  of  the  nation,  believing  that  they  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  pursue  their  system  indefinitely.  So  far  as  I 
know,  I  have  replaced  these  scoundrels  with  honest  men, 
and,  if  they  are  not,  I  will  find  those  who  are.  If  I  can 
help  it,  I  will  permit  no  man  to  serve  the  government 
who  does  not  do  so  honestly  and  without  private  ends." 

"  I  thought  we  were  not  to  talk  business,"  said  Royal, 
•'  and  here  you  are  running  into  deep  waters  the  very 
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first  thing.  Can  you  recall  any  one  who  might  be  dele- 
gated to  do  your  thinking  for  you  this  evening,  while  we 
relax  ourselves  ?  " 

A  mischievous  twinkle  came  into  Jackson's  eyes. 
"  Why,  yes,  now  that  you  mention  it.  There's  Nicholas 
Biddle,  over  in  Philadelphia.  They  call  him  '  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas.'  But,  if  he  is  an  emperor,  he  has  not 
such  valuable  assets  as  I  have."  He  pointed  to  the 
group  of  children  playing  on  the  floor,  their  merry  romp- 
ing having  risen  to  a  hilarious  stage  within  the  past  few 
moments,  Andrew  Jackson  III.  being  especially  joyful. 

"  You  will  realize  on  those  promissory  notes  about 
twenty  years  later,"  said  Royal. 

"  I'll  realize  on  them  right  now,"  said  Jackson.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  got  down  on  the  floor  and 
promptly  engaged  in  an  undignified  and  delightful  scrim- 
mage with  the  children,  and  the  government  was  non- 
existent for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  President's  health  declined  and  became  a  source 
of  great  uneasiness  to  his  family  and  all  his  friends  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  of  the  year  following  the  inaug- 
uration. Some  secret  and  unexplained  organic  trouble 
seemed  to  be  at  the  root  of  his  suffering,  but  his  physi- 
cians were  unable  to  diagnose  it  with  certainty,  or  to 
grant  him  relief  from  the  intense  pain  he  frequently  suf- 
fered. His  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife  settled  into  a 
form  of  melancholy  that  at  times  defied  the  efforts  of 
those  around  him  to  afford  a  diversion. 

So  serious  did  his  condition  become  on  several  occa- 
sions that  his  closest  advisers  were  compelled  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  arranging  for  a  successor  at  the  end  of 
his  term,  in  case  the  worst  happened.  Mr.  Calhoun 
would,  of  course,  be  the  next  in  succession  for  the  rest  of 
the  term,  but  Jackson's  political  friends  were  resolved 
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that  the  policy  determined  upon  by  him  should  be  con- 
tinued to  its  completion  by  a  successor  of  his  own 
choosing.  It  is  necessary  only  to  allude  to  this  here,  to 
prove  that,  even  at  that  date,  it  was  known  that  the  name 
of  Jackson,  living  or  dead,  would  be  a  powerful  factor  in 
determining  the  issue  of  the  next  Presidential  election. 
There  was  but  one  man  to  be  named,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  before  Jackson's  first  year  of  the  Presidency 
had  run  its  course  it  was  privately  understood  by  a  few 
intimate  advisers,  Lewis,  Judge  Overton,  and  one  or  two 
others,  that  Van  Buren  was  the  man  whom,  above  all 
others,  he  would  select  as  his  successor.  Major  Lewis, 
who  later  won  from  Sumner  the  title  of  "  the  father  of 
wire-pullers,"  took  charge  of  the  correspondence,  wrote 
most  of  it  himself,  and  had  it  filed  away  in  secret  archives 
for  reference  at  the  proper  time.  A  "  Jackson  man  "  was 
not  a  person  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet.  It  was 
about  the  same  time  that  Lewis  and  others  resolved,  if 
the  President's  health  improved,  to  persuade  him  to  run 
a  second  time,  for  he  had  declared  his  intention  of  retir- 
ing to  the  Hermitage  at  the  end  of  four  years.  Indeed, 
if  any  President  who  originally  determined  not  to  run  for 
a  second  term  did  not  change  his  mind,  there  is  no  record 
of  it.  If  Washington  had  not  set  his  laudable  example, 
who  knows  but  that  John  Adams  might  be  President 
yet? 

Jackson  himself  paid  but  little  attention  to  these  plans. 
He  was  distressed  mentally,  and  physically  he  endured 
what  would  have  sent  any  other  man  to  his  bed  to  stay. 
By  the  time  Congress  convened,  he  was  somewhat  better, 
though  still  subject  to  violent  attacks,  and  when,  on  the 
seventh  of  December,  the  Senate  and  the  House  met, 
there  was  but  one  topic  of  discussion — the  message  !  A 
tense  feeling  of  anticipation  ran  high,  and  not  a  member 
of  either  house  but  indulged  in  speculation,  many  of  them 
in  prophecy.  Nothing  but  the  formal  opening  was  ac- 
complished the  first  day,  and  on  the  next,  the  eighth,  the 
message  was  read  in  deep  stillness  that  told  the  breathless 
interest  with  which  every  one  was  following  it. 
'7 
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It  was  a  dignified,  statesmanlike,  straightforward  docu- 
ment. No  uncertain  note  was  sounded  anywhere.  It 
combined  the  plain  outspokenness  of  a  frontier  fighter 
with  the  more  subtle  expressions  of  the  politician,  and  it 
told  Congress  and  the  country  where  the  President  might 
be  found  on  all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day.  Every 
point  was  explicitly  stated  ;  some  of  them  almost  aggres- 
sively so,  and  no  one  who  listened  was  able  to  have  any 
doubts  that  the  new  President  had  mapped  out  a  serious 
policy.  So  important  was  that  policy,  and  so  completely 
was  every  question  interwoven  with  the  course  of  affairs 
for  the  next  eight  years,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  them 
here. 

The  friends  of  the  United  States  Bank  felt  some  alarm. 
This  was  the  successor  of  the  bank  founded  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  1797.  Congress  had  refused  to  recharter  it 
in  1811,  and  in  1816  the  second  bank  was  rechartered  un- 
der Madison,  with  considerable  opposition.  Jackson, 
always  opposed  to  paper  money,  had  not  been  friendly 
to  it.  At  the  time  he  was  inaugurated  President,  it  was  a 
vast  institution,  with  its  headquarters  in  Philadelphia^ 
great  marble  palace,  with  the  renowned  Nicholas  Biddle, 
4  the  Emperor  Nicholas,'  as  president.  It  had  a  capital  of 
thirty-five  millions  of  dollars,  the  public  money  deposited  in 
its  vaults  amounted  to  six  or  seven  millions,  and  its  pri- 
vate deposits  were  about  the  same.  It  had  a  circulation  of 
twelve  millions  and  an  annual  profit  of  over  three  millions. 
It  had  twenty-five  branches,  its  stockholders  were  distrib- 
uted all  over  the  world,  part  of  its  stock  had  been  sold 
at  forty  percent,  premium.  There  were  twenty-five  direc- 
tors, of  whom  the  President  of  the  United  States  could 
appoint  five.  .It  was  the  most  powerful  institution  in  the 
country,  and  its  officers  regarded  themselves  as  corner- 
stones of  the  public  finances. 

The  President's  message  gave  no  uncertain  intimation 
that  he  doubted  the  constitutionality  of  the  charter  of  the 
bank.  The  supreme  court  had  passed  in  favor  of  it,  in 
the  case  of  McCulloch  vs.  Maryland,  but  this  was  not  the 
first  time  that  Jackson  had  refused  to  regard  a  question  a,s 
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settled,  merely  because  a  superior  authority  had  decided 
it.  With  regard  to  foreign  affairs  the  tone  of  the  message 
was  firm,  but  conciliatory,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
peaceful  relations  we  then  enjoyed  with  every  nation 
might  continue.  The  message  clearly  defined  the  Indian 
policy,  a  plan  which  Jackson  had  had  in  mind  ever  since 
i,,e  battle  of  the  Horseshoe,  to  remove  the  Indians  to 
Western  lands,  and  rid  the  rapidly  settling  states  of  their 
dangerous  presence.  Those  in  both  houses  who  had 
known  their  chief  in  the  old  days  when  he  was  the  most 
dreaded  Indian  fighter  in  the  country,  recognized  the 
familiar  tone,  and  nodded  their  heads  in  approval.  Fur- 
ther declarations  were;  his  respect  for  the  independent 
powers  of  the  states  under  the  Constitution,  and  his  opin- 
ion that  the  surplus  revenue  which  would  soon  accrue  to 
the  national  treasury  ought  to  be  turned  into  the  state  ex- 
chequers instead  of  being  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
internal  improvements.  This  last  had  long  been  a  ques- 
tion for  much  debate  and  division  of  opinion.  The  ut- 
terances regarding  the  tariff  were  the  only  ones  which 
were  not  specific.  There  was  considerable  feeling  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  the  Southern  states  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  Jackson  waived  the  point  to  some  extent  and 
advised  certain  modifications  of  the  last  tariff  schedule. 
This  fine  and  candid  document  makes  very  interesting 
reading.  The  firm  grip  of  the  iron  hand  might  be  noticed, 
but  it  was  encased  in  the  velvet  glove.  Both  friends  and 
opponents  of  the  administration  understood  the  basis  of 
edicts  which  would  in  future  issue  from  the  White  House, 
and  they  were  not  slow  in  commenting  thereon. 

They  swarmed  out  into  the  cold,  gray  twilight  of  a 
winter  day,  and  segregated  into  congenial  little  groups  to 
discuss  the  message, — Royal,  Randolph,  Benton,  and 
three  or  four  others.  Lewis  was  missing,  though  he  had 
promised  to  join  them.  Benton  looked  grave. 

"  He  has  gone  to  the  White  House,"  he  said.  "  We 
may  see  him  later.  There  are  more  complications.  I 
hear  that  the  stand  Mrs.  Donelson  has  taken  against  Mrs. 
Eaton  has  resulted  in  a  rupture  which  may  end  in  them 
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going  back  to  Nashville.  The  Major  is  with  his  wife,  and 
he  and  the  President  had  some  words  last  night.  Lewis 
will  try  to  fix  matters  up." 

"  It  has  gone  too  far,"  said  Randolph.  "  For  the  sake 
of  peace,  I  used  what  I  supposed  to  be  my  influence 
with  Mrs.  Donelson  the  other  day,  and  she  would  not 
hear  of  receiving  the  Secretary's  wife  in  other  than  the 
purely  formal  affairs  at  the  White  House,  and  she  even 
objects  to  that.  I  told  the  General  plainly  that  he  would 
never  succeed  in  forcing  the  women  to  any  social  measures 
they  did  not  approve,  and  he  said  he  did  not  propose  to 
have  any  one  in  his  house  defy  his  authority.  Then  he 
got  up  and  walked  about  the  room  and  made  some  Jack- 
sonian  remarks." 

"  It's  a  pity,  the  whole  thing,"  said  Royal.  "  I'm  glad 
I'm  out  of  it." 

Randolph  gave  him  a  peculiar  look.  "  I  wonder  how 
long  you'll  keep  out  of  it?  "  he  asked,  dryly. 

"  Probably  as  long  as  I  want  to,"  replied  Royal,  with 
a  touch  of  asperity  in  his  voice. 

"  Here,  here,  none  of  this,"  said  Benton.  "  We're. all 
going  down  to  the  '  Indian  Queen  '  to  have  a  good  supper 
and  talk  matters  over.  You  should  have  seen  Webster 
squirm  over  the  bank  paragraphs  !  He  is  bound  to  op- 
pose the  administration,  yet  that  part  of  the  message 
should  suit  him  particularly,  for  he  opposed  the  charter 
of  the  bank  in  1816,  ostensibly  because  of  alleged  unwise 
provisions,  but  in  reality  because  it  was  a  measure  of  the 
opposing  party  to  get  rid  of  some  of  their  financial  stress 
brought  on  by  the  war.  Somebody  ought  to  remind  him 
of  it." 

"  No  doubt  they  will  when  the  debates  begin.  Web- 
ster can  hide  behind  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court." 

"  Well,  there's  war  coming,  over  the  bank,  so  that  is  cer- 
tain," said  Randolph. 

"  Think  of  Clay's  joy,"  said  Benton,  "  when  this  word 
reaches  him  in  Kentucky.  Another  peg  for  him  to  hang 
opposition  on.  Mark  you,  he  won't  be  away  from  this 
town  long.  He  can  have  anything  he  wants  from  his 
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native  state,  and  he'll  get  back  in  the  Senate  and  let  him- 
self loose  in  all  his  old  form.  There's  a  man  for  us  to 
keep  our  eye  on.  He's  wanted  to  be  President  for  ten 
years,  and  he  won't  give  up  his  ambition  while  there's 
breath  left  in  him." 

"  He's  not  the  only  one  who  wants  to  be  President," 
remarked  Royal.  He  waved  his  hand.  They  looked 
across  the  room.  The  giant-like  and  imposing  physique 
of  the  eloquent  pleader  of  the  Senate  was  the  center  of  a 
group  of  members  of  the  opposition,  who  had  gathered 
about  him  and  were  drinking  in  the  words  that  fell  from 
his  lips.  Those  rich,  sonorous  tones  would  have  traveled 
a  much  greater  distance  than  across  the  dining-room  of 
the '  Indian  Queen  ' — possibly  Webster  knew  it.  All  great 
men  are  more  or  less  aware  of  their  powers.  Detached 
but  significant  phrases  reached  them  :  "  ridiculous  policy," 
"  impossible,"  "  not  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  "  :  Finally  a  complete  sentence  fell  on 
their  ears :  "  I  tell  you,  sir,  these  removals  from  office 
have  founded  the  most  immoral  system  ever  known  to  our 
government.  It  will  curse  our  politics  for  years  to  come." 

Benton  half  rose  from  his  seat,  fire  in  his  eye.  Ran- 
dolph pulled  him  down  again. 

"  Not  here,"  he  said.  "  You're  in  the  Senate  yourself ; 
answer  him  on  the  floor.  I  have  no  moral  objection  to  a 
row,  but  I  want  to  eat  my  supper  in  peace.  I'll  tell  you 
how  he  can  be  defeated  for  the  Presidency,  too.  Tell 
the  great  American  people  about  his  appetite.  The 
President's  salary  would  have  to  be  doubled  to  buy 
enough  provender  for  the  White  House.  I've  known 
him  to  eat  twenty  hot  meal  cakes  without  stopping,  and 
he  only  quit  then  because  the  supply  gave  out." 

"  Poor  man,  I  thought  he  looked  hungry,"  said  Royal. 
"  See  those  half  famished  glances  he  throws  in  our  di- 
rection. How  can  one  expect  a  great  statesman  to  take 
an  impartial  view  of  national  measures  when  his  stomach 
is  empty !  I  hope  he  will  feed  himself  before  he  gets  up 
in  debate.  Perhaps  we  might  hope  something  from  him 
if  he  once  gets  enough  to  stay  the  pangs  of  hunger." 
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"  I'm  afraid  not.  There  is  too  much  at  stake  in  the 
future." 

Benton  had  cooled  down.  "  I  heard  a  good  story  on 
the  old  man  to-day,"  he  said.  "  You  know  it  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  he  knows  more  of  the  inner  workings 
of  the  departments  than  these  old  moth-eaten  chiefs 
who  have  been  here  for  years  and  let  things  go  to  rack 
and  ruin  under  their  very  noses.  And  he  has  done  it  for 
the  good  of  the  service.  There  isn't  a  clerk  in  any  de- 
partment who  doesn't  feel  that  the  eye  of  the  President 
is  on  him  personally,  and  it  has  brought  some  of  them 
up  with  a  round  turn.  There's  a  young  fellow  named 
Worth,  who  is  a  son  of  an  old  friend  of  the  General,  a 
man  who  fought  under  him  in  the  Seminole  war,  and  he 
owed  quite  a  bill  to  a  dealer.  His  creditor  tried  many 
times  to  get  the  money  without  success,  and  then,  hear- 
ing of  the  General's  aversion  to  debt,  he  got  an  audience 
with  him  and  told  him  about  it.  He  sent  for  him  and 
asked  him  how  it  was,  and  Worth  declared  that  he  had 
gotten  so  far  behind  that  he  did  not  know  how  he  was 
ever  going  to  get  out.  Then  the  old  man  asked  him  the 
amount  of  his  bill,  told  him  he  knew  what  his  salary  was 
and  commanded  him  to  pay  the  bill  at  once  or  be  dis- 
charged. The  young  fellow  broke  down,  and  said  he 
was  just  married,  and  that  it  would  ruin  him.  Jackson 
gave  him  a  lecture  on  the  evils  of  extravagance,  and 
wound  up  by  saying,  '  You  are  to  pay  this  bill  at  once. 
Here  is  the  money.  You  now  owe  me  instead,  and  I  wish 
you  to  make  regular  monthly  payments  to  me.  Flow 
much  can  you  afford  ?  '  Worth  told  him,  and  the  General 
made  a  memorandum  of  it,  shook  hands  with  him,  told 
him  he  would  expect  prompt  payments,  and  gave  audi- 
ence to  the  French  ambassador." 

"  Imagine  the  late  respected  incumbent  doing  any- 
thing like  that,"  said  Randolph.  "  Here's  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  He  lifted  his  wine-glass 
high,  and  the  response  was  cordial.  "  I  think,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  that  he  is  right  in  his  conception  of  expenditures 
by  the  Federal  government  for  internal  improvement. 
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It's  so  easy  to  run  in  all  kinds  of  local  measures  under 
the  pretext  that  they  are  national.  I've  seen  too  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  go  out  that  way  not  to  know.  A 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  and  a  due  regard  for 
the  rights  of  the  several  powers  of  the  states  will  regulate 
this.  I  observe  symptoms  of  orginality  in  the  chief." 

"  The  tariff  is  bound  to  come  up  again,"  said  Benton. 
"  John  Quincy  Adams  alienated  the  whole  South  from 
him  by  the  stand  he  took  as  a  friend  of  the  protective 
tariff.  This  last  law,  the  law  of  1828,  subjects  the  South 
to  a  serious  loss.  She  will  rise  up  against  it.  She  can 
never  hope  much  from  manufacturing  interests.  Her 
great  source  of  wealth  lies  in  a  free  commerce  and  an 
open  market  for  her  agricultural  products,  and  especially 
for  cotton.  We  will  probably  soon  have  a  great  railway 
system,  and  railroads  will  do  more  for  the  industrial  por- 
tions of  the  country  than  for  the  South.  The  West  and 
the  South  are  already  jealous  of  each  other,  and  if  meas- 
ures are  not  taken  to  allay  sectional  divergence,  there 
may  be  serious  results." 

"  Oh,  that's  inevitable.  The  only  question  is,  how  long 
can  it  be  put  off?" 

"  I'll  keep  my  eye  on  Calhoun  about  that  tariff,"  said 
Randolph.  "  I  remember  the  debates  of  1816,  when  the 
discussion  of  the  bill  was  based  entirely  on  the  protective 
measures  it  advocated,  and  Calhoun  took  particular  pains 
to  argue  in  favor  of  those  provisions.  I  replied  to  him  ii. 
the  House  more  than  once  ;  in  fact,  it  has  always  been  my 
opinion  that  Calhoun  adhered  rather  more  to  the  Hamil- 
ton side  of  policies  than  the  Jeffersonian.  Being  an  as- 
tute person,  and  willing  to  take  his  chances  on  the  next 
Presidency  as  against  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  is  now  the 
mate  of  our  chief.  But,  even  so,  he  did  not  write  the 
message."  He  smiled,  the  dry  and  saturnine  smile  which 
had  frequently  accompanied  his  invective  in  the  House, 
when  his  pungent  utterances  were  causing  his  antagonist 
to  squirm  in  his  seat.  He  took  another  glass  of  wine. 
Perhaps  at  that  moment  the  comment  sometimes  made 
by  his  adversaries,  that  Indian  was  writ  all  over  him 
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and  stood  out  boldly  on  occasions,  might  have  been 
justified.  He  tossed  his  black  mane  back  from  his  fore- 
head, and  his  dark  eyes  flashed. 

"  Well,  the  fight  on  the  tariff  has  not  yet  commenced," 
said  Royal.  "  With  a  debt  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  dollars  left  us  as  a  legacy  of  the  War  of  1812, 
and  scores  of  manufacturers  all  over  the  country  clamor- 
ing for  protection,  nothing  has  ever  yet  been  devised  to 
satisfy  all  sections,  and  I  doubt  if  there  ever  can  be. 
Their  interests  are  naturally  divergent,  and  are  becoming 
more  so  all  the  time.  The  President's  greatest  ambition 
is  to  see  the  national  debt  entirely  discharged  while  he  is 
in  the  White  House.  In  a  short  conversation  I  had  with 
him  the  other  day  he  declared  he  would  be  the  happiest 
man  on  earth  if  that  could  be  accomplished." 

"  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  can  see  it  done,  if  he  will 
take  the  second  term,"  said  Benton,  "  and  he  must  take  it. 
At  the  rate  the  payments  on  the  debt  are  being  made,  we 
expect  it  to  be  discharged  by  about  1835  or  '36.  I  believe 
that  not  even  Lewis  has  definitely  sounded  him  as  to 
whether  he  will  run  again  or  not,  but  we  must  know  by 
the  time  Congress  adjourns." 

"  You  forget  Isaac  Hill  and  Amos  Kendall,"  said  Royal. 
"  Why  don't  you  go  and  ask  one  of  them  who  will  be 
President  in  1833?" 

"  Or  Duff  Green,"  added  Randolph.  A  new  member 
from  Massachusetts  asked  me  yesterday  who  Green  was, 
and  I  told  him  he  was  the  Fourth  Assistant  Dishwasher 
of  the  Kitchen  Cabinet.  I  had  to  administer  stimulants 
to  him  for  the  next  two  hours,  while  I  explained  what  I 
meant." 

"  It  isn't  the  first  time  strong  men  have  needed  stimu- 
lants on  account  of  your  little  jokes,  Randolph,"  said 
Benton.  "  But  you'd  better  be  careful,  or  you'll  get  into 
disfavor  with  the  old  man." 

"  I  have  to  take  the  chances  sometimes.  I  should  like 
to  see  Biddle,  over  in  Philadelphia,  quaking  in  his  boots 
when  he  reads  the  intimation  in  the  message  that  'both 
the  constitutionality  and  the  expediency  of  the  law  creat- 
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ing  this  bank  are  questioned  by  a  large  portion  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  and  that  it  is  admitted  it  has  failed  in  the 
great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency.' 
Biddle  thinks  he  holds  the  finances  of  the  United  States 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand." 

"  We're  going  to  have  a  lively  session,  I  foresee,"  said 
Benton.  "  Scrimmages  in  the  House,  and  scraps  in  the 
Senate.  Get  out  all  your  weapons,  Royal.  "You'll  need 
every  kind  known  to  mental  and  physical  discussions.  As 
soon  as  Clay  is  elected  to  the  Senate  again,  he  and 
Randolph  will  fight  another  duel,  and  you  and  I  will  be 
the  seconds.  It  will  be  perfectly  safe.  The  only  thing 
they  hit  the  other  time  was  a  barn  in  the  next  county." 

"  It  was  my  magnanimity,"  said  Randolph.  "  I  spared 
him  to  his  country  as  a  horrible  example." 

"  Stick  to  your  tongue,  Randolph,"  said  Royal.  "You 
don't  need  shooting  irons  as  long  as  you  have  that." 

"  Ah,  here  comes  Lewis  !  "  exclaimed  Benton.  "  But 
something  sits  darkly  on  his  brow.  What  is  it  ?  Has 
Biddle  run  off  with  the  bank  ?  " 

The  genial  and  ruddy  face  of  one  of  the  most  cheerful 
of  men  was  overcast  with  a  grave  pallor.  He  sat  down 
without  a  word,  drained  a  glass  of  wine  and  looked 
directly  at  Royal. 

"  It  has  happened,"  he  said,  briefly.  "  Mrs.  Eaton 
called  on  Mrs.  Donelson  a  week  ago  and  she  refused  to 
return  her  call.  Donelson  upheld  her.  There  was  a 
stormy  time,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  Jackson  ordered 
them  back  to  Nashville.  They  leave  in  a  day  or  two.  He 
is  without  a  private  secretary.  There  is  an  immense  pile 
of  correspondence  on  hand,  and  I  am  going  to  work  all 
night.  The  old  man  asked  for  you  the  first  thing." 

"  For  me  !  "  echoed  Royal. 

"  Yes  ;  he  wishes  you  to  come  at  once.  We  cannot  do 
without  you.  No  one  else  understands  how  to  handle 
these  papers  but  you  and  myself,  and  I  would  not  under- 
take it  without  your  assistance.  There  is  no  help  for  you. 
It  is  your  duty." 

"  Go,  Royal,"  urged  Benton.     "  It  will  be  only  tempo- 
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rary.  Donelson's  successor  will  be  appointed  immediately. 
Have  you  any  idea  who  it  will  be  ?  " 

"  Not  the  slightest.  There  was  no  time  to  discuss  any- 
thing. I  came  down  myself  instead  of  sending  a  mes- 
senger." 

Royal  got  up.     "  I  will  go,"  he  said. 

"  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Eaton  will  find  you  an  agreeable  com- 
panion at  dinner  at  the  President's  table,"  murmured 
Randolph.  Royal  scowled  at  him,  but  before  he  could 
speak  Lewis  seized  him  by  the  arm.  "  Never  mind 
him,"  he  said.  "  We  all  know  he  hasn't  good  sense." 

As  the  two  departed,  Benton  spoke  seriously  :  "  Ran- 
dolph, I  wish  you  would  cultivate  a  sense  of  decency." 

"  What  for?"  asked  Randolph. 


CHAPTER  VII 

TEN  days  later  matters  were  apparently  running  as 
smoothly  as  ever  at  the  White  House,  though  there  was 
a  great  lapse  in  the  social  life  which  had  flowed  so  pleas- 
antly under  Mrs.  Donelson's  gentle  reign.  Royal  had 
thrown  himself  nobly  into  the  gap  left  by  Donelson's  abrupt 
departure,  and  had  performed  the  extraordinary  feat  of 
virtually  acting  as  private  secretary  to  the  President  while 
holding  a  seat  in  the  House.  This  had  lasted  only  a  few 
days,  and  Randolph  had  gravely  informed  him  that  he 
would  offer  a  resolution  to  have  him  impeached  for  hold- 
ing two  offices  under  the  government  at  once.  He  had 
been  aided  by  Lewis  and  by  Edward  Livingston,  and 
among  them  they  had  tided  over  the  uncertain  interim 
until  Nicholas  Trist  took  hold.  Royal  had  gone  straight 
to  Donelson  and  had  tried  to  persuade  him  to  reconsider 
his  determination  and  remain,  even  if  his  wife  went,  but 
he  found  the  Major  obdurate. 

"  No,"  he  said  ;  "  my  wife  and  I  think  alike  on  this. 
Uncle  Andrew  believes  he  is  right  on  principle,  and  I 
know  I  am  right  on  information.  He  has  permitted 
himself  to  be  blinded  about  this  woman,  partly  because 
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she  and  her  mother  were  friends  of  Aunt  Rachel,  and 
partly  because  Eaton  is  his  old  friend.  My  wife  won't 
receive  her,  and  that's  enough  for  me." 

The  two  men  had  grown  more  and  more  near  together 
for  some  time,  and  Royal  felt  a  pang  of  genuine  disap- 
pointment as  he  realized  how  much  he  would  miss  a  con- 
genial companion.  "  Don,"  he  said,  using  the  brief  name 
by  which  he  sometimes  addressed  him,  "  of  course  your 
wife  has  a  right  to  take  her  own  independent  stand  with 
regard  to  this  unfortunate  matter,  but  with  you  it's  differ- 
ent. You  owe  a  duty  to " 

Donelson  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm.  "  Look  here,  Royal, 
you're  not  a  married  man,  but  if  you  were  and  your  wife 
didn't  want  to  receive  Mrs.  Eaton,  what  would  you  do 
about  it?  " 

Royal  was  silent.  Something  he  had  believed  dead 
stirred  within  him.  Across  the  zenith  of  his  mind  there 
flashed  a  face — the  same  face  he  had  ever  seen  in  his 
dreams.  For  a  second  he  envied  Donelson.  He  was  go- 
ing back  to  Nashville,  and  she  was  there.  Then  he  re- 
membered, but  before  he  could  speak  Donelson  con- 
tinued : 

"  You  know  very  well  what  you  would  do.  You  would 
do  exactly  what  I  am  doing.  I  have  held  out  in  this 
matter  as  long  as  I  can.  There  will  be  no  peace  for  any 
of  us  as  long  as  this  woman  remains  in  Washington  in  her 
present  position.  Many  of  uncle  Andrew's  best  friends 
are  against  him,  but  he  will  not  listen  to  their  councils. 
I  hope  you  will  help  him  out.  He  is  overwhelmed  with 
correspondence.  Go  and  say  good-by  to  Emily." 

The  "lovely  Emily"  was  not  agitated.  "I'd  rather 
go  back,"  she  declared.  "  No  place  but  the  Hermitage 
can  ever  really  seem  like  home  anyhow,  and  I'll  be 
happier  there,  even  though  I'll  miss  uncle  Andrew,  and 
with  aunt  Rachel  gone  too,  of  course  it  won't  seem  the 
same.  I'm  sorry  for  dear  uncle  Andrew.  It's  impossible 
for  us  to  agree  about  this,  and  I  know  he'll  be  lonesome 
without  us  and  the  children." 

"  He  will  be,  indeed,"  said  Royal.     "  Dear  Mrs.  DoneJ- 
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son,  I  hope  this  can  be  arranged,  and  that  you  will  soon 
return.  I  shall  miss  you  a  great  deal  myself." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  Impossible  !  Don't  think  of  it. 
I  shall  tell  your  mother  and  Ellen  that  you  are  getting  to 
be  quite  a  statesman.  That  fine  boy  who  is  named  for 
you  will  soon  be  following  in  your  footsteps." 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  "  laughed  Royal. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  go  back  just  when  I  shall  miss  some  of 
our  old  friends  who  are  coming  to  Washington  on  a  visit. 
Mrs.  Lorrimer  and  Mrs.  Dornette  and  one  or  two  others, 
I  believe,  I'd  like  to  see  them  meet  her  at  the  Russian  am- 
bassador's or  anywhere  else.  Oh,  what  a  cut  she'll  get !  " 

"  Ah,"  said  Royal,  vaguely,  while  he  slowly  grasped 
the  idea  that  Jessamine  would  soon  be  in  Washington. 
"  I'm  sure  I'll  be  very  glad  to  see  them  and — and  do  what 
I  can  for  them."  He  finished  lamely. 

"  Oh,  there's  nobody  in  Washington  who  can  do  the 
honors  better  than  you.  No,  don't  protest !  "  She  held 
up  a  warning  finger.  "  I've  heard  that  though  you're  one 
of  the  youngest  men  here  you  know  all  the  ropes  already. 
And  don't  forget,  I've  always  known  you." 

"  It  does  seem  a  disadvantage  at  times,"  said  Royal. 
"  What's  the  use  of  trying  to  lose  one's  record  when  home 
people  turn  up  at  every  stage  of  the  game.  I  throw  my- 
self on  your  mercy." 

"  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me.  Good-by.  Be 
good  to  uncle  Andrew,  and  don't  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  that  dreadful  woman  than  you  can  help.  Yes,  I 
know  what  you're  going  to  say,  but  you're  a  bachelor  and 
uncle  Andrew  will  press  you  into  service." 

As  he  pursued  his  way  to  his  lodgings,  two  sentences 
repeated  themselves  persistently  in  his  mind :  "  You're 
not  a  married  man,"  and  "You're  a  bachelor."  Why  had 
those  two  statements  been  flung  in  his  face  by  two  dif- 
ferent people  within  an  hour?  Certainly,  he  reflected,  it 
was  scarcely  his  fault  that  he  was  not  a  married  man,  and, 
if  he  were  not  married,  how  could  he  be  anything  but  a 
bachelor  ?  He  shook  himself  as  he  realized  the  irra- 
tional train  of  thought  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and 
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turned  his  mind  toward  certain  nominations  which  the  Pres- 
ident anticipated  sending  to  the  Senate  within  a  few  days. 
He  knew  that  most  of  them  would  be  rejected. 

And  so  they  were,  but  the  scope  of  those  nominations 
and  the  reasons  for  their  rejection  by  the  Senate,  to- 
gether with  the  debates  on  them,  is  too  extensive  for  any- 
thing but  the  detailed  accounts  which  lie  on  dusty  library 
shelves.  It  was  in  the  House  where  the  Jacksonian 
strength  of  the  administration  was  massed  ;  the  Senate 
held  the  balance  of  power  against  him,  and  it  need  only 
be  recorded  in  passing  that  a  number  of  Jackson's  closest 
personal  friends  frequently  voted  against  some  of  his 
nominations,  Benton  and  Edward  Livingston  among 
them.  The  nominal  harmony  that  had  for  a  time  pre- 
vailed in  the  Cabinet  had  long  been  a  thing  of  the  past. 
There  were  no  more  Cabinet  meetings.  Even  Jackson's 
authority  could  not  smooth  over  the  tremendous  breach 
caused  by  "  Peg  "  O'Neal,  and  when  affairs  came  to  the 
pass  where  the  other  married  men  of  the  Cabinet  spoke 
to  Eaton  only  in  the  President's  presence  during  the  nec- 
essary conference,  it  was  found  that  the  one  course  open 
was  to  discontinue  them.  The  anti-administration  papers 
made  much  of  this,  but  no  hint  of  the  scandal  back  of 
it  crept  into  print.  It  was  not  until  months  later,  when 
the  entire  Cabinet  had  been  disrupted,  that  the  racy  ac- 
counts got  into  the  public  journals,  making  reading  which 
nothing  modern  has  quite  equaled. 

It  was  about  a  week  later  that  Royal  came  out  of  the 
Capitol  late  in  the  afternoon,  and,  separating  from  two 
or  three  at  the  foot  of  the  main  flight  of  steps,  started 
to  walk  the  long  distance  to  his  lodgings.  It  was  a  half- 
stormy  winter  day,  flakes  of  snow  swirling  in  the  air  and 
sombre  clouds  betokening  a  heavy  fall  ere  long.  He  felt 
the  need  of  exercise.  The  Senate  had  been  in  secret 
session  all  day,  and  there  was  prospect  of  a  night  session 
in  the  House.  He  was  tired  of  sitting,  tired  of  the  close 
atmosphere,  of  the  acrimonious  nature  of  the  day's  argu- 
ings,  and  he  was  glad  that  he  had  an  engagement  for  the 
evening. 
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He  had  not  walked  the  distance  of  a  city  block  when, 
to  his  surprise,  a  carriage  drew  up  by  him  on  the  curb,  a 
door  swung  open,  and  a  soft  feminine  voice  addressed 
him.  He  saw  her  smile,  felt  her  soft  hand  touch  his  for 
an  instant,  saw  the  stars  of  her  eyes,  but  he  never  knew 
just  what  she  said  to  him  in  that  moment  or  what  he 
replied.  He  only  realized  presently  that  he  was  rolling 
down  the  avenue  with  Jessamine  sitting  opposite  him. 
Jessamine,  more  lovely  than  ever  ;  a  trifle  more  mature  ; 
considerably  more  self-possessed,  an  added  touch  of  dig- 
nity, entirely  mistress  of  herself,  of  the  situation,  of  him, 
probably  of  the  world  !  As  in  a  dream,  he  noted  the 
details,  the  old-fashioned  carriage,  with  its  low  body 
swinging  easily  on  wheels  that  did  not  know  of  rubber 
tires;  the  glass  doors,  the  quaint,  upholstered  seats,  and 
Jessamine,  in  soft  furs,  something  pink  and  white  peeping 
at  her  throat,  and  a  bunch  of  violets  nestling  below  her 
chin.  Outside  were  cold  and  snow  and  storm ;  within 
were  warmth  and  perfume,  and  the  music  of  a  woman's 
voice  and  the  light  of  a  woman's  eyes. 

There  are  a  few  precious  moments  of  magic  in  this 
world  for  every  one,  and  Royal  had  his  then.  They 
brushed  the  ragged  edges  of  his  life  with  an  innocent 
sorcery,  and  with  a  sweet  and  inestimably  thrilling  power 
they  swept  all  the  unhappiness  away  and  restored  the 
fragrant,  unsullied  years  of  their  lives  when  passion  had 
not  yet  scorched  him.  It  was  like  the  return  of  spring. 
He  felt  himself  expand,  and  with  the  passing  of  that 
first  dazed  sensation,  a  strange,  buoyant,  harmonized 
feeling  came  to  him,  and  he  was  tranquilized  into  con- 
tentment. 

They  talked  easily  of  many  things,  lightly  running 
over  the  gossipy  news  she  told  him  of  Nashville,  and  his 
own  comments  on  Washington  life.  This  was  the  first 
time  they  had  met,  save  for  a  look  as  greeting,  since  the 
brief  congratulations  he  had  offered  her  on  her  engage- 
ment to  Basil  after  the-  averted  duel,  but  there  was  not 
a  trace  of  awkwardness  in  their  meeting  now.  She  had 
suddenly  swept  him  along  on  the  current  of  her  own  will, 
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her  own  gaiety,  and  he  fell  into  it  unresistingly,  and  felt 
as  though  he  were  drinking  eagerly  of  a  spring  that  had 
long  been  denied  him.  He  had  visited  Nashville  but 
once  since  the  inauguration,  and  that  was  during  the 
summer,  and  she  had  not  been  at  home,  so  at  first  they 
spoke  only  of  old  and  familiar  things.  Then  she  said  : 

"  Come  with  me,  and  dine  with  us  to-night.  We  are 
stopping  at  Gadsby's,  but  perhaps  the  Lorrimers  may 
take  a  house  with  us  later,  if  we  can  find  one  to  our 
liking." 

He  was  conscious  of  an  unpleasant  reminder.  "  No, 
thank  you,"  he  said  hastily.  "  The  fact  is,  I  was  just 
going  to  dress.  There  is  a  little  informal  dinner  at  the 
White  House  to-night,  and  I  am  to  be  there."  He  did 
not  add,  what  now  came  to  him  with  much  force,  that  he 
knew  he  was  to  take  Mrs.  Eaton  in  to  dinner. 

"  Ah  !  then  you  are  to  come  soon.  Of  course  I 
couldn't  expect  to  take  you  away  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States."  She  made  a  graceful  little  moue. 

"  Give  the  old  dear  my  best  compliments,  and  say  I'm 
coming  to  see  him." 

"  Indeed,  I  will,"  said  Royal,  heartily.  "  And  there  is 
no  one  from  whom  he  will  be  more  glad  to  get  such  a 
message.  And  I  shall  also  tell  him  that  you  are  more 
beautiful  and  more  fascinating  than  ever."  He  had  all 
the  old  gallantry  in  his  voice.  Her  eyes  flashed  mischiev- 
ously. 

•'  Ah,  sir,  as  incorrigible  as  ever  !  But  also  please  ask 
him  not  to  tell  the  ambassadors  and  Cabinet  ministers 
when  he  presents  me  that  he  used  to  hold  me  on  his 
lap!" 

"  I  will  tell  him,  but  he  may  use  his  own  judgment." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  he  will.  Mrs.  Calhoun  tells  me  he  has 
been  using  it  already.  I  haven't  met  all  of  the  women 
yet,  and  I  don't  suppose  I  will.  Of  course  it's  dreadful, 
isn't  it?  Mrs.  Donelson  told  me  all  about  it." 

Royal  inwardly  cursed  the  one  topic  which  seemed  to 
come  uppermost  on  every  occasion.  "  Of  course  you 
won't  meet  her,"  he  said. 
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"  Oh,  certainly  not.  I'll  trust  to  you  to  save  me  if  you 
see  any  signs  of  such  a  thing.  Here  we  are.  Remember, 
you  are  to  call.  You  won't  forget  ?  " 

'•  I  shall  not  forget,"  said  Royal.  He  took  off  his  hat, 
and,  while  the  snow  fell  thickly  on  his  hair,  he  held  her 
hand  once  more  and  looked  straight  into  her  eyes.  Then 
he  went  and  dressed,  and  felt  summer  in  his  veins  and  a 
fresh  interest  in  life.  Ambition  swelled  up  again  in  him, 
and  his  thoughts  roamed  freely.  He  did  not  seem  to  be 
thinking  of  her.  He  was  thinking  of  his  own  career,  of 
the  future,  of  what  he  would  accomplish,  and  he  walked 
to  the  White  House,  refusing  a  carriage,  and  feeling  as 
though  his  feet  had  wings. 

Mrs.  Donelson  was  right.  He  had  already  been 
"  pressed  into  service."  He  was  in  his  most  brilliant 
mood,  and,  although  he  was  obliged  to  devote  himself 
to  Mrs.  Eaton,  nothing  could  dampen  his  spirits.  Jack- 
son, observing  him,  was  delighted,  and  counted  on  a  firm 
support  there.  Royal  had  given  Jessamine's  message  to 
him  before  dinner,  and  he  was  pleased  beyond  measure. 
As  they  rose  from  the  table  Jackson  accompanied  Mrs. 
Eaton  to  the  parlor,  and  Royal  heard  him  say :  "  She's  a 
beautiful  and  charming  friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Dornette. 
I've  known  her  from  a  child.  Her  father  was  one  of  the 
bravest  and  best  men  of  the  Revolution.  I'll  have  you 
here  to  meet  her,  Peg.  Rachel  was  very  fond  of  her." 

As  Royal  went  to  his  solitary  bachelor  quarters  that 
night,  he  fully  realized  that  he  would  be  the  center  of 
the  cross  purposes  that  would  soon  be  in,  action.  He 
took  off  his  hat,  looked  up  at  the  stars  now  shining 
clearly,  and  said,  firmly  :  "  Never  !  " 


CHAPTER   VIII 

AT  least  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  come 
down  to  history  known  as  "  a  President  without  a  party." 
An  alteration  in  this  statement  might  be  made  to  fit 
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Jackson  by  saying  that  he  was  a  President  who  was  the 
party.  In  less  than  one  year  his  invincible  will  had  made 
itself  felt  in  every  department  of  the  government ;  had  on 
more  than  one  occasion  dominated  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, had  survived  the  virtual  disruption  of  his  Cabinet, 
and  had  surmounted  every  obstacle  save  one,  the  refusal 
of  the  women  to  countenance  Mrs.  Eaton. 

The  hero  of  New  Orleans  seemed  likely  to  meet  a  rout 
at  the  hands  of  these  adversaries,  and  he  accomplished 
nothing  more  than  a  brief  truce  of  hostilities  by  sending 
the  Donelsons  back  to  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Calhoun  had 
taken  a  decided  stand  against  "  Peg,"  and  Calhoun  himself 
was  equally  of  his  wife's  opinion,  but,  as  he  was  now  serv- 
ing his  second  term  as  Vice-President,  he  could  not  afford 
to  throw  away  his  chances  at  this  stage  of  the  game  by  an 
open  rupture  with  his  chief,  if  it  could  be  avoided.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  he  maintained  a  studiously 
polite  and  somewhat  deferential  attitude  toward  the 
master  of  the  White  House,  nor  was  he  the  only  states- 
man in  Washington  who  pursued  the  same  policy.  There 
was  much  gossip  over  the  departure  of  the  Donelsons, 
and  the  tongues  of  the  women  buzzed  freely. 

It  was  several  days  after  his  meeting  with  Jessamine 
that  Royal,  in  his  seat  in  the  House,  unexpectedly  en- 
tered the  arena  of  debate  with  regard  to  Jackson.  A 
new  member  from  Massachusetts,  evidently  a  Federalist 
to  the  core,  took  occasion  in  discussing  Jackson's  pro- 
posed Indian  policy  to  make  the  usual  verbal  departures, 
ranging  over  all  possible  and  impossible  themes  that 
could  be  dragged  in.  He  wound  up  with  a  smattering  of 
classical  allusions  and  then,  being  fully  launched  on  a 
flood  of  bombastic  oratory,  he  became  indiscreet  and 
made  certain  remarks  which  reflected  not  only  on  the 
entire  outline  of  the  President's  policy,  but  included 
animadversions  calculated  to  throw  discredit  on  his 
principles  and  his  private  life.  The  Speaker  had  yawned 
discreetly.  Several  weary  members  had  slipped  out  in 
search  of  some  refreshment,  and  a  number  of  those  who 
remained  were  engaged  in  the  congenial  occupation  of 
18 
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letter  writing  to  constituents,  that  never-failing  recourse 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  Massachusetts 
man  had  been  suddenly  dragged  from  the  obscurity  of 
private  life  by  one  of  those  coalitions  common  to  politics, 
whereby  disaffected  members  of  two  parties  unite  on  a 
third  man  in  order  to  defeat  both  of  the  others.  They 
had  thus  succeeded  in  electing  an  ignoramus  and  a  bore, 
and  an  honorable  Representative  who  had  been  deluded 
into  giving  him  his  support,  was  now,  within  the  very 
sound  of  his  voice,  informing  his  private  lieutenant  at 
home  that  he — the  new  member — was  an  ass.  Then  he 
added,  as  a  happy  after-thought,  "  and  so  am  I." 

Royal  had  only  been  bored  at  first.  His  thoughts 
wandered,  as  they  had  occasionally  of  late,  and  he  .pres- 
ently lost  the  drift  of  the  remarks.  Nothing  could  have 
been  further  from  his  intention  than  to  offer  a  reply  to  a 
speech  which  was  scarcely  above  a  graduating  essay  for 
ability,  but  toward  the  last  something  attracted  his  at- 
tention again,  and  when  he  heard  the  words:  "  And,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  come  to  the  pass  where  we  have  a 
President  who  needs  both  defense  and  apology ;  where 
we  have  a  President  whose  own  personal  friends  will  not 
vote  for  his  measures  ;  who  has  outlined  an  absurd  and 
impracticable  policy,  and  who  is  probably  already  pri- 
vately pulling  the  wires  that  will  land  him  in  the  White 
House  for  another  term.  We  have  not  a  statesman  for 
President,  sir,  but  a  mere  demagogue,  a  military  chieftai,n, 
a  despot,  who  designs  to  impose  his  will  on  the  minds  of 
the  legislative  body  of  the  nation.  I,  for  one,  will  not 
submit  to  it."  He  sat  down  suddenly,  winded,  but 
evidently  looking  for  applause. 

Royal  caught  the  eye  of  the  Speaker  and  was  recog- 
nized almost  before  the  Massachusetts  orator  was  fairly 
in  his  seat.  Two  or  three  who  were  bent  on  making  their 
escape,  turned  back  when  they  saw  him  on  his  feet,  and 
as  his  full,  strong  voice  rang  out  in  the  dusty  chamber  he 
commanded  instant  attention.  There  was  a  scattering 
delegation  of  visitors  in  the  gallery,  but  to  them  he  paid  no 
attention.  He  had  spent  many  weeks  in  making  special 
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studies  of  the  Constitution,  of  legislative  and  executive 
functions,  and,  after  carefully  dissecting  Jackson's  mes- 
sage he  was  convinced  that,  though  his  entire  policy  was 
not  perfect,  it  was  one  which  was  at  that  time  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  His  first  words  caught 
the  attention  of  every  one. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  the  honor  of  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  honorable  gentleman  who  has  just 
spoken,  but  I  am  proud  to  say  I  have  such  knowledge  of 
our  Chief  Magistrate,  and  I  say  without  reserve  that  neither 
now  or  at  any  future  time  will  any  friend  of  Andrew 
Jackson  be  forced  to  make  either  defense  or  apology  for 
him.  It  is  not  for  such  a  purpose  that  I  rise.  The  rec- 
ord of  our  President  is  already  inscribed  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  written  in  a  manner  that  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  future  generations.  If  the  honor- 
able gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  has  such  a  record, 
I  have  not  heard  of  it,  but  the  distinguished  services 
rendered  by  General  Jackson  are  known  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  within  the  confines  of  the  nation.  Few 
have  risen  to  such  eminence  as  he,  and  none  have  risen 
by  means  more  honorable,  more  upright.  He  is  to-day 
at  the  head  of  the  nation  because  of  a  great,  spontaneous 
vote  for  him,  the  heartfelt  gift  of  a  grateful  people.  Sir, 
the  prophecy  of  Bunker  Hill  did  not  find  its  fulfillment 
until  Andrew  Jackson  won  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
nor  will  the  wishes  of  the  American  people  find  expression 
until  they  find  it  through  him." 

He  was  interrupted  by  applause.  With  swift,  telling 
sentences  he  repelled  and  nullified  every  attack  made  on 
him,  and,  in  referring  to  Jackson's  duel,  to  which  allusion 
had  been  made,  he  reminded  them  of  the  fact  that  several 
who  sat  in  that  same  chamber  had  fought  their  own  duels, 
and  were  thought  none  the  worse  for  it,  and,  in  referring 
to  the  Indian  policy,  which  the  Massachusetts  man  had 
referred  to  as  "  an  abomination  of  cruelty,"  he  inquirer 
point-blank  whether  he  had  ever  fought  against  the  In 
dians.  Much  against  his  will,  his  antagonist  was  obliged 
to  answer  in  the  negative,  and  Royal  then  proceeded  to 
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give  a  brief  outline  of  the  Creek  and  Seminole  wars,  of 
Jackson's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character  and 
of  the  demands  of  the  country  as  against  the  ravages  of 
the  wily  savage.  Then,  step  by  step,  he  dissected  every 
objection  that  had  been  made  against  Jackson's  policy  ; 
defended  the  proposed  measures,  and,  after  reminding  the 
Massachusetts  man  very  forcibly  that  in  his  own  house 
of  the  Federalists  Alexander  Hamilton  had  caused  such 
division  that  John  Adams  could  not  be  reflected,  he  ended 
with  a  passionate  peroration  in  behalf  of  Jackson  as  a 
man  that  covered  him  with  applause. 

As  he  took  his  seat,  he  happened  to  cast  his  eyes  up- 
ward to  the  gallery.  There  sat  Jessamine,  she  was  lean- 
ing slightly  over  the  railing,  and  their  eyes  met.  Her 
face  was  flushed,  and  the  smile  she  sped  in  his  direction 
went  to  his  heart.  The  House  adjourned  almost  immedi- 
ately. Royal  was  surrounded  by  friends  and  congrat- 
ulated, not  more  for  his  personal  championship  of  the 
President  than  for  his  successful  and  analytical  exposition 
of  the  Presidential  policy.  Being  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  he  went  into  the  committee 
room  with  several  others,  though  not  in  executive  ses- 
sion. He  was  approached  by  Lewis  who  said,  after  con- 
gratulating him  :  "  Come  with  me,  Royal.  You  are  to 
dine  with  the  chief  to-night.  He  told  me  this  morning, 
but  I  forgot  to  mention  it  to  you  sooner." 

There  was  nothing  surprising  in  this  informal  style  of 
invitation  for  one  who  was  as  closely  in  touch  with  Jack- 
son as  was  Royal.  In  fact,  no  invitation  at  all  was  ever 
necessary  for  those  who  enjoyed  his  confidence  and  his 
friendship.  The  utmost  democratic  simplicity  reigned  at 
the  White  House,  and  Jackson  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  several  favored  intimates  unexpectedly  happened 
in  The  warmest  of  welcomes  awaited  them,  and  a  spirit 
ot  homelike  cordiality  prevailed  which  has  probably  never 
been  surpassed  at  the  White  House. 

An  hour  later  Royal  was  one  of  a  group  not  infrequent- 
ly gathered  together  in  those  days,  Van  Buren,  Lewis, 
Eaton,  and  two  or  three  others.  It  looked  very  much  as 
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though  no  women  would  be  present  for  dinner,  and  then 
in  came  Mrs.  O'Neal  and  "  Peg."  Royal  saw  the  cordial 
greeting  Jackson  extended  to  them  with  a  strange  sense 
of  foreboding,  which  deepened  to  certainty  when  he  heard 
him  say : 

"  I'm  sorry  her  husband  won't  be  here,  but  you  will  be 
charmed  with  her.  Basil  is  detained  by  a  severe  cold,  a 
sort  of  influenza,  and  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  this 
morning,  but  I  sent  her  word  to  come  anyway,  informally, 
for  she  is  one  of  my  old  friends,  or  one  of  my  young  ones, 
I  should  say.  Royal,  here,  knows  of  her  fascinations  too, 
and  so  do  all  of  us  except  you  and  your  mother.  I'll 
take  you  in  to  dinner,  Mrs.  O'Neal,  and,  Royal,  you  es- 
cort Mrs.  Eaton,  Van,  you  may  have  the  honor  of  sitting 
by  Jessamine,  it's  easier  to  call  her  that  than  Mrs. 
Dornette." 

"  Delighted,"  said  "  Peg,"  pluming  herself.  "  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  her  on  the  avenue  the  other  day.  She's 
quite  handsome." 

Royal  felt  his  heart  sink.  This,  then,  was  the  plan. 
He  swore  inwardly  to  stop  it — but  how  ?  Before  he  had 
time  to  think,  Eaton  came  up  and  offered  hearty  congrat- 
ulations on  his  speech  of  the  afternoon  in  the  House,  and 
Jackson,  with  his  arm  lightly  laid  on  his  shoulder,  said : 

"  I'm  not  worth  all  the  flattering  things  he  said  about 
me  personally,  but  it's  fine  to  have  a  man  like  that  for  a 
champion  of  a  policy.  Don't  you  think  he'll  make  a  good 
minister  to  England  in  a  few  years,  Eaton  ?  '' 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  said  Eaton,  seriously.  Van 
Buren  promptly  established  himself  with  "  Peg  "  on  a 
sofa,  and  the  two  engaged  in  animated  conversation, 
punctuated  with  the  merriest  of  laughter.  The  beautiful 
cause  of  all  the  trouble  was  at  her  best,  and  her  Irish  wit 
was  scintillating  as  though  she  were  the  mistress  of  the 
White  House  itself.  Jackson  had  been  obliged  to  give 
up  the  attempt  to  force  her  recognition  publicly,  for, 
even  at  his  own  table,  when  he  had  given  state  dinners 
in  her  honor,  with  private  warnings  in  advance  to  all  the 
guests,  haughty  dames  had  looked  directly  over  her  head 
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and  continued  the  conversation  without  being  conscious 
of  her  presence.  Still  chivalrous,  and  never  owning  him- 
self defeated,  he  endeavored  to  soften  the  sting  Eaton 
constantly  felt  by  receiving  her  en  fainille,  as  on  this 
e /en ing,  when  only  a  few  whom  he  knew  he  could  trust 
would  be  present.  He  had  counted  on  Jessamine,  but 
Royal  knew  what  would  happen  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  present  her,  for  he  knew  she  would  turn  on  her 
heel  and  leave  the  room  though  the  heavens  fell  for  it. 

He  surreptitiously  looked  at  his  watch.  Less  than 
half-an-hour  remained  before  dinner.  She  might  come 
at  any  moment.  He  managed  to  excuse  himself,  went 
into  an  anteroom  and  hastily  scribbled  on  a  bit  of  paper 
torn  from  a  letter :  "  Don't  come  in.  She  is  here. 
Royal."  Then  he  went  to  John,  the  man  serving  at  the 
outer  door,  a  black  who  had  known  Jessamine  by  sight 
for  years  at  the  Hermitage,  and  slipped  the  note  and  a 
gold  piece  into  his  hand,  saying :  "  You  know  Mrs. 
Dornette's  carriage,  John.  When  she  comes,  give  her 
this  at  once.  Don't  let  her  even  alight  if  you  can  help  it. 
You  understand?" 

"  Yes,  Mass'  Royal,"  grinned  the  darkey.  Royal  knew 
he  could  depend  on  him.  He  went  back  into  the  parlor. 

As  time  slipped  on,  Jackson  became  somewhat  uneasy. 
They  waited  half,  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  No  one  else 
came.  Lewis  and  Van  Buren  exchanged  glances  full  of 
meaning.  Royal  took  care  to  devote  himself  to  "  Peg." 
At  last,  reluctantly,  Jackson  ordered  dinner  served. 
When  it  was  half  over  John's  face  flitted  past  the  door 
and  he  caught  Royal's  eye.  The  next  instant  he  handed 
a  note  to  one  of  the  dining-room  servants  who  at  once 
took  it  to  Jackson.  He  opened  and  read  it,  and  his  brow 
cleared. 

"Ah,  I  thought  something  must  have  happened,"  he 
said.  "  Here  is  a  note  from  Mrs.  Dornette.  She  begs  to 
be  excused  for  not  appearing,  and  says  that  she  unex- 
pectedly received  word  at  the  last  minute  that  compelled 
her  to  forego  the  pleasure.  Never  mind,  '  Peg,'  you  can 
meet  her  some  other  time." 
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"  I  wonder  what  she  could  have  heard,':  murmured 
Mrs.  Eaton.  She  looked  directly  at  Royal. 

"  She  probably  didn't  hear  from  her  dressmaker  in 
time,"  said  he,  lightly,  his  spirits  restored.  "  You  women 
are  given  to  such  frivolous  excuses." 

'•  I'm  sure  some  are,"  sighed  Mrs.  Eaton. 

As  Royal  went  to  his  lodgings  he  wondered  if  "  Peg" 
could  have  suspected  him  of  anything.  "  No  matter  if 
she  does,"  he  concluded.  "  I  saved  her  this  time."  Then 
his  face  clouded  as  he  thought  of  the  inevitable  compli- 
cations of  the  future. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Two  days  later  Royal  called  on  Jessamine.  She  and 
Basil  were  installed  with  the  Lorrimers  in  a  house  near 
Capitol  Hill,  temporarily  vacated  while  its  owner  way 
traveling  abroad.  Mrs.  Lorrimer  was  a  young,  handsome 
and  vivacious  woman,  the  daughter  of  the  old  friend  of 
Jessamine's  mother,  Mrs.  White,  and  the  two  women  were 
firm  friends.  Jack  Lorrimer  was  a  Richmond  man,  ac- 
complished in  the  usual  manner  of  a  Virginia  gentleman. 
He  had  been  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  though  lie 
could  construe  a  Latin  verb  with  only  doubtful  accuracy, 
he  could  ride,  hunt,  fish,  shoot,  swear,  was  an  adept  at 
the  gaming-table  and  considered  himself  a  judge  of  women. 
He  and  Basil  hit  it  off  admirably  from  the  start,  anil 
there  were  enough  resorts  of  various  kinds  in  Washing- 
ton to  occupy  their  time. 

Royal  had  met  Basil.  Returning  from  late  Congres- 
sional duties,  he  had  passed  a  well-known  gambling  resort 
just  as  Basil  came  out.  He  was  a  trifle  uncertain  in 
speech,  owing  to  the  liberal  libations  of  the  evening,  but 
he  recognized  Royal  at  once  and  gave  him  a  greeting  that 
more  than  savored  of  the  old  days,  apparently  forgetting 
that  the  slightest  breach  had  ever  yawned  between  them, 
urged  him  to  call,  to  dine,  to  drop  in  whenever  he  could, 
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and  then  presented  him  to  several  friends  who  ac- 
companied him  with  effusive  compliments. 

As  Royal  went  his  way,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  new 
acquaintances,  the  latter  said :  "  He's  a  good  fellow,  but 
he's  set  up  a  pretty  hot  pace,  even  for  this  town.  Last 
night  he  dropped  a  thousand  in  there,  and  to-night  he  is 
a  couple  of  hundred  to  the  good.  To-morrow  night  he 
will  be  in  there  again,  and  so  on  till  he  gets  to  the  end  of 
his  string.  I  used  to  do  something  of  that  myself,  but 
after  I  was  hard  hit  and  had  to  go  to  work  I  quit.  To- 
night I  went  in  there  to  try  to  get  a  friend  to  go  home 
to  his  wife,  but  I  couldn't  tear  him  away  from  Dornette. 
He's  just  the  sort  of  fellow  who  can  get  a  following  in 
this  town  till  he's  broke." 

Royal  felt  uneasy.  He  knew  about  what  Basil's  re- 
sources were,  and  he  was  far  from  wishing  to  see  him  find 
their  limit  in  Washington.  He  revolved  some  matters 
in  his  mind  as  he  sought  Jessamine,  but  he  forgot  them 
the  moment  he  saw  her. 

It  was  not  her  day  at  home.  Mrs  Lorrimer  entertained 
him  for  a  short  time  and  then  had  excused  herself,  as  she 
had  just  ordered  the  carriage,  and  Jessamine  came  in. 
She  was  in  a  demi-toilette  of  a  pale  tinted  silk.  Her 
head  rose  as  gracefully  as  a  flower  on  its  stem  above 
the  delicate  ruffles  of  lace  at  her  neck  ;  both  eyes  and 
lips  smiled  as  she  held  out  her  hand.  Half  an  hour  later 
he  could  have  sworn  that  a  new  and  delightful  friendship 
had  been  established  between  them.  He  saw  that  she 
had  grown  and  her  enthusiasm  had  taken  on  a  deeper  and 
more  serious  tinge  ;  she  was  following  the  course  of  events 
as  keenly  as  any  statesman,  and  her  comments  had  a 
value  apart  from  her  personality.  He  had  laughingly 
disclaimed  her  flattering  assertions  regarding  his  speech 
in  the  House,  had  accepted  her  thanks  for  saving  her  from 
meeting  "  Peg"  O'Neal,  and  was  drinking  of  a  cup  of  tea. 

"  But  I  cannot  do  it  always,"  he  said.  "  She  is  at  the 
White  House  formally  and  informally.  You  are  likely 
to  meet  her  there  at  any  time  or  at  some  public  reception. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  " 
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"  There  is  only  one  thing  I  will  do,"  declared  Jessamine. 
"  I  will  not  countenance  her.  I  will  not  permit  her  to  be 
presented  if  I  can  avoid  it,  but,  if  she  is,  that  will  be  the 
end  of  it.  I  will  never  know  her  again,  at  any  place  or 
under  any  circumstances. 

"  Well,  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  your  turn  in  some  way. 
Most  of  the  women  have  had  it  to  their  sorrow." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  Poor  Mrs.  Calhoun  has  never  heard 
the  last  of  it  because  she  went  to  her  wedding,  but  she's 
making  up  for  it  now.  But  let  us  talk  of  something  else. 
Of  all  the  great  men  whom  I  have  seen  since  I  came,  no 
one  has  impressed  me  so  much  as  Mr.  Webster.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  he  is  called  the  Jove  of  the  Senate.  His 
personality  is  overpowering  ;  and  though,  when  I  first  saw 
him  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  such  a  dark,  stern,  melan- 
choly face,  I  was  astonished  when  it  lit  up  with  his  smile 
into  the  most  soft  and  tender  expression.  Tell  me,  does 
he  impress  every  one  in  the  same  manner?" 

"  I  do  not  know  of  any  exception,"  replied  Royal. 
"  No  one  who  has  ever  fallen  under  the  spell  of  his  wonder- 
ful power  and  magnetism  can  resist  it.  He  is  an  intel- 
lectual giant,  whose  remarkable  gifts  find  their  fit  sway 
in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  all  his  views, 
but  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  of  his  opponents  who  do 
not  recognize  his  extraordinary  talents,  as  an  orator  and 
a  statesman.  He  reduces  his  fellows  in  the  Senate  to 
pigmies  when  he  speaks,  and  his  organ-like  tones  roll 
through  the  chamber  until  it  seems  as  if  they  must  re- 
verberate beyond  the  walls,  while  every  one  listens  spell- 
bound. I  found  myself  wondering  the  other  day  how 
nearly  I  or  any  one  within  the  sound  of  his  voice,  realized 
the  true  greatness  of  this  man,  how  nearly  we  came  to 
estimating  his  genius,  how  accurate  our  judgment  of  him 
could  be.  We  know  he  is  great,  but  do  we  know  how 
great  he  is;  I  wonder  if  he  knows  himself?" 

"  Ah,"  breathed  Jessamine,  her  eyes  softly  shining, 
"  how  could  so  great  a  man  not  know  his  own  superiority  ! 
Some  one  said  at  a  reception  the  other  day  that  Mr. 
Webster  was  the  most  egotistical  man  who  ever  sat  in 
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Congress  and  I  said  it  made  no  difference.  His  very 
pnysique  could  not  belong  to  other  than  genius,  and  his 
eyes!  They  could  awe  a  hostile  crowd.  They  seem  like 
dull  black  caverns  at  first,  but  when  they  light  up  they 
glow  with  fire.  I  can  believe  all  the  marvelous  stones  I 
have  heard  of  his  extraordinary  influence  over  juries  and 
the  Senate." 

"  You  need  not  hesitate  to  believe  them.  Webster's 
associates  are  fully  aware  of  his  powers.  He  has  a  sub- 
dued but  intense  fire  that  profoundly  moves  those  who 
hear  him.  No  matter  what  he  says,  I  always  have  the 
impression  that  there  remains  a  tremendous  force  behind 
which  has  not  been  fully  unveiled.  He  has  never  ex- 
hausted himself,  and  he  probably  never  will.  It  is  freely 
said  that  he  has  faults,  and  great  ones,  but  what  of  it  ? 
Oh  !  "  he  broke  into  one  of  his  old  moods,  one  that  had 
not  fallen  on  him  for  many  a  day,  and  went  on  hurriedly  : 
"  Oh,  Jessamine,  what  insignificant  little  wretches  can 
hound  a  great  man  !  How  they  hang  on  his  footsteps 
and  pick  out  flaws  and  faults  and  frailties,  and  hold  them 
up  and  magnify  them  until  they  manage  to  obscure  the 
glory  of  the  real  man.  And,  back  of  it  all,  what  is  there  ? 
Only  the  groundwork  of  our  common  humanity,  only  the 
weakness  to  which  all  men  are  more  or  less  subject,  and 
when  nature  has  sometimes  built  above  this  foundation  a 
magnificent  superstructure,  a  glowing  temple  of  genius, 
the  common  herd  are  ready  to  cry  out  and  tear  it  down. 
Egotistical !  Why,  Daniel  Webster  has  the  right  to  get 
uo  in  the  Senate  and  say  that  he  is  the  greatest  of  them 
all,  and,  if  he  were  to  do  it  some  day,  the  barking  horde 
of  brainless  detractors  would  be  hushed  into  silence,  like 
hounds  at  the  command  of  their  master.  He  has  his 
faults,  yes,  but  he  will  be  remembered  when  all  the  non- 
entities who  utter  feeble  criticisms  against  him  will  be 
relegated  to  oblivion." 

Jessamine  sat  motionless.  The  old,  familiar  chord  had 
been  struck  when  he  uttered  her  name.  For  an  instant 
after  he  ceased  speaking  the  air  seemed  to  vibrate,  then 
§he  said  :  "  Ah,  what  a  relief  to  hear  you  speak  so ! 
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Everybody  seems  ready  to  pull  everybody  else  down 
here.  It  seems  to  me  I  have  heard  nothing  but  scandal 
and  unkind  remarks  since  I  have  been  in  the  city.  The 
women  are  most  of  them  well  informed,  but  their  conver- 
sation is  flippant,  and  they  all  appear  to  be  as  bitter  par- 
tisans as  their  husbands." 

"  There  is  but  little  save  politics  here,"  said  Royal. 
"  The  city  is  wholly  official  in  its  very  nature,  and  there 
is  no  such  social  background  as  in  the  older  cities.  This 
combination  of  unfinished  splendor  and  real  squalor  is 
trying  enough,  even  to  me,  and  it  must  be  worse  for  a 
woman.  The  men  keep  up  the  battle  political  on  Capitol 
Hill,  and  the  women — "  he  waved  his  hand — "  really, 
excuse  me." 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  mind,"  laughed  Jessamine.  "  I  know 
what  you  were  going  to  say.  I  think  myself  that  they 
fight  worse  than  the  men.  But  I  must  say  they  have  had 
some  reason  lately.  As  for  the  style  of  the  city  !  Why, 
a  few  days  after  I  came  I  was  in  the  Senate  gallery,  and 
heard  Mr.  Webster  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  United 
States  Bank.  I  was  driving  home  with  the  reverberations 
of  that  voice  ringing  in  my  ears,  and  fairly  tingling  with 
my  dawning  appreciation  of  genius,  when  I  saw  a  man 
milking  a  cow  on  the  sidewalk,  and  it  ruined  my  vision  !  " 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing.  There's  a  bucolic  member  from 
New  Hampshire  who  leads  his  cow  home  with  a  rope 
every  evening,  and  there  are  rumors  that  he  milks  her 
himself.  I  happened  to  mention  it  to  a  neighbor  of  his, 
and  he  asked  me  if  his  wife  had  learned  how  to  wear  shoes 
and  stockings  yet." 

They  laughed,  and  exchanged  similar  anecdotes,  no  less 
interesting,  and  then  Jessamine  said  :  "  But  what  is  this  I 
hear  about  Mr.  Webster?  He  made  a  great  speech  the 
other  day,  did  he  not?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  undoubtedly  the  greatest  one  is  yet  to  come. 
He  replied  to  Mr.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  who,  early 
in  January,  made  an  attack  on  the  New  England  states. 
It  was  originally  caused  by  a  resolution  introduced  by 
Mr,  Foote,  of  Connecticut,  respecting  the  sales  and  surveys 
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of  some  Western  lands.  It  would  be  too  long  a  story  to 
tell  you  about  that.  It  seemed  to  be  a  harmless  resolu- 
tion, introduced,  as  usual,  for  the  chief  purpose  of  prolong- 
ing the  debate,  but  it  has  led  to  a  greater  controversy 
than  was  expected.  Hayne  made  out  a  strong  case 
against  the  New  England  states  on  the  ground  of  the 
tariff,  accusing  them  of  trying  to  check  the  development 
of  the  West  in  the  interests  of  the  protective  policy.  He 
also  made  a  bitter  attack  on  Webster  for  changing  his 
position  with  regard  to  the  policy,  for  he  has  altered  his 
opinion  entirely  respecting  it.  When  he  entered  Congress 
he  was  one  of  the  old  school  of  Federalists,  a  Hamilton 
Federalist,  in  everythingbut  sentiment  with  regard  to  the 
tariff,  for  Hamilton  had  advocated  a  protective  policy, 
and  Webster,  belonging  to  the  New  England  Federalists, 
who  constituted  commercial  communities,  was  a  free 
trader.  He  has  been  an  advocate  of  free  trade,  and  has 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  assail  manufacturing  as  a  trade,  on 
the  grounds  of  making  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer,  of  concentrating  capital,  and  of  injuring  the  health 
of  women  and  children,  and  now,  since  the  new  tariff 'of 
1828,  he  has  come  out  for  protection.  The  great  woolen 
manufacturers  of  the  country  wanted  this  bill,  and  when 
the  most  of  Mr.  Webster's  constituents  changed  their 
position  he  changed  with  them.  But  you  must  be  bored." 
He  broke  off  suddenly. 

"  Indeed  I'm  not,"  said  Jessamine,  "  and  I  know  more 
than  you  think  I  do.  That  1828  tariff  is  what  is  called 
the  bill  of  'abominations/  isn't  it?" 

"  The  same,"  said  Royal,  delighted.  "  I  see  you  have 
been  making  serious  studies.  I  shall  expect  you  to  ex- 
pound the  Constitution  next." 

"  You  needn't  make  fun  of  me.  How  could  I  help  im- 
proving my  intellect  and  increasing  my  splendid  fund  of 
knowledge  when  I  know  such  statesmen  as  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  yourself  ?  " 

"  I  am  crushed.  But,  at  any  rate,  there  is  little  more 
to  be  said.  Webster  is  now  regarded  as  a  champion  of 
the  '  American  system,'  Henry  Clay's  favorite,  and,  as  a 
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question  of  expediency,  he  has  followed  the  demands  of 
the  great  manufacturing  centers  of  New  England.  How- 
ever, Hayne's  speech  was  in  the  nature  of  a  violent  per- 
sonal attack  on  the  integrity  of  Webster  and  on  New 
England  and  her  patriotism.  It  was  Webster's  reply  to 
this  which  has  stirred  them  all  up.  It  was  a  masterpiece, 
and  without  descending  to  personalities,  tore  Hayne's 
argument  to  pieces.  Hayne  was  touched  to  the  quick, 
and  the  next  day  he  replied  to  the  Senate  Jove,  and  he 
went  even  further  and  entered  upon  an  exposition  and  de- 
fense of  the  dangerous  theory  of  nullification.  You  know 
it  has  already  been  loudly  hinted  at  in  South  Carolina. 
Calhoun  is  with  him  on  the  nullification  idea,  of  that  I  am 
convinced." 

"  What !  "  gasped  Jessamine. 

"  Yes  ;  you  need  not  promulgate  it  from  the  housetops. 
The  debate  stands  adjourned,  but  Hayne  will  finish  some 
time  this  session,  and  then  we  may  look  for  a  final  and 
crushing  reply  from  Webster.  I  do  not  know  if  he  can 
surpass  his  splendid  oration  on  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  and  his  eulogy  on 
the  death  of  Adams  and  Jefferson.  But  I  shall  not  be 
surprised  at  anything  the  Colossus  of  the  Senate  may  do." 

"  And  yet  you  are  a  free  trader  yourself !  " 

"  I  come  from  a  section  where  free  trade  is  demanded, 
but  I  foresee  that  strictly  sectional  interests  must  sooner 
or  later  give  way  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  country,  and 
that  will  be  a  protective  policy.  The  West  is  expanding, 
and  manufacturing  and  industrial  interests  will  compel 
recognition." 

"And  the  South— our  South?" 

"  She  must  change,  Jessamine.  We  must  get  rid  of 
slavery.  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  it.  The  day  will 
come  when  there  will  not  be  one  slave  in  the  whole 
South." 

Jessamine  uttered  a  cry.  This,  indeed,was  heresy.  Be- 
fore she  could  reply  there  was  a  feminine  whirlwind  in 
the  wide  hall,  now  dim  in  the  twilight,  and  as  a  servant 
lit  the  candles  in  the  high  old  candelabra  Mrs.  Lorrimer 
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trooped  in  with  a  bevy  of  girls  at  her  heels.  Royal  ac- 
knowledged the  inevitable  presentations,  made  his  excuses 
and  departed.  Jessamine  managed  to  say  a  parting  word 
at  the  door. 

"  When  Mr.  Webster  makes  his  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne,  I 
want  to  have  a  seat  in  the  gallery." 

"  I  will  see  to  it,"  he  replied. 


CHAPTER  X 

WITH  Jessamine  the  disenchantment  of  married  life 
had  done  its  work  within  the  space  of  little  more  than  a 
year.  It  was  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  union.  Her 
restless,  ambitious  and  inquiring  mind  had,  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  reached  that  period  when  it  was  ready  to 
assimilate  knowledge  rapidly  and  leap  forward  with  those 
quick  and  comprehensive  perceptions  which,  in  women, 
frequently  take  the  place  of  the  logic  and  definite  train- 
ing which  fall  to  the  lot  of  men. 

The  magic  of  eternal  desire  had  not  awakened  in  her 
when  she  became  the  wife  of  Basil  Dornette,  for  the 
Middle  Kingdom  of  life  yet  held  her  in  its  pale  and  unde- 
veloped shades,  and  mind,  soul  and  spirit  still  slumbered. 
Women  develop  more  rapidly  in  this  swift  age,  pulsating 
with  intellectual  activity,  and  its  excessive  spurs  to 
ambition  for  both  sexes,  but,  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  there  was  less  incentive  for  woman,  fewer  opportuni- 
ties, a  much  lower  plane  for  education.  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  several  years  later,  found  much  occasion  to  be- 
moan what  she  called  "  the  social  and  the  intellectual 
degradation  of  the  sex,"  and  she  held  many  serious  con- 
versations with  the  most  prominent  statesmen  of  the  day 
on  a  strenuous  and  advanced  plane. 

The  imaginative  woman  awakes  sooner  or  later,  for  the 
imagination  always  creates,  and  flows  in  a  ceaselessly  ebb- 
ing wave  until  life  passes  into  the  eternal  silence.  Jessn- 
mjne,  was  awaking.  She  was  not  definitely  unhappy  as 
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yet,  but  she  was  unsatisfied.  Basil  had  been  passionately 
devoted,  but  from  the  first  a  mysterious  negative  influ- 
ence had  counteracted  their  union.  He  himself  was  at 
the  height  of  a  young  and  untrammeled  manhood.  He 
had  virtually  been  his  own  master  since  boyhood,  and  he 
was  a  very  indulgent  one.  In  him  the  hot  passions,  the 
unrestrained  desires,  the  uniformly  dissipated  habits  char- 
acteristic of  the  times,  found  a  free  channel.  It  was  so 
fated  that  the  subtle  dividing  line  between  himself  and 
Jessamine  marked  decline  for  him  while  it  meant  ascent 
and  development  for  her. 

His  aberration  did  not  take  the  form  of  coldness  or 
neglect  toward  her,  for  his  admiration  as  well  as  his  pas- 
sion was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  with  Jessamine  her 
awakening  was  along  lines  that  eagerly  reached  out  in 
every  direction  for  companionship,  for  stimulating  influ- 
ences, for  fresh  and  varied  material  wherewith  to  satisfy 
the  ever-increasing  demands  of  her  now  expanding  nature. 
The  fierce  and  almost  unnatural  jealousy  that  had  marked 
Basil's  hour  of  triumph  had  long  since  been  stilled  into 
the  perfect  confidence  he  knew  he  might  repose  in  her 
unsullied  soul.  Coquette  indeed  she  had  been,  but  it  is 
not  the  coquette  among  women  whom  men  may  safely 
suspect,  for  the  apparently  cold  and  silent  woman  is 
capable  of  much  more  perfidy  than  her  gay,  sunny,  out- 
spoken sister,  though  even  those  sparkling  crests  may 
hide  tragic  depths. 

But,  as  yet,  there  were  none  to  hide.  If  danger  lurked 
anywhere  no  one  was  conscious  of  it.  Royal,  who  of  all 
concerned,  had  the  deepest  insight  into  the  real  state  of 
affairs — and  it  was  by  no  means  complete — sa\v  clearly  a 
certain  deterioration  in  Basil,  and  an  increasing  fondness 
for  the  wine  cup,  the  gaming  table  and  the  intimate  as- 
sociation of  men  fully  as  fond  of  such  recreations  as  him- 
self. 

Jessamine  was  passing  through  a  transition  period  of 
her  life,  and,  since  a  woman  is  less  likely  to  understand 
herself  then  than  at  any  other  time,  it  might  be  that  she 
was  approaching  hidden  rocks,  or  whirlpools  that  would 
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dance  merrily  on  sunlit  waves  until  their  eddying  swirl 
would  suck  her  down  into  cold  and  strangling  depths. 
But,  fortunately,  the  development  of  the  mind  was  pre- 
ceding that  of  the  senses,  and,  since  woman  has  always 
obtained  her  most  important  intellectual  culture  from 
association  with  masculine  brains,  she  was  likely  at  this 
era  to  get  a  full  post-graduate  course.  The  only  peril  lay 
in  the  possibility  that  the  chief  instructor  might  prove  to 
be  one  who  would  cause  the  heart  as  well  as  the  brain  to 
vibrate,  for  woman's  passion  and  her  intellect  are  not  so 
completely  dissociated  as  in  man. 

But,  for  the  moment,  no  one  analyzed  especially  be- 
yond the  present,  and  there  was  that  natural  readjust- 
ment of  personal  relations  among  the  three  which,  in  a 
world  peculiarly  given  to  readjustments,  seemed  under 
the  new  conditions  to  be  perfectly  natural. 

If,  aside  from  the  stimulus  of  immediate  personal  as- 
sociation, powerful  exterior  forces  calculated  to  fire  any 
brain  with  the  largest  conceptions  possible  had  been 
sought,  no  more  extraordinary  ones  can  be  found  in  his- 
tory than  existed  at  the  time.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
a  disintegration  and  reorganization  of  parties  and  of 
policies  was  going  on,  were  the  tremendous  personalities 
that  stood  out  from  parties  and  policies  as  their  cham- 
pions and  exponents.  Of  these  giant-like  figures,  one  was 
in  the  White  House  and  another  was  the  Jove  of  the 
Senate — Webster,  and  they  stood  at  the  opposite  poles 
that  measure  the  infinite  distances  between  human  in- 
dividualities. A  terrific  strife  was  soon  to  break  out,  and 
before  it  ceased — for  it  virtually  raged  for  eight  years — 
such  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  names  is  marshaled  before  one 
on  the  pages  of  history  as  belong  to  no  other  period.  To 
search  that  record  and  read  the  speeches  and  the  argu- 
ments of  the  mighty  Webster,  the  greatest  of  them  all ; 
the  eloquent  and  stirring  Clay,  the  flamboyant  but  some- 
what impressive  Benton  ;  the  analytical  Adams,  the  sar- 
castic and  witty  Corwin,  the  very  able  Ewing,  the  per- 
suasive Calhoun,  the  fiery  Southard,  the  versatile  Freling- 
huysen,  and  the  almost  equally  interesting  utterances 
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of  Rives,  Tyler,  Mangum,  Horace  Binney,  Clayton, 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  Henry  A.  Wise,  Choate,  Stephen- 
son,  White,  Poindexter,  and  a  host  of  others,  is  very 
nearly  to  be  persuaded  that  it  were  worth  while  to  be 
silent  dust  now  instead  of  later,  if  one  might  have  been 
permitted  to  sit  under  the  inspiring  spell  of  such  elo- 
quence ;  to  hang  breathless  on  Webster's  commanding 
and  sonorous  periods  ;  to  burst  into  tears  and  applause 
under  the  vehement  impulse  of  Clay's  unrivaled  and  im- 
petuous outbursts ;  to  feel  the  keen  and  pleasurable 
emotions  aroused  in  swift  succession  by  the  wit,  satire, 
denunciation,  praise,  defense,  attack,  pathos,  jealousy  and 
hatred  which  by  turns  swayed  the  hearts  and  the  minds 
of  those  who  spoke. 

Before  this  historic  contest  ended,  the  immovable  figure 
at  the  head  of  the  government  had  come  into  conflict 
with  most  of  the  names  just  mentioned,  and  never  has 
the  supreme  value  of  the  human  will  been  so  absolutely 
demonstrated  as  in  the  battle  that  ensued  between  the 
invincible  determination  of  one  man  and  the  allied  forces 
of  a  number  of  the  most  astute  and  able  intellects  ever 
united  in  a  common  cause.  At  present,  nullification  had 
lifted  its  head,  containing  within  itself  all  the  seeds  that 
led  to  the  Civil  War,  and  Jackson  and  Webster  met  on 
the  only  issue  on  which  they  ever  thought  alike.  Both 
were  intense  and  uncompromising  patriots,  inflexibly  op- 
posed to  the  danger  which  threatened  from  this  seditious 
doctrine,  and  determined  to  save  the  Union  at  any  cost. 
Their  paths  parted  at  a  consideration  of  methods,  for, 
while  Webster  arrayed  all  the  force  of  his  massive  in- 
tellect in  arguments  on  the  side  of  the  Constitution  and 
an  interpretation  of  state  and  national  power,  Jackson  did 
not  hesitate  to  utter  the  threat  that  any  and  all  leaders  of 
nullification  should  be  hung  higher  than  Hainan  if  they 
went  beyond  certain  bounds. 

The  debate  on  Foote's  resolution  had  now  continued 

for  a  number  of  days,  and  the  Southern  Senators  had 

thrown  themselves  promptly  and  with  zeal  into  the  war 

of  words.     Hayne  has  come  down  as  the  great  and  elo- 
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quent  champion  of  the  position  of  South  Carolina  in  that 
doctrine  formulated  by  Calhoun,  a  doctrine  which  went 
far  beyond  its  predecessors,  the  famous  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  resolutions,  and  reserved  for  South  Carolina 
the  right  to  refuse  assent  to  any  act  of  Congress  which  she 
chose  to  repudiate  through  her  state  convention.  It  was 
open  defiance  to  the  Constitution,  and  was  so  considered 
by  Webster,  by  Jackson,  by  Marshall,  by  nearly  all  save 
the  leaders  who  were  bound  to  support  it  for  their  con- 
stituents, and  it  found  in  Hayne  and  Calhoun  the  two 
adherents  whose  clever  sophistries  ranged  the  entire  field 
of  fallacious  argument  before  it  was  scotched  forever. 

Hayne  was  the  pride  of  South  Carolina.  He  came  of 
one  of  their  distinguished  families  ;  he  was  in  his  prime, 
handsome,  magnetic,  eloquent,  fearless  in  debate  and  with 
considerable  influence  over  his  fellows.  He  was  master 
of  a  certain  style  of  invective,  and  he  poured  out  vials  of 
it  undiluted  on  the  head  of  Webster,  whose  contemptuous 
reply  to  his  first  speech  had  stung  his  fiery  spirit  into  a 
white  heat.  His  great  New  England  antagonist  had  sat 
perfectly  impassive  under  this  storm  of  abuse,  sunk  into 
that  slumberous,  apparently  almost  indifferent,  attitude 
of  repose  which  veiled  the  torrential  fires  of  nature. 

Never  did  a  volcano  sleep  under  more  deceptive  guise ; 
that  slumberous  calm  was  the  quiescence  of  the  lion 
gathering  his  forces  for  a  leap  that  would  crush  at  one 
blow.  More  than  once  had  that  apparent  apathy  pre- 
ceded the  storm  of  his  eloquence,  the  power  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  when  he  arose  in  the  Senate  and  shook  him- 
self while  he  gave  one  glance  around,  a  hush  as  of  death 
fell  on  the  chamber  and  the  galleries,  and.  while  Jove 
thundered,  his  satellites  were  silent,  divided  between  awe 
and  despairing  jealousy. 

Washington  was  in  a  ferment  over  the  debate.  The 
news  of  the  controversy  had  by  this  time  spread  far  and 
wide,  for  the  days  before  Webster  made  his  historic 
reply,  his  second  speech  in  the  Senate,  in  reply  to  Hayne's 
two  days'  argument,  the  people  had  poured  into  the  city 
from  even  remote  portions,  and  the  pressure  for  adrms* 
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sion  to  the  galleries  was  unprecedented.  Every  tavern 
was  full;  the  discussion  raged  in  every  place  where  two 
or  three  were  gathered  together ;  on  the  last  day  of 
Hayne's  speech  the  South  Carolinians  and  all  the  South- 
erners  were  jubilant.  They  regarded  success  for  their 
side  as  certain,  and  went  about  with  smiles  wreathing 
their  faces,  while  serious  and  depressed  looks  marked  the 
New  Englanders  and  every  opponent  of  nullification. 
Jackson  could  scarcely  wait  each  day  until  he  heard  the 
report  of  the  day's  proceedings,  brought  him  by  Benton 
or  Lewis. 

"  Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
where  the  Cabinet  meetings  had  been  held  before  the 
official  family  dissolved  into  its  original  units.  "Ah,  he 
will  crush  them  !  He  will  crush  them  !  Magnificent  ! 
Go  to  him  and  give  him  my  most  distinguished  compli- 
ments, and  say  that  I  appreciate  this  great  effort  he  is 
making.  Sir,  we  will  stamp  out  this  snake  forever." 

This  was  after  Webster's  first  speech,  a  fine  argument 
which  has  been  overshadowed  in  history  by  the  fame  of 
his  still  greater  reply,  that  unanswerable  and  incompar- 
able exposition  that  relegated  secession  to  its  lair  until 
thirty  years  later.  Royal  called  on  Jessamine  on  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  and  offered  to 
escort  her  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  gallery  on  the  next  day. 

"  Hayne  finished  this  afternoon,"  he  said,  "  and  Webster 
moved  an  adjournment.  He  is  to  make  his  reply  to-mor- 
row, and  on  him  all  our  hopes  depend.  We  have  been 
made  to  feel  that  this  is  a  critical  period  for  the  nation. 
These  principles  which  Hayne  has  openly  avowed  are 
nothing  less  than  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  revolu- 
tionary to  the  very  core,  and,  if  South  Carolina  persists  in 
holding  to  the  stand  she  has  taken,  we  will  have  civil  war." 

"  Unless  the  General  hangs  the  leaders  in  time,"  said 
Jessamine. 

"  They  should  at  least  know  that  he  never  makes  empty 
threats.  I  think  he  has  his  eye  on  one  or  two  partic- 
ularly. There  is  really  little  in  common  between  him  and 
Webster,  owing  to  their  opposing  views  on  almost  every 
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subject,  but  nothing  but  harmony  prevails  just  now. 
Webster  called  at  the  White  House  this  morning  and  was 
closeted  with  Jackson  for  an  hour,  and  when  he  came  out 
the  General  escorted  him  to  the  door  and  impressively 
shook  hands  with  him.  They  made  a  fine  contrast,  and 
even  Marshall,  who  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time, 
looked  twice.  I  wondered  if  he  recalled  the  time  when 
Jefferson  called  him  'that  old  bull-dog  of  Federalism.'" 

"  At  any  rate,  it  isn't  likely  that  our  dear  General  will 
ever  call  Webster  such  names  now." 

"  No,  I  think  he  won't ;  I  am  engaged  this  evening. 
May  I  venture  to  ask  a  lady  to  be  ready  on  time  to-morrow 
morning?  There  will  be  a  great  crush  and  every  inch  of 
space  will  be  filled,  but  I  will  see  to  it  that  you  are  pro- 
vided with  a  seat." 

"  I  will  be  ready  and  waiting,  and  I  am  determined  to 
hear  that  speech  even  if  I  have  to  stand." 

The  historic  twenty-sixth  of  January  arrived.  Just  be- 
fore going  into  the  Senate  chamber  Webster  met  a  fellow 
member  from  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Bell,  who  said, 
seriously :  "  It  is  a  critical  moment,  and  it  is  time,  it  is 
high  time,  that  the  people  of  this  country  should  know 
what  this  Constitution  is." 

Webster  straightened  himself  to  his  full  stature,  and 
with  a  peculiar  solemnity  replied :  "  Then,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  heaven,  they  shall  learn  this  day,  before  the  sun 
goes  down,  what  I  understand  it  to  be." 

Those  who  stood  near  and  heard  were  awed,  and 
silently  followed  their  majestic  leader  into  the  great  audi- 
ence chamber,  Less  than  an  hour  later,  in  the  presence 
of  a  vast  throng  that  packed  every  inch  of  space,  that  im- 
pressive flood  of  eloquence  was  pouring  forth  in  the  rich, 
organ-like  tones  that  still  seem  to  thrill  the  cold  printed 
page  with  its  musical  reverberations.  Those  noble  words 
are  as  alive  to-day  as  when  they  fell  from  the  lips  of 
Webster,  and  they  send  the  quick,  responsive  vibration  to 
every  fibre  as  their  meaning  unfolds.  It  is  impossible  to 
adequately  describe  the  intense  excitement  that  possessed 
the  eager  crowd.  They  were  literally  breathless.  The 
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leaders  of  the  two  great  parties  were  marshaled  in  full 
array,  and  they  cast  glances  of  defiance  at  one  another. 
Calhoun  calmly  presided,  but  the  nullifiers  well  knew 
that  he  was  one  of  their  strongholds.  They  understood 
his  real  position  better  than  Jackson  did  at  the  time,  for 
Calhoun  did  not  reveal  his  hand  completely  until  later. 
But  each  eye  was  riveted  on  Webster. 

He  stood  forth  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  in  the  zenith 
of  his  career,  and  never  again  in  his  long  and  successful 
life,  did  he  quite  approach  the  greatness  that  crowned 
him  with  honor  on  that  day.  His  physical  appear- 
ance was  unrivaled  for.  strength.  He  was  five  feet 
and  ten  inches  in  height,  and  at  that  time  weighed  about 
two  hundred  pounds.  In  his  large  and  superbly  de- 
veloped head  was  a  brain  which  rivaled  in  size  that  of 
Cuvier:  the  massive  brow,  the  clear,  firm  features,  the 
magnetic  and  compelling  eyes,  the  habitual  expression  of 
calm,  majestic  repose,  the  air  of  command  that  enveloped 
him  as  with  a  garment,  the  powerful  and  musical  voice 
that  could  roar  like  a  tempest  and  then  sink  to  fine  and 
delicate  intonations,  playing  upon  the  feelings  of  his 
auditors  as  though  they  were  but  mere  instruments  that 
were  his  playthings — these  outward  adjuncts  were  but 
the  fit  accompaniments  to  the  tremendous  intellect,  the 
overwhelming  magnetism,  the  great  gifts  of  brain  and 
temperament  and  character  that  made  the  mighty  Webster, 
the  Jove  of  the  Senate,  whose  like  has  not  stood  on  that 
floor  before  or  since. 

This  was  he  of  whom  Sydney  Smith  said,  when  Webster 
later  visited  England,  "  Good  heavens,  he  is  a  small  cathe- 
dral by  himself  !  "  A  navvy  pointed  at  him  on  the  streets 
of  Liverpool  and  said  :  "  There  goes  a  king."  Carlyle 
wrote  of  him  :  "  As  a  parlimentary  fencer  one  would  incline 
to  back  him  at  first  sight  against  all  the  extant  world. 
That  amorphous,  crag-like  face  ;  the  dull  black  eyes  under 
the  precipice  of  brows,  like  dull  anthracite  furnaces  need- 
ing only  to  be  blown  ;  the  mastiff  mouth  accurately  closed  ; 
I  have  not  traced  so  much  of  silent  Berserker  rage  that  I 
remember  in  any  man." 
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He  had  dressed  himself  with  care  for  that  day,  and  his 
costume  is  recorded  as  a  dark  blue  broadcloth  coat,  with 
cut-away  tails  and  big  silver  buttons,  a  buff  waistcoat  and 
high  black  silk  choker,  the  trousers  matching  the  -.oat. 
In  such  a  silence  as  awaits  on  great  events,  Webster  i».'ose 
and  in  almost  a  quiet  monotone  said : 

"  Mr.  President,  when  the  mariner  has  been  tossed  for 
many  days  in  thick  weather  and  on  an  unknown  sea,  he 
naturally  avails  himself  of  the  first  pause  in  the  storm, 
the  earliest  glance  of  the  sun,  to  take  his  latitude  and  as- 
certain how  far  the  elements  have  driven  him  from  his 
true  course.  Let  us  imitate  this  prudence,  and,  before  we 
float  farther  on  the  waves  of  this  debate,  refer  to  the 
point  from  which  we  departed,  that  we  may,  at  least,  be 
able  to  conjecture  where  we  now  are.  I  ask  for  the 
reading  of  the  resolution  before  the  Senate." 

There  is  not  space  here  to  explain  in  full  the  value  of 
these  apparently  simple  sentences.  They  are  as  familiar 
to  all  the  lawyers  of  the  country  as  the  opening  sentence 
of  the  Declaration  is  to  any  schoolboy,  for  it  ranks  as  a 
model  of  that  classic  simplicity  whose  greatest  art  is  that 
it  centres  the  attention  on  the  original  point  of  debate. 
Hayne,  with  all  his  eloquence,  had  wandered  far  from 
what  had  caused  this  storm,  and  Webster  at  once  drew 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  from  the  final  effect  of  the  glow- 
ing and  impressive  peroration  with  which  Hayne  had 
concluded,  and  fixed  them  on  the  initial  departure. 

With  the  tension  of  that  breathless  throng  relieved  by 
the  reading  of  the  resolution  and  Webster's  opening  re- 
marks, which  necessarily  did  not  immediately  touch  on 
the  great  theme  of  nullification,  he  proceeded,  with  every 
hearer  in  sympathy  with  him.  Four  hours  later  that 
immortal  address,  which  fills  seventy  large  pages,  was 
finished,  and  nullification  was  dead  ;  the  Constitution  set 
forth  as  it  had  never  been  before ;  the  rights  of  the  cen- 
tral government  defined  and  upheld  ;  the  sustained  appeal 
to  the  understanding  of  which  he  was  the  supreme  master 
had  been  made ;  nullification  had  been  torn  to  tatters, 
and,  with  the  dictum  of  one  justly  in  authority,  the  peo- 
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pie  of  the -United  States  had  been  made  to  understand 
that  they  were  an  indivisible  nation,  not  a  loose  confedera- 
tion of  states,  any  one  of  which  might  rise  up  some  day 
and  undo  the  acts  of  the  government  as  a  unit.  It  was 
as  though  a  mighty  magnet  had  attracted  all  the  elements 
that  were  flying  out  into  space,  and  had  set  them  revolv. 
ing  in  their  proper  orbits,  around  the  central  sun.  Ordei 
came  out  of  chaos;  light  shone  in  the  darkness;  anq 
through  all  came  that  tone  of  authority,  a  "  thus  saith  n 
that  rang  in  commands  that  might  not  be  disobeyed.  I( 
was  a  political  creation,  and  it  lives  to-day,  a  monument  tc, 
the  genius  of  Daniel  Webster. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  more  than  a  brief  and  imper. 
feet  summary  of  the  important  points  enunciated  b> 
Webster:  that  the  Constitution  was  not  a  mere  compacv 
between  States ;  that  the  Federal  authority  is  the  sole 
judge  of  its  acts;  that  the  Constitution  could  not  be 
hindered  in  the  full  discharge  of  its  duties  and  rights  save 
by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  more,  that,  no 
matter  what  even  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  them- 
selves might  have  considered  it,  that  instrument  had  now 
done  its  work  so  well  that  it  had  converted  an  uncertain 
and  wavering  confederacy  into  one  indissoluble  nation, 
and  that  its  meaning  was  so  clear,  its  scope  so  obvious, 
its  powers  so  definite,  that  only  revolutionary  principles 
could  question  them. 

The  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  had  indeed 
embodied  dangerous  theories ;  the  doctrine  of  States' 
rights  was  strong  in  both  of  them,  and  they  were  com. 
monwealths  where  but  little  was  needed  to  fan  into  flame 
the  smoldering  embers  of  nullification  or  secession,  but 
South  Carolina  had  gone  even  further,  and  it  was  now 
declared  that  the  Federal  government  was  merely  an  ema- 
nation  from  the  power  of  the  several  sovereign  states,  and 
that  any  state  could  nullify  whatever  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  displeasing  to  it.  As  Webster  proceeded, 
resistless,  supreme,  convincing,  he  showed  how  the  South 
was  standing  still  in  her  ideas  on  Constitutional  construc- 
tion, while  the  North  was  steadily  progressing,  and  he 
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utterly  destroyed  Hayne's  ridiculous  proposition,  that  a 
state  might  nullify  a  law  of  the  central  government  by  an 
act  of  her  own  legislature,  and  yet  remain  within  the 
scope  of  the  Union.  This  bad  logic  and  worse  states- 
manship was  a  thing  of  rags  and  tatters  before  Webster 
finished  with  it,  and  when  he  had  set  against  this  stuffed 
scarecrow  the  majestic  figure  of  national  force,  triumph 
rose  on  the  brows  of  his  adherents  and  dismay  was  ram- 
pant in  the  ranks  of  his  opponents. 

This  topic,  and  the  others  that  had  been  introduced  by 
Hayne,  were  all  treated  in  succession  with  that  style  best 
suited  to  them,  Webster's  versatility  and  command  of 
the  whole  field  of  oratory  enabling  him  to  move  his 
audience  with  pathos,  sarcasm,  ridicule,  wit,  classic  allu- 
sion— this  dangerous  method  with  great  reserve  and 
peculiar  fitness — while  irony,  lucid  reasoning,  flights  of  un- 
surpassed eloquence,  skilful  appeals  to  the  more  ten- 
der feelings,  the  sudden  probe  of  a  trenchant  blade, 
followed  one  another  in  a  transition  that  remains 
unrivaled. 

One  might  as  well  attempt  to  paint  the  lily  or  gild  re- 
fined gold  as  to  embellish  with  description  that  address. 
To  condense  it  is  equally  impossible.  The  listening  hun- 
dreds hung  in  almost  agonized  interest  on  the  matchless 
closing  words: 

"  While  the  Union  lasts  we  have  high,  exciting,  grati- 
fying prospects  spread  out  before  us,  for  us  and  for  our 
children.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil. 
God  grant  that  in  my  day  at  least  that  curtain  may  not 
rise.  God  grant  that  on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened 
what  lies  behind.  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  be- 
hold, for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see 
him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of 
a  once  glorious  Union  ;  on  States  dissevered,  discordant, 
belligerent ;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched, 
it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood !  Let  their  last  feeble  and 
lingering  glance  rather  behold  the  glorious  ensign  of  the 
Republic,  now  known  and  honored  throughout  the  earth, 
still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  in 
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their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor 
a  single  star  obscured,  bearing  for  its  motto  no  such  mis- 
erable interrogatory  as  '  What  is  all  this  worth  ? '  nor 
those  other  words  of  folly  and  delusion,  '  Liberty  first 
and  Union  afterwards,'  but  everywhere,  spread  all  over 
in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds, 
as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in  every 
wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear 
to  every  true  American  heart — Liberty  and  Union,  now 
and  forever,  one  and  inseparable." 

As  the  last  reverberation  of  that  superb  voice  rang  out 
in  magnificent  cadences,  it  was  drowned  in  the  roars  of 
applause  that  shook  the  very  walls.  And  some  echoes 
have  come  down  to  us. 


CHAPTER  XI 

ROYAL  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  to  Jessamine 
through  the  crush  that  was  almost  a  mob.  The  Senate 
had  adjourned  amid  a  scene  of  unprecedented  excite- 
ment, and  Webster  was  nearly  carried  off  his  feet  by 
friends  and  admirers.  Lewis  bolted  the  moment  it  was 
over,  grabbed  the  first  hat  he  saw  and  fairly  ran  to  the 
White  House,  where  Jackson  had  already  received 
several  messengers  during  the  progress  of  the  speech. 

"  We  are  saved  !  "  he  shouted.  "  Jove  has  thundered, 
and  all  the  little  tin  gods  of  nullification  have  tumbled 
from  their  tottering  thrones,  and  are  scurrying  to  the 
nearest  hills,  praying  that  they  may  fall  on  them." 

"  God  be  thanked,"  said  Jackson,  with  that  access  of 
fervor  that  marked  his  intense  moments.  "  I  knew  we 
could  count  on  that  tower  of  strength.  How  did  those 
traitors  take  it  ?  " 

"Ah,  you  should  have  seen  them.  Hayne  turned 
purple  with  rage,  then  white,  then  green.  I  was  afraid 
to  look  at  him  after  that.  Decomposition  had  evidently 
set  in." 


A  SON  OF 


Randolph  came  in,  swearing.  Lewis  had  taken  his 
hat.  Others  arrived,  Eaton  among  them,  and  an  un- 
official but  highly  interesting  session  was  immediately 
held.  Webster  was  holding  royal  court.  After  being 
edmost  overwhelmed  on  the  floor  of  tbe  Senate,  he  had 
managed  to  make  his  way  to  a  committee  room,  where 
scores  eagerly  crowded  waiting  to  touch  his  hand  and 
congratulate  him  in  tones  that  shook  with  emotion. 
Amid  the  Senators,  foreign  diplomats,  Representatives, 
and  the  host  of  distinguished  visitors  who  pressed  for- 
ward, was  a  tall,  ungainly,  elderly  man  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  regarded  Webster  as  one  might  look  at  a  god. 
The  surging  mass  pushed  him  further  forward,  and  he 
turned  to  his  nearest  neighbor  and  said  :  "  I've  come  all 
the  way  from  New  Hampshire  to  hear  him.  I  never 
saw  him  before,  but  I  knew  his  brother  Ezekiel,  and  he 
told  me  all  about  how  Daniel  educated  him  for  college. 
He's  a  great  man,  sir,  and  he  was  a  good  brother  to 
Ezekiel." 

Webster  heard,  and  beckoned  him  to  his  side.  The 
death  of  his  dearly  loved  brother  had  been  a  severe  blow 
to  him,  and  his  memory  was  fondly  cherished  through 
life.  For  some  time  he  conversed  on  the  familiar  and 
homely  topics  that  had  been  part  of  his  early  environ- 
ment, and  the  stranger  passed  on  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Royal  found  Jessamine  one  of  a  group  of  women  sur- 
rounding Mrs.  Webster,  and  lavishing  on  her  those  fem- 
inine adulations  which  were  unmixed  with  aught  save  a 
generous  envy.  She  was  Webster's  second  wife,  the  beau- 
tiful and  courted  Miss  Leroy,  of  New  York,  and  she 
accepted  the  homage  poured  on  her  as  the  envied  wife  of 
a  great  man  with  a  becoming  pride. 

"  He  is  so  magnificent,  so  tremendous,"  Mrs.  Lorrimer 
was  saying,  "  I  wonder  you  do  not  feel  afraid  of  him." 

Mrs.  Webster  shrugged  her  shoulders  daintily.  "  Ah, 
he  is  great,  but  he  is  even  more  lovable  than  great." 

"  Peg  "  O'Neal  was  working  her  way  toward  Mrs. 
Webster,  and  her  attention  was  divided  between  her  and 
Jessamine.  The  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  War  was  in  her 
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gayest  plumage,  and  the  sauciest  and  most  becoming  of 
bonnets  bobbed  above  her  piquant  face. 

"  Come,"  said  Royal,  hastily.  "  There  is  not  a  moment 
to  lose.  She  will  swoop  down  on  you  in  a  second." 
Jessamine  turned  her  face,  glowing  like  a  winter  rose,  to- 
ward him  and  said  :  "  Oh,  get  us  away,  quick  !  "  He 
saved  them  by  deliberate  rudeness.  Already  "Peg's " 
laughing  voice  was  near  them.  He  squeezed  himself  be- 
tween her  and  the  two  he  was  escorting,  and  turned  his 
back  to  the  unwelcome  one  Then,  squaring  his  shoulders, 
and  elbowing  without  stint,  he  escaped  with  his  fair 
charges.  When  they  were  speeding  down  the  avenue  in 
the  carriage,  and  the  women  had  straightened  each  other's 
bonnets,  Mrs.  Lorrimer  said :  "  It  is  quite  fitting  that  she 
is  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Every  time  I  escape 
her  I  feel  as  though  I  had  been  narrowly  rescued  from  an 
ambuscade.  There  is  always  an  assault  and  a  skirmish." 

"Sometimes  a  retreat,"  said  Royal,  "or,  in  military 
parlance,  we  withdraw  to  a  fortified  position."  A  young 
and  handsome  attache  of  the  Russian  Legation  who  ac- 
companied them  turned  his  attention  to  Mrs.  Lorrimer, 
and  they  entered  into  a  lively  interchange  of  comment. 
Royal  looked  at  Jessamine.  She  had  not  spoken  since 
they  entered  the  carriage.  She  had  the  rapt  look  of 
one  who  sees  visions;  her  eyes  were  exquisitely  starry, 
and  her  beauty  had  taken  on  that  tender  and  fascinating 
softness  which  was  like  the  magic  charm  of  the  flower 
whose  name  she  bore.  Royal  remembered  it,  and  he 
leaned  forward  and  drew  the  robe  up  on  her  lap  a  little. 
Perhaps  it  was  by  accident  that  their  hands  touched. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  as  their  eyes  met,  "  of  what  you  are 
thinking." 

"  1  am  not  thinking.  I  have  simply  expanded  into  a 
thrilling  consciousness.  I  am  not  great,  but  I  shall  never 
be  so  insignificant  again.  At  least  the  genius  of  this  man 
has  lifted  me  to  a  higher  plane.  I  know  now  what  it 
means  to  be  an  atom  in  the  nation  ;  I  know  why  men  have 
died  for  the  flag,  but  he  is  more  than  national,  he  is 
cosmic,  eternal," 
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At  the  house  Jessamine  made  both  of  the  men  come  in 
and  stay  to  supper.  Half  a  dozen  more  dropped  in,  for 
it  was  one  of  the  most  popular  households  in  town,  and 
the  typical  hospitality  of  the  old  South  was  set  forth  by 
these  charming  matrons.  Mrs.  Lorrimer's  young  brother 
flung  himself  on  a  sofa  and  said:  "The  city's  positively 
mad  with  excitement.  Nobody  is  talking  of  anything 
but  Webster's  speech.  I  couldn't  get  into  the  gallery. 
A  courier  started  for  New  York  with  the  news  before  he 
got  off  the  floor." 

"  Hayne  is  mortified  almost  to  death,"  said  Mr.  Lorrimer. 
"  He  knows  that  no  answer  is  possible." 

"  Where  is  Basil,  Jack?  "  asked  Jessamine. 

"  He  said  if  he  wasn't  here  in  time  not  to  wait  for  him. 
I  think  perhaps  he's  been  detained." 

It  was  past  supper  time.  Royal  saw  Jack  Lorrimer 
confer  quietly  with  Jessamine  and  his  wife,  then  they  went 
out  to  the  dining-room,  and  Royal  was  seated  on  Jessa- 
mine's right.  The  talk  was  of  a  general  and  sparkling 
nature,  and  though  Jessamine  had  to  pay  considerable 
attention  to  her  guests,  they  found  it  possible  to  establish 
and  carry  on  a  conversation  on  broader  themes,  for  both 
were  alive  with  the  vital  thrill  awakened  by  the  glowing 
speech  of  the  afternoon,  and  their  companionship  was 
perfect.  It  was  an  oasis  of  sympathy  in  a  desert  of  words. 

Mutually  uplifted  and  inspired,  they  managed  to  con- 
tinue their  interchange  of  thought  while  the  others  in- 
dulged in  lighter  coin. 

"  I  envy  you,"  she  said.  "You  are  a  man,  and  your 
life  is  one  with  all  this  intense,  heroic  strife  ;  this  battle 
of  intellectual  giants.  Ah,  how  keen  the  joy  must  be  ! " 

"  It  is  a  joy  tempered  by  respectful  awe  in  contemplat- 
ing such  a  man  as  Webster.  He  is  the  only  real  giant  of 
them  all.  Hayne  was  clever  but  superficial.  There  is 
nothing  left  of  his  argument.  Webster  has  shown  the 
Constitution  to  be  the  one  great  bulwark  of  the  nation. 
I  doubt  if  even  its  fathers  knew  how  much  it  was  to  mean 
by  this  time,  how  much  it  may  mean  in  the  future." 

From  the  far  end  of  the  table  the  voice  of   the  young 
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Russian  attach^  came  to  them :  "  Ah,  yes,  certainly. 
Nothing  left  of  it  theoretically.  But,  my  dear  sir,  you 
seem  to  have  such  remarkable  ideas  in  your  country,  and 
we  never  know  what  to  expect,  and  that  is  why  I  say  that 
I  think  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  state,  what  do  you 
call  her,  South  Carolina?  I  think  that  she  may  refuse  to 
pay  those  taxes,  and  then  you  will  have  civil  war." 

Jessamine  turned  to  Royal  with  a  look  of  alarm  agitat- 
ing her  face :  "  Oh,  do  you  think  it  would  ever  be  as  bad 
as  that  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  replied,  grimly. 

"  And,  if  there  were  war,  what  would  you  do?" 

"  I  would  go  into  the  field  and  fight  for  my  country. 
I  would  fight  against  my  own  state,  my  own  people,  my 
own  family  if  necessary." 

His  voice  thrilled  with  a  passionate  emotion,  but  his 
face  was  stern.  "  You  are  right,"  she  said.  We  must 
never  be  anything  but  one  nation." 

An  hour  later,  as  Royal  was  preparing  to  leave,  there 
was  a  slight  commotion  in  the  hall.  Jessamine  and  Royal 
were  standing  near  the  door.  Between  them  they  managed 
to  hide  from  the  gay  company  in  the  parlor  the  fact  that 
the  master  of  the  house  was  being  assisted  up  the  stair- 
way by  a  servant,  very  much  the  worse  for  copious  libations 
at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus. 


CHAPTER  XII 

IT  was  but  a  few  days  after  the  speech  that  another  at- 
tempt was  made  to  reconcile  the  inharmonious  Cabinet 
and  secure  the  social  recognition  of  "  Peg  "  O'Neal.  It 
was  not  the  least  significant  of  all  the  signs  connected 
with  the  affair  that,  despite  the  fact  of  her  two  marriages, 
she  was  universally  referred  to  by  her  maiden  name  when 
discussed  by  virtuous  and  indignant  dames,  and  "  Bellona  " 
and  "  The  Pompadour "  were  exchanged  by  men  over 
their  toddies  and  juleps. 

Poor  Eaton  stood  the  storm  as  nobly  as  a  man  in  his 
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situation  could,  but  he  was  mortified  and  humiliated  every 
moment.  "  Peg  "  grew  rosier  and  more  audacious,  while 
Eaton,  scarcely  out  of  the  thorniest  honeymoon  that  ever 
hedged  a  man,  waxed  pale  and  acquired  a  haggard  look. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Campbell,  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  Washington  where  General  and  Mrs.  Jack- 
son  had  attended,  and  who  had  prompted  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Ely  to  make  the  disclosures  to  Jackson,  was  now  left 
without  his  distinguished  auditor,  the  President  having 
betaken  himself  to  another  house  of  worship  on  learning 
that  his  former  spiritual  adviser  was  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  reports.  The  reverend  gentleman  met 
"  Peg  "  unexpectedly  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  one  day, 
and  she  looked  him  squarely  in  the  face  and  laughed. 

"  Poor  Eaton,  I'm  sorry  for  him,"  said  Benton  to  Royal 
one  evening,  as  they  sat  together  over  their  coffee. 
"  Branch  has  not  spoken  to  him  for  months,  except  in  the 
General's  presence  and  strictly  on  business,  and  Calhoun 
deliberately  ignored  his  presence  the  other  day  when  he 
came  in." 

"  Yes,  and  that  is  not  all.  Some  one  has  now  trumped 
up  charges  against  him  of  having  connived  with  Timber- 
lake  in  settling  his  accounts  so  as  to  defraud  the  govern- 
ment of  a  neat  sum,  which  it  is  claimed  they  put  into 
their  own  pockets.  The  charge  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  dis- 
honorable, and  Eaton  went  straight  to  the  General  with  it 
and  asked  for  an  investigation.  And,  as  if  all  these  things 
were  not  enough,  some  devil  is  writing  him  anonymous 
letters.  He  was  bordering  on  distraction  this  morning, 
and  swearing  that  he  would  never  rest  until  he  had  let 
daylight  through  the  author." 

"  Well,  the  old  man  is  terribly  exercised  over  it,  and 
has  expressed  himself  as  being  determined  to  have  har- 
mony in  his  official  family  at  all  hazards.  He  has  sent 
Colonel  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  as  an  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary to  Ingham,  Branch  and  Berrien,  and  unless  some 
sort  of  an  adjustment  is  made  I  think  that  certain  honor- 
able gentlemen  will  be  suddenly  left  out  m  the  cold. 
Things  cannot  go  on  this  way  forever," 
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*'  Benton,"  said  Royal,  earnestly,  "  you  know  I  am  for 
harmony,  and  no  one  can  deplore  the  existing  situation 
more  than  I  do,  but  I  must  say  candidly  that  I  really 
think  it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  Eaton  were 
to  leave  the  Cabinet.  I  have  no  faith  that  any  perma- 
nent reconciliation  can  ever  be  secured,  and  as  for  his  wife's 
social  recognition,  it  is  simply  out  of  the  question.  Mat- 
ters are  growing  worse  instead  of  better,  and  new  com- 
plications are  coming  up  all  the  time.  Mrs.  Webster  is 
the  latest  woman  of  prominence  to  be  offended,  and  she 
has  not  hesitated  to  say  that  she  will  cut  her  dead  under 
the  eye  of  the  General  himself." 

"  Eaton  cannot  retire  under  fire,  you  know  that,  Royal. 
I  am  sure  he  would  have  declined  the  office  at  first  if  he 
could  have  foreseen  the  storm  that  would  follow,  but  now 
it  is  too  late.  He's  strangely  obtuse,  too,  in  a  way. 
You  see  he's  known  Mrs.  Dornette  ever  since  she  was  a 
little  girl,  and  it's  evident  he  doesn't  understand  that  she 
may  not  want  to  meet  Peg." 

Royal  experienced  the  same  chill  he  had  felt  on  every 
occasion  when  this  possibility  was  presented  to  him,  but 
the  chill  deepened  into  a  frozen  horror  when  Benton 
calmly  continued  :  "  You're  an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Dor- 
nette, and  you're  on  such  capital  terms  with  Peg  and  the 
old  man  is  so  fond  of  you,  it  would  please  everybody  if 
you'd  manage  to " 

He  stopped  short,  open-mouthed,  for  Royal  set  his 
glass  down  with  a  thud  that  threatened  to  shatter  it,  and 
leaned  slightly  forward,  with  an  oath  in  his  throat. 

"  Are  you  an  ass  too,  like  all  the  rest  of  them  ?  "  he  con- 
tinued, after  the  preliminary  explosion  of  profanity. 
"  What  you  please  to  call  my  '  capital  terms '  with  Mrs. 
Eaton  amount  to  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  courte- 
sies which  I  have  shown  her  from  time  to  time  for 
decency's  sake.  These  purely  perfunctory  attentions 
have  fallen  to  my  lot  in  various  ways,  due  entirely  to 
force  of  circumstances,  and  I  have  treated  her  merely  as  a 
gentleman  would  any  woman.  But  you  might  as  well 
understand  this,  Benton,  that  I  would  never  permit  the 
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women  of  my  family  to  meet  her  socially,  nor  will  I  ever 
be  responsible  for  presenting  any  woman  whom  I  honor 
to  her.  As  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Dornette  I  would  use  every 
means  within  my  power  to  prevent  them  meeting,  and 
the  fact  is  1  have  already  prevented  it  twice.  You  may 
tell  the  General  if  you  like." 

He  pushed  his  chair  back  and  was  gone.  Benton  stared 
after  him  incredulously.  "  What  the  devil !  "  he  muttered 
into  his  julep.  "  She  has  set  everybody  by  the  ears.  It's 
first  one  and  then  another." 

He  cast  about  in  his  mind  for  a  solution,  but,  being  a 
man.  did  not  hit  on  the  right  one.  It  was  not  until  after 
his  third  solitary  julep  that  the  humor  of  telling  Jackson 
of  Royal's  duplicity  dawned  upon  him,  and  his  sides  shook 
with  quiet  mirth  as  he  betook  himself  to  bed. 

"  We're  all  in  for  it,"  he  cogitated,  "  and  it's  coming. 
Oh,  what  an  explosion  there'll  be  !  "  He  chuckled  him- 
self to  sleep,  reflecting  on  Jackson's  wrath. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  later  that  Royal  called  late  one 
afternoon  at  the  inviting  house  near  Capitol  Hill.  There 
had  been  an  exciting  session  that  day,  but  it  was  not  the 
angry  passions  of  the  debate  that  furrowed  his  brow. 
Mrs.  Lorrimer,  just  taking  her  departure  for  her  drive, 
informed  him  that  Jessamine  was  expected  every  moment 
and  asked  him  to  remain.  "  Don't  go  till  she  comes," 
she  urged.  "  I  am  almost  certain  that  she  went  to  the 
White  House,  and  there  is  no  telling  how  much  news  you 
may  hear  after  a  call  there."  Her  eyes  were  dancing  with 
mischief,  but  Royal  looked  as  though  he  had  already 
heard  very  startling  news. 

"  To  the  White  House  !  "  he  repeated.  "  Oh,  why 
couldn't  she  have  waited  another  day  ?  " 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lorrimer, 
noting  the  consternation  in  his  voice.  "  Has  anything 
happened  ?" 

"  Probably  there  has  by  this  time,"  said  Royal, 
grimly. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Lorrimer,  "  I'm  dying  to  hear 
what  it  is,  but  I  haven't  a  minute  now.  Jessamine  will 
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tell  me  ail  about  it.  Basil,  here  is  Mr.  Russell,  and  he 
has  something  very  important  to  tell  you." 

She  tripped  off,  with  smiling  adieux.  Basil,  descend- 
ing from  the  upper  regions,  was  on  his  way  out,  immacu- 
lately attired  and  jaunty,  but  under  his  eyes  was  a  puffy 
look.  Royal,  regarding  him  closely,  felt  convinced  of 
the  manner  of  his  life.  Basil  greeted  him  without 
restraint,  and  added  :  "  What's  this  important  news?" 

"  Nothing  that  would  interest  you." 

"  Ah,  political,  I  suppose.  That  will  be  more  in  Jes- 
samine's line.  She's  so  proficient  in  polemics  lately  that 
she's  a  match  for  all  the  Cabinet  and  the  foreign  diplo- 
mats. I'm  sure  she'll  be  interested.  I'm  just  going  out 
myself,  but  wait  till  she  comes  in.  I  have  some  impor- 
tant business  to  see  to." 

"  You  with  important  business  !  "  Royal  laughed,  in 
spite  of  himself.  "  I  certainly  had  no  idea  that  you  were 
pursuing  anything  more  oppressive  than  pleasure." 

Basil  looked  serious. 

"  Well,  it's  not  so  important  after  all,  and  yet  it's  the 
sort  of  thing  that  has  to  be  seen  to  at  once.  I  was 
merely  going  to  arrange  a  little  loan." 

"  A  loan  !     Are  you  in  need  of  ready  money  ?  " 

"  Only  temporarily,  till  I  get  my  remittance  from 
Nashville.  The  fact  is,  I've  spent  rather  more  than  I 
expected  to  here,  living's  expensive  in  this  town,  you 
know,  and  I  found  only  this  morning  that  I'd  overdrawn 
my  bank  account.  But  it's  of  no  consequence.  I  can 
get  it  of  Goldsmith." 

"  Keep  away  from  him.  That  Shylock  has  half  the 
men  in  Washington  in  his  clutches,  and  his  rates  are 
ruinous." 

Basil  shrugged  his  shoulders.     "  Yes — but " 

"  Look  here,  how  much  do  you  want  ?  " 

Basil  hesitated  an  instant.  The  flickering  shadow 
passed  over  the  cold  depths  of  his  eyes.  "  Five  hundred 
dollars." 

"  I  will  send  you  my  check  for  it  in  the  morning." 

20 
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Basil  reddened.  "  Oh,  really,"  he  protested,  "  I  couldn't 
think  of— 

Royal  heard  a  voice  he  knew  in  the  hall  and  the  rustle 
of  feminine  skirts  fell  on  his  ears. 

"  That's  all  right,"  he  said,  hastily.  "  A  white  man 
oughtn't  to  have  anything  to  do  with  those  money- 
sharks.  They're  a  lot  of  thieves." 

"  That's  so,"  said  Basil,  with  conviction,  "  but  anyway 
this  is  a  favor,  and  I  won't  forget  it." 

Royal,  with  straining  ears,  heard  the  brief  greeting  and 
parting  of  husband  and  wife  in  the  hall,  and  noted,  with 
a  relief  of  which  he  was  not  aware,  that  a  kiss  was  not 
part  of  the  ceremony.  Then  the  outer  door  shut  and 
she  came  into  the  parlor,  eyes  bright,  cheeks  flushed,  and 
the  crisp  odor  of  the  fresh  wintry  air  clinging  to  her 
garments.  He  stood  up,  ready  to  bow  low  over  her 
hand,  but  she  advanced  to  him  swiftly  and  took  his  out- 
stretched hand  in  both  of  hers. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  it  was  perfectly  lovely,  but  it's  all 
over  now,  and  it's  such  a  pity  you  weren't  there." 

"There!  Where?"  The  chilliness  of  her  soft  hands, 
from  which  she  had  withdrawn  her  gloves,  was  warmer 
than  fire  to  him. 

"At  the  White  House,  I've  had  a  dreadful  time  with 
the  General,  a  real  fight  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and — just  think  of  it — I've  won  the  fight !  " 

"  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  that.  But  what  was  it 
about  ?" 

She  laughed,  a  cascade  of  musical  peals.  "  Oh,  she 
told  him  !  Peg,  you  know.  She  found  out  that  you 
sent  me  that  note  the  night  I  was  expected  at  dinner, 
and  she  had  told  him  just  before  I  went  in." 

"Jessamine!  " 

"Yes,  isn't  it  funny?  My  hands  are  nice  and  warm 
now,  thank  you.  It's  so  much  more  pleasant  than  going 
to  the  fire.  Sit  down  and  I'll  ring  for  tea  and  tell  you 
all  about  it." 

As  the  servant  departed  with  the  order  he  looked  at 
her  gravely : 
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"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "  that  I  came  here  this  after- 
noon to  warn  you  to  stay  away  from  the  General  until 
I  could  arrange  matters  with  him.  I  heard  day  before 
yesterday  that  her  suspicions  were  aroused  about  me,  and 
I  knew  that  if  she  found  out  she  would  go  to  him  at 
once  with  it.  It  was  my  intention  to  forestall  the  explo- 
sion by  making  a  clean  breast  of  it  myself,  but  you —  " 
he  was  compelled  to  stop  short  to  cut  off  an  old,  familiar 
term  of  endearment  that  rose  to  his  lips.  Within  the 
past  few  minutes  one  of  those  all  but  fatal  lapses  had 
taken  place  in  him  that  can  sweep  years  from  the  memory 
and  leave  only  that  reminiscent  sense  of  nearness  which 
is  frequently  more  dangerous  than  the  original  contact. 

She  laughed  gaily.  "  How  fortunate  that  I  did  not 
need  you.  Do  you  know,  I  believe  I  really  saved  you 
something  myself  this  afternoon." 

"It^s  not  impossible,  and  yet  I  thought  of  saving 
you." 

She  looked  at  him  across  the  little  table  with  luminous 
eyes. 

"  You  were  always  generous — I  have  not  forgotten." 

The  indefinable  note  in  her  voice  went  to  the  core 
of  his  being.  Ah,  when  indeed,  had  he  seen  the  day  or 
the  hour  when  he  would  not  gladly  have  lain  down  his 
life  for  her!  All  else, any  fancied  interval,  anything  that 
could  really  separate  them  did  not  exist.  They  were 
both  the  same — there  had  only  been  a  little  mistake 
somewhere.  His  eyes  flamed  suddenly,  in  the  old  way. 

"  You  are  the  same,"  he  said,  with  a  mist  rising  in  his 
brain,  "  You  are  the  same,  I  could  swear  it." 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  trying  to  conceal  her  emotion 
that  rose  unbidden,  "  tell  me  all  about  it,  that  is,  about 
Peg.  Do  you  know  what  I  have  heard  ?  "  She  looked 
at  him  curiously,  as  though  a  new  thought  had  suddenly 
projected  itself  into  her  mind.  "  I  heard  only  this  morn- 
ing that  you — you  had  been  quite  attentive  to  her — that 
— "  she  broke  off  and  sat  back  in  her  chair  with  her  eyes 
cast  down.  With  deep  inward  anger,  Royal  cursed  the 
gossips  who  had  dared  link  his  name  with  hers,  and 
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Randolph's  prophecy  flashed  into  his  mind.  He  prom- 
ised himself  to  throttle  him  if  his  acrid  tongue  had  set 
this  report  afloat. 

"  I  tell  you  one  thing,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  had  the 
deep,  intense  vibrations  she  knew  meant  truth,  "  and  it 
is  this,  that  whatever  you  have  heard  is  a  lie — that  Mrs. 
Eaton  is  something  less  than  nothing  to  me,  that  I  have 
been  compelled  to  meet  her  and  to  accord  her  the  treat- 
ment which,  as  a  man,  I  was  bound  to  extend  to  a  woman. 
More  than  this  I  will  not  say  about  any  woman,  and  I 
regret  to  say  it — to  you." 

"Ah,  do  you  think  I  believed  !  "  she  cried.  "  Not  for 
a  moment.  I  repudiated  it  in  a  drawing-room  this  very 
afternoon  just  before  I  went  to  the  General.  I  knew  that 
something  was  the  matter.  I  had  some  strange  presenti- 
ment of  evil,  and  I  was  prompted  to  go  to  the  White 
House.  Her  carriage  drove  off  as  mine  drew  up  behind, 
and  I  had  an  intuition  that  I  was  to  have  a  battle.  You 
know  what  I  have  told  you  I  would  do  before  I  would 
meet  that  woman,  and  you  know  how  fond  I  am  of  the 
General,  with  all  my  anger  I  understand  that  only  his 
excessive  chivalry  has  misled  him  about  this.  Don't  you 
think  so  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  Well,  I  felt  that  it  could  not  be  put  off  any  longer, 
for  I  have  simply  been  bombarded  with  invitations  which 
meant  that  I  must  meet  her  if  I  accepted  them,  and  I  re- 
solved to  have  it  out.  The  General  was  in  such  a  tower- 
ing passion  that  he  could  scarcely  greet  me  with  any 
show  of  courtesy,  and  then  he  broke  out  at  once.  Oh, 
if  you  had  heard  the  accusations  he  made  against  you, 
of  violating  his  hospitality,  of  insulting  a  lady  who 
had  been  a  friend  of  his  dear  dead  wife,  of  duplicity, 
of  every  black  crime  in  the  calendar,  and  I  sat  there 
and  listened.  Then,  when  he  began  to  apologize  to 
me  for  your  conduct  I  knew  it  was  about  over,  and 
the  first  time  he  stopped  for  breath  I  told  him  that 
I  entirely  agreed  with  you  and  that  I  was  under  obliga- 
tions to  you  for  what  you  had  done.  Then  I  told  him 
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about  that  day  in  the  Senate  gallery,  and  wound  up  by 
telling  him  point-blank  that  1  would  never  meet  her,  and 
that  I  should  feel  compelled  to  decline  an  invitation 
even  to  a  White  House  dinner  if  she  was  to  be  inflicted 
on  me.  Oh,  you  should  have  seen  him  !  Positively 
I  believe  he  didn't  understand  me  at  first,  but  I  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  quite  clear  to  him,  and  he  is  resting 
under  no  delusions  now.  The  idea  of  making  the  Donel- 
sons  go  back  to  Nashville  !  Emily  is  perfectly  right. 
I  told  him  just  what  I  thought  about  it,  and,  mark  my 
words,  the  Donelsons  will  have  to  come  back.  He  can't 
get  along  without  them.'' 

"I  hope  they  will ;  I  miss  them  all  the  time.  But,  good 
heavens,  have  you  escaped  with  your  life  after  this  !  It 
is  worth  the  head  of  any  ambassador  to  mention  the  sub- 
ject, let  alone  fight  for  the  opposition  to  Peg." 

"  That's  the  reason  why  I  did  it.  I'm  going  to  write 
Emily  all  about  it  this  very  night.  She  will  be  delighted." 

"  She  can  scarcely  be  more  delighted  than  I  am,  but 
did  you  find  out  how  Peg  knew?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  was  really  easy,  for  he  was  so  angry  that 
he  told  it  before  he  knew  what  he  was  about.  She  sus- 
pected you  that  very  night,  and  then,  on  the  way  home 
in  the  carriage,  she  asked  the  Senator  some  questions,  and, 
and — well,  you  know  that  he  knows  that  we,  you  and  I, 
have  always  known  each  other,  and Her  fine  self- 
possession  was  altered  into  a  blushing  confusion  as  she 
made  a  feminine  bustle  among  the  tea  cups. 

"  I  understand,"  he  said.  "Go  on." 

"  So  then  she  knew  enough  to  put  her  definitely  on  the 
scent,  and  as  she  has  such  a  free  run  of  the  White  House, 
she  had  no  difficulty  in  making  investigations.  She 
questioned  the  servants  until  she  found  one  who  had 
seen  you  give  the  note  to  John,  and  who,  so  he  declares, 
had  seen  John  slip  out  to  the  carriage  and  deliver  it. 
Then  the  underling  watched  again,  and  saw  John  take 
the  note  in  reply  to  the  dining-room.  As  for  that  other 
rumor  about  your  attentions  to  her,  it  emanated  from 
herself." 
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"  It  will  be  recalled  at  the  source  from  which  it 
emanated,"  said  Royal,  warmly.  "  There  is  a  limit  to  all 
things,  and  I  have  reached  mine  in  this  matter.  Leave  it 
to  me,  I  will  attend  to  it  quietly,  but  it  will  be  stopped, 
and  in  no  uncertain  manner." 

"  Ah,  is  it  not  a  pity  ?  Do  you  think  it  will  affect  your 
friendly  relations  with  Benton  and  Eaton — everybody 
likes  him — and  all  the  rest  ?" 

"  No  matter.  I  shall  survive.  But  you  have  escaped 
by  a  miracle. 

"  Oh,  no ;  men  are  easy  to  manage." 

"  It  has  always  been  easy  for  you." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  have  known  some  who  were 
difficult." 

"  I  was  not  one." 

Silence  was  his  only  answer.  "  Answer  me,"  he  per- 
sisted, with  a  hint  of  his  old  command,  "  Was  I  not  clay 
in  your  hands  ?  Did  you  not  do  as  you  pleased  ?  " 

"  Does  a  woman  ever  do  exactly  as  she  pleases?" 

"  Ah,  you  will  not  fight  this  time  ;  you  surrender.' 

"  Never  !  "  She  flashed  at  him,  as  he  had  known  she 
would. 

"  But  you  have  not  answered  me." 

"  And  do  you  think  I  ever  will  ?  " 

"  Enough  ;  I  am  the  conquered.  I  was  going  to  tell 
you  a  bit  of  gossip,  but  it  scarcely  seems  worth  while  after 
the  thrilling  tale  you  have  related.  It  is  only  that  a  truce 
has  been  patched  up  through  the  mediation  of  Colonel 
Johnson,  and  that  there  is  now  some  sort  of  a  basis 
whereby  Mrs.  Eaton  is  to  be  invited  to  all  the  large  af- 
fairs and  not  snubbed  in  public,  while  the  married  men  of 
the  Cabinet  have  agreed  to  treat  poor  Eaton  with  more 
consideration  than  they  have  shown  of  late,  and  the 
General,  I  believe,  will  attempt  to  resume  the  Cabinet 
meetings.  Of  course  the  compromise  will  not  last,  but  just 
at  present  it  is  better  than  nothing." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  mechanically,  "  it  is  better  than  noth- 
ing." 

It  was  very  still  in  the  room.     Twilight  had  fallen.     He 
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looked  at  her  through  the  dusk.  Then,  when  waves  be- 
gan to  beat  upon  him,  he  said  an  abrupt  adieu,  and,  scarcely 
hearing  her  murmured  reply,  hastened  from  the  house. 
He  walked  through  the  cold  air  feeling  as  if  he  were  in  a 
web  from  which  he  could  not  escape. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

ONE  event  trod  rapidly  on  the  heels  of  another  all  the 
rest  of  that  year,  and  some  changes  took  place  with 
kaleidoscopic  swiftness.  Nullification  was  the  keynote  of 
the  political  disquietude,  the  fate  of  the  United  States 
Bank  looming  up  more  and  more  as  time  progressed. 
The  wide  publication  of  Webster's  speech  and  the 
editorial  comment  thereon  in  the  newspapers  through- 
out the  country  caused  the  exciting  theme  to  be  even 
more  eagerly  discussed  than  ever,  and  partisan  spirit  was 
not  long  in  reaching  the  boiling  point.  It  was  an  era 
when  editors  wielded  much  more  influence  with  their  pens 
than  now,  and  the  opinions  of  the  administration  and 
anti-administration  papers  were  eagerly  read  everywhere. 
It  was  still  the  most  talked-of  subject  in  Washington 
when  the  thirteenth  of  April  arrived,  and  with  it  the  an- 
niversary of  Jefferson's  birth,  which  for  twenty  years  had 
been  celebrated  with  popular  festivities,  in  honor  of  the 
man  and  the  principles  which  he  had  successfully  incor- 
porated into  the  government.  His  great  successor  was 
even  more  popular  with  the  masses  than  Jefferson,  and 
the  party  managers  resolved  on  a  banquet  as  the  most 
desirable  form  of  celebration. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  dinner  and  Royal  was  alone 
with  Jackson  in  his  favorite  office  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  White  House.  The  threatened  breach  between  them 
had  been  averted,  chiefly  owing  to  the  firm  and  undaunted 
stand  Royal  took  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Eaton,  and  though 
the  frank  statements  he  had  made  regarding  the  matter 
had  caused  a  storm  at  first,  it  speedily  blew  over.  Jack- 
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son  had  several  ineradicable  affections  during  his  life, 
which  nothing  could  destroy,  and  his  love  for  Royal  was 
one  of  them.  Jessamine  too  had  always  exercised  a 
peculiar  feminine  witchery  over  him,  and  her  very  pres- 
ence was  enough  to  soothe  him  in  his  fiercest  moods. 
Her  utter  fearlessness  respecting  "  Peg  "  and  the  plea  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  make  for  the  return  of  the  Donelsons 
had  had  their  effect.  For  almost  three  months  she  had 
worked  incessantly  for  their  return  and  when,  one  even- 
ing, she  drew  tears  from  the  General's  eyes  by  innocently 
talking  about  the  children  and  "  aunt  Rachel,"  she  knew 
she  had  won.  She  went  over  and  laid  one  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  gently  stroking  his  hair  with  the  other  as  she 
had  done  many  a  time  in  the  old  days  at  the  Hermitage. 

"  There,  don't  cry,"  she  cooed,  in  her  softest  tones. 
"  We're  all  sorry  about  it.  Just  write  Emily  a  nice  little 
letter  and  ask  her  to  come  back,  and  say  that  she  will 
not  have  to  do  anything  she  doesn't  want  to.  You  know 
she  will  perform  all  her  official  duties  to  the  full,  and 
that  is  all  that  should  be  expected  of  her.  Any  other 
woman  in  her  place  would  have  done  exactly  what  she 
did." 

Jackson  looked  at  her  with  eyes  that  flashed  through  a 
mist,  and  taking  both  of  her  hands  in  his  said  :  "  I'll  do 
it,  my  dear.  I  want  her  and  the  children  and  the  Major, 
for  I'm  lonely  here,  but  I  want  it  distinctly  understood 
that  I  hold  to  my  own  opinion  about  Eaton's  wife,  and 
that  I  believe  her  to  be  a  pure  woman  unjustly  maligned. 
You  know  what  I  suffered  on  account  of  my  own  dear 
Rachel,  and  I  solemnly  swore  years  ago  that  no  woman 
should  ever  fail  of  my  protection  unless  she  were  proved 
utterly  wanton." 

"  Yes,  General,  I  know  it.  Write  to  Emily,  and  I  will 
make  this  concession  to  you,  that  I  will  speak  to  Mrs. 
Eaton  at  public  affairs  and  when  it  is  necessary,  though 
I  cannot  receive  her  in  private  or  permit  her  to  meet  my 
friends.  This  is  all  I  can  promise." 

This  particular  President  of  the  United  States  was  not 
to  having  "  concessions  "  rria,de  to  him,  lie 
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either  hammered  the  opposition  into  bits  or  swept  those 
who  dared  oppose  him  out  of  his  path  by  his  imperial 
will,  but  under  the  magic  of  this  woman's  influence  his 
iron  determination  softened  into  submission.  In  his  most 
gallant  manner  he  lifted  the  tips  of  one  dainty  hand  to 
his  lips  and  touched  them  in  a  chivalrous  salute.  "  It  is 
done,"  he  said.  "  I'll  write  to  Emily  this  very  night." 

This  had  been  weeks  previous.  To-night  the  Donelsons 
were  again  installed  in  the  White  House,  and  the  "  lovely 
Emily,"  her  dignity  properly  appeased,  was  once  more 
its  gracious  mistress.  The  family  had  been  welcomed 
back  in  Washington  with  delight,  and  faces  were  once 
more  seen  in  the  official  mansion  that  had  been  missing 
for  months.  It  was  after  supper,  Jackson  had  had  a  romp 
with  the  children  and  was  smoking.  He  was  in  his  sun- 
niest mood. 

"  I  suppose  you  saw  The  United  States  Telegraph  to- 
day?" said  Royal.  The  General  nodded.  "I  con- 
sidered the  program  for  the  banquet  to-morrow  night 
carefully,"  continued  Royal,  "  and  unless  I  am  very  much 
mistaken,  it  is  to  be  on  the  order  of  a  nullification 
affair." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  "  inquired  Jackson. 

"  The  nature  of  the  toasts,  sir.  There  is  really  a  new, 
distinct  and  dangerous  doctrine  in  the  country,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  there  may  be  a  new  party  in  the  field  be- 
fore long." 

"  It  won't  last,  not  while  I'm  President." 

"  Certainly  not.  I  was  merely  speaking  of  the  im- 
pression made  on  my  mind.  I  was  talking  with  Lewis 
and  Benton  to-day  about  it,  and  they  had  received  the 
same  idea  I  did." 

"  Where  is  the  paper?     I'll  look  at  it  again." 

"  Donelson  has  it.     I'll  get  it  for  you,  sir." 

When  he  returned  with  the  paper  he  found  Jackson  in 
a  deep  study,  his  unlighted  pipe  held  in  his  fingers. 
Royal  knew  that  complete  absorption  in  thought  must 
have  possession  of  him,  and  he  handed  him  Duff  Green's 
organ  without  a  word.  Jackson  relit  his  pipe  and  as  he 
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read,  his  brow  furrowed  and  his  face  took  on  its  sternest 
expression,  but  he  said  not  a  word.  Jackson's  silences 
were  more  rare  than  his  explosions  and  they  meant  much. 
Royal  watched  him,  waiting  for  him  to  speak,  then,  as  he 
did  not,  he  altered  his  position  and  cleared  his  throat. 
Jackson  looked  up, abstractedly.  "  Did  you  speak,  sir?  " 
asked  Royal. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not.     I'm  thinking." 

Royal  rose.  "  I'll  say  good  night.  I  have  some  work 
to  do." 

"  Good  night.     I'll  see  you  at  the  banquet  to-morrow." 

On  his  way  out  Royal  met  Donelson  going  into  his 
office  with  a  huge  pile  of  papers  and  correspondence 
under  his  arm. 

"  I  suspect  you  of  an  heroic  attempt  to  look  amused," 
said  Royal.  "  But  personally,  even  if  you're  overworked, 
I'm  glad  to  see  you  back.  The  place  wasn't  the  same 
without  you,  Don." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  half  sorry  to  be  back  myself.  The 
General  is  as  mild  as  a  lamb.  Do  you  want  to  take  an 
early  morning  gallop  to-morrow?  I've  brought  a  string 
of  horses  with  me,  and  the  old  man  is  delighted  with 
their  form." 

"  By  all  means.  Don't  fail  to  be  at  the  feast  to- 
morrow night.  I'm  under  the  impression  that  some- 
thing is  going  to  happen.  These  nullifiers  are  bent  on 
getting  in  their  fine  work." 

Donelson  laughed.  "  Oh,  how  sorry  will  be  their  end  ! 
Imagine  their  fate!  " 

'•  If  they  encounter  the  hangman's  noose  instead  of 
boiling  oil,  head  downward,  they'll  be  lucky.  Good- 
night, Don." 

It  was  the  balmiest  of  April  nights,  the  stars  lambent, 
the  air  caressing,  Washington  arrayed  in  that  exquisite 
flush  of  early  spring  when  the  budding  branches  throw 
their  first  faint  arabesques  on  the  pavements.  On  the 
way  to  his  lodgings  Royal  met  the  Vice-President,  and 
they  paused  and  exchanged  greetings.  Had  the  favorite 
son  of  South  Carolina  pursued  his  way  to  the  White 
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House  and  cast  his  eye  up  toward  the  windows  of  the 
office  in  the  second  story,  he  might  have  seen  outlined 
on  the  curtain  the  unbending  figure  of  the  President 
pacing  back  and  forth  in  deep  thought. 

The  banquet  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day  has  not 
yet  been  forgotten,  and  that  historic  toast  which  electri- 
fied the  nation  echoes  to-day  as  clearly  as  it  did  the  mo- 
ment it  was  uttered.  The  assemblage  was  composed  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  public  life  in  Washington,  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  the  entire  Cabinet,  Eaton 
looking  cheerful  for  once,  and  Van  Buren  chatting  am- 
iably with  Berrien  ;  a  host  of  distinguished  figures  in 
Congress,  together  with  a  number  of  especially  invited 
guests.  Great  names  that  carry  influence  to  this  day 
were  represented :  William  L.  Marcy,  who  evolved  the 
statement  that  "  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  "  ;  the 
eloquent  Rufus  Choate,  of  Massachusetts  ;  the  witty  Tom 
Corwin,  of  Ohio,  who  entered  the  House  the  next  year 
for  a  long  term  of  service  ;  the  giant  of  Alabama,  Dixon 
H.  Lewis,  who  had  to  have  furniture  made  for  his  es- 
pecial use,  and  who  had  to  engage  two  seats  in  every 
conveyance  in  which  he  traveled.  He  had  merit  other 
than  size,  and  after  eleven  years  in  the  House  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  and  sat  there  until  he  died.  These 
were  but  a  few.  Edward  Livingston  was  there,  and 
George  Poindexter,  of  Mississippi ;  Felix  Grundy,  of 
Tennessee,  an  old  friend  of  Jackson;  William  C.  Rives, 
of  Virginia ;  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  and  Dallas,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, all  the  President's  closest  adherents,  Donelson, 
Lewis,  Benton,  Royal,  the  "  kitchen  cabinet,"  Richard 
M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  and  scores  of  others,  repre- 
senting every  State  in  the  Union  and  every  shade  of 
political  belief,  nullifiers  and  and  anti-nullifiers  ;  lovers 
and  haters  of  the  President ;  high  tariff  men  and  free 
traders,  all  for  this  evening  had  met,  in  honor  of  the  mem- 
ory of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  it  seemed  as  though,  for 
once,  harmony  must  reign. 

The  President  was  among  the  last  to  arrive,  accom- 
panied by  Eaton  and  Lewis.  He  was  in  his  most  urbane 
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humor,  and  immediately  entered  into  light  conversation 
with  several.  Calhoun  was  already  there,  and  he 
promptly  went  forward  and  greeted  his  chief.  In  the 
ante-rooms  small  groups  had  gathered,  and  the  discus- 
sion seemed  to  be  of  an  exciting  nature,  for  before  the 
banquet  was  announced  several  withdrew,  one  man  say- 
ing, as  he  went  out :  "  No,  sir,  Thomas  Jefferson 
would  never  father  that  doctrine,  and  I'll  not  stay  to  hear 
it  proposed." 

Royal,  overhearing  him,  went  to  Benton  and  asked 
what  it  meant. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  replied,  "but  I'll  find  out."  He 
was  gone  some  minutes.  When  he  returned  he  looked 
grave  and  conversed  aside  with  Royal. 

"  It's  too  late  now,"  said  Royal.  "  We  will  have  to 
let  matters  take  their  course." 

The  banquet  ran  the  course  of  all  banquets,  and  finally 
the  moment  for  the  toasts  arrived.  Much  ceremony  had 
been  observed,  but  now  the  generous  dining  and  equally 
generous  wining  had  mellowed  the  entire  company  to 
that  desirable  point  at  which  wit  and  humor  are  never 
more  appreciated,  and  gentlemen  of  intellectual  accom- 
plishments rise  to  their  supreme  efforts.  To-night  the 
toasts  were  of  a  more  definite  character  than  usual,  and 
they  embodied  patriotic  and  governmental  ideas  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else.  Twenty-four  regular  toasts  were 
already  listed,  and,  as  they  were  called,  one  after  the 
other,  and  distinguished  men  rose  in  their  places  and 
indulged  in  the  oratory  suitable  to  the  occasion,  no  one 
followed  their  course  more  closely  than  Jackson. 

Long  before  that  round  was  completed,  many  signifi- 
cant glances  had  been  exchanged,  and  more  than  one 
whispered  comment  had  passed  among  the  guests.  It 
was  indeed  true ;  nullification  had  dared  to  lift  its  head 
at  this  celebration,  veiled,  indeed,  most  discreetly  veiled, 
but  there  were  those  present  who  stood  for  that  doctrine 
and  who  were  its  active  supporters.  Jackson  was  one  of 
the  few  who  gave  no  sign,  though  many  stole  glances  at 
him  to  note  the  effect  of  certain  phrasing,  knowing  that 
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nothing  would  escape  that  alert  brain.  But  no  danger 
signal  was  hung  out.  Instead  he  wore  that  imperturb- 
able and  suave  manner  which  was  one  of  his  marks  of 
distinction  all  his  life,  and  which  never  failed  to  impress 
those  who  observed  it  with  a  sense  of  his  dignity  and 
power.  His  silence  and  perfect  self-control  on  this  night 
added  greatly  to  the  influence  that  emanated  from  him. 
Those  who  sat  near  were  especially  conscious  of  it,  and 
spoke  of  it  afterward.  It  was  as  though  every  word  sank 
into  the  crucible  of  that  mind  to  be  transformed  into  one 
thrilling  sentence.  At  last  even  the  twenty-four  toasts 
went  the  way  of  the  four  and  twenty  blackbirds  of  the 
famous  nursery  pie,  and  after  they  had  winged  their  flight 
the  toast-master  arose,  and,  with  a  complimentary  intro- 
duction, called  upon  the  President  to  make  the  first  of 
the  volunteer  toasts. 

As  Jackson's  tall  and  finely  erect  form  towered  at  his 
seat,  a  thunderous  burst  of  applause  greeted  him,  and  a 
volume  of  cheers  that  had  not  been  equalled  even  by 
those  for  Jefferson  broke  upon  his  ears.  He  drew  him- 
self up  his  full  height  and  stood  in  calm  repose  waiting 
for  the  ovation  to  die  out.  Something  unusual  in  his 
bearing,  the  expression  of  his  face,  impressed  every  one. 
All  eyes  were  bent  upon  him  ;  Calhoun  regarded  him 
with  a  peculiar,  fixed  gaze;  the  concentrated  power  of 
every  personality  and  every  individuality  in  the  room  beat 
upon  him  with  that  energy  known  only  to  psychic  forces, 
and  under  it  the  great  vital  reserve  strength  of  Jackson 
gathered  itself  together  and  made  him  the  greatest  of 
them  all — perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  the  supreme 
moment  of  his  life.  History  has  not  recorded  the  pre- 
liminary words  that  were  but  the  prelude  to  the  toast, 
but  those  seven  words  will  last  as  long  as  the  republic 
itself : 

"  OUR  FEDERAL  UNION  ;   IT  MUST  BE  PRESERVED." 

He  threw  out  the  sentence  with  the  old  clarion  tones 
of  command,,  it  was  the  voice  of  the  conqueror,  of  the 
master  of  destiny,  and  the  syllables  rang  in  that  splendid 
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martial  voice  that  had  urged  troops  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Never,  in  all  history,  has  the  sentiment  of  a  nation  been 
so  unmistakably  expressed' in  one  sentence.  It  was  the 
crystallization  of  the  eternal  principle  on  which  the 
country  was  nurtured,  and  which  has  held  it  intact  to 
this  hour.  It  was  like  a  splendid  crown  to  Webster's 
great  speech,  and  it  definitely  announced  to  the  world 
that  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  government  authorita- 
tively gave  emphasis  to  the  support  of  the  Constitution 
that  might  be  expected  if  any  ill-advised  State  attempted 
to  nullify  the  actions  of  the  central  government. 

Thunders  of  applause  rolled  out.  Jackson  had  struck 
the  keynote  of  the  evening.  A  wave  of  electricity  passed 
around  the  table,  and  gave  a  little  shock  to  every  one. 

It  was  a  warm  spring  evening.  Lewis  mopped  his 
brow,  as  though  suddenly  suffering  from  the  heat,  and 
said  to  Royal :  "  Ah,  they  are  done  for  !  I  knew  he  was 
going  to  let  himself  out." 

"  Look  at  Calhoun,"  replied  Royal.  The  cheering  stiil 
continued.  All  the  pent-up  emotion  of  the  occasion  had 
found  expression,  and  it  would  not  be  checked  at  once. 
Jackson  smiled  and  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  bearing 
himself  well,  as  became  the  representative  of  a  people 
who  had  just  spoken  through  him.  Calhoun's  face  made 
a  study.  He  was  not  a  particularly  emotional  man,  and 
he  had  long  been  trained  in  the  art  of  concealing  the 
feelings.  His  dark,  sharply  cut  countenance,  surmounted 
by  its  upright  crown  of  thick  hair,  was  now  forced  into 
a  calmness  he  did  not  feel.  He  affected  to  applaud,  but 
had  resource  to  his  wine-glass,  and  then  entered  into  con- 
versation with  his  companion  on  the  left.  This  illustri- 
ous son  of  the  "  Palmetto  State"  was  then  in  the  prime  of 
life,  only  forty-eight  years  of  age,  and  at  the  height  of 
those  powers  that  were  fated  to  bring  him  nothing  but 
disappointment.  In  reality,  it  was  the  sinister  question 
of  slavery  that  threw  over  his  life  the  shadow  from  which 
it  never  emerged,  and  ten  years  previous  Adams  had 
written  in  his  fatal  diary  a  conversation  with  him  which 
plainly  showed  whither  his  thoughts  were  tending. 
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"  I  had  some  conversation  with  Calhoun,"  wrote  Adams, 
"  on  the  slave  question  pending  in  Congress.  He  said  he 
did  not  think  it  would  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
but  if  it  should  the  South  would  be  from  necessity  com- 
pelled to  form  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
Great  Britain.  I  said  that  would  be  returning  to  the 
Colonial  state.  He  replied,  "  Yes,  pretty  much,  but  it 
will  be  forced  upon  us." 

Just  now  he  was  probably  revolving  certain  matters 
rapidly  in  his  mind,  and  when,  after  the  long  excitement 
caused  by  Jackson's  toast  had  subsided,  and  he  was 
called  upon  to  offer  the  next  volunteer  on  the  program, 
all  eyes  were  turned  to  him.  He  was  perfectly  self- 
possessed  as  he  rose  and  faced  the  throng,  and  his  words 
were  significant  and  drew  the  dividing  line  sharply : 
"  The  Union,  next  to  our  liberty  the  most  dear ;  may  we 
all  remember  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  respecting 
the  rights  of  the  states,  and  distributing  equally  the 
benefit  and  burden  of  the  Union." 

Every  phrase  of  that  toast  meant  State-rights,  nullifi- 
cation, and  it  was  so  understood  by  every  one  present. 
Considerable  applause  greeted  him,  for  Calhoun  had  an 
important  following  at  that  period  of  his  career,  but  that 
toast  marked  the  anti-climax  of  the  banquet.  The  Presi- 
dent regarded  him  with  intentness  from  under  his  brist- 
ling eyebrows,  but  this  was  one  of  the  occasions  when  he 
had  himself  in  full  control.  No  further  emphasis  was 
needed  to  impress  Jackson's  words  on  the  minds  of  those 
present,  for  his  toast  had  exploded  like  a  bomb  in  the 
camp  of  the  nullifiers,  and  they  had  a  recurrence  of  the 
panic  they  had  experienced  on  the  day  of  Webster's 
speech. 

It  is  recorded  that  eighty  volunteer  toasts  were  offered, 
but  seventy-nine  of  them  are  forgotten.  The  distin- 
guished statesmen  got  to  their  respective  places  of  abode 
before  the  cows  were  driven  to  pasture  the  next  morning 
in  the  streets  of  Washington,  and  it  is  not  definitely 
known  whether  they  read  all  of  the  eleven  columns  of  the 
newspapers  the  next  day  that  related  the  sayings  and 
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doings  at  the  historic  banquet.  Certain  it  is  that  some- 
thing less  than  eleven  columns  are  necessary  to  record  all 
of  real  import  that  was  said.  Seven  words  do  not  take 
much  space. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

IT  was  exactly  one  month  later  that  a  memorable  cor- 
respondence took  place  between  the  President  and  his 
Vice-President,  resulting  in  the  breach  which  lasted  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  lives  of  the  two  men.  The  immediate 
cause  reached  back  several  years  to  that  Seminole  War 
and  to  Jackson's  actions  therein  which  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  by  Monroe  and  his  Cabinet.  Of  this 
Adams  wrote  in  his  remarkable  diary  a  year  or  so  later : 
"  Wirt  concurred  entirely  with  me  in  opinion  that  this  was 
a  snare  deliberately  spread  by  Crawford  to  accomplish 
the  utter  ruin  of  Calhoun." 

One  of  the  ablest  and  most  impartial  of  Calhoun's 
biographers  says :  "  The  powder  for  the  petard  was  con- 
fessedly furnished  by  Crawford's  guilty  indiscretion.  He 
divulged  the  secrets  of  certain  of  the  Cabinet  meetings 
of  Monroe's  administration,  which  filled  Jackson's  mind 
with  deep  hatred  and  contempt  against  Calhoun." 

The  secret  reason  that  laid  the  train  to  this  powder 
mine  was  the  rivaling  ambition  of  Calhoun  and  Van  Buren 
for  the  next  term  of  the  Presidency,  and  Crawford,  hope- 
lessly out  of  the  race,  ignited  the  spark.  When  the  ex- 
plosion took  place  Calhoun  was  a  ruined  man,  so  far  as 
his  Presidential  ambitions  were  concerned,  and  he  threw 
himself  with  terrible  and  misdirected  energy  into  the  fight 
for  nullification  and  slavery  that  ended  only  with  his  last 
breath.  To  study  Calhoun's  life  is  to  be  forced  to  pity 
a  man  brilliant,  yet  peculiarly  narrow,  tenacious,  and 
driven  by  disappointed  ambition  to  champion  a  sectional 
policy  instead  of  national  principles.  Thirty  years  later 
the  thunders  of  the  Civil  War  were  the  final  echoes  of 
Calhoun's  doctrine,  and  when,  in  1850,  he  was  supported 
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into  the  Senate  chamber  on  the  arms  of  two  friends  and 
made  his  last  speech,  his  ears  had  already  caught  the 
ominous  mutterings  of  the  coming  conflict. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Jackson,  in  1818,  during 
the  Seminole  war,  had  captured  the  Spanish  forts  of  St. 
John's  and  Pensacola,  acting  without  the  sanction  of  the 
War  Department.  Crawford,  one  of  the  disappointed 
candidates  in  the  "scrub  race"  for  the  Presidency  in  1824, 
had  always  held  Calhoun  responsible  for  his  defeat,  and 
now,  inspired  by  a  desire  for  revenge,  and  knowing  that 
the  relations  between  Jackson  and  Calhoun  were  some- 
what strained,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Governor  Forsyth,  of 
Georgia,  in  which  he  stated  that  Calhoun  had,  in  the 
Cabinet  sessions,  proposed  that  General  Jackson  should 
be  arrested  and  punished  for  his  conduct  in  the  Seminole 
war. 

Jackson  had  always  believed  that  it  was  Crawford  who 
had  advocated  this,  and  when  the  astute  Lewis  secured 
possession  of  the  letter  and  showed  it  to  Jackson,  his 
anger  knew  no  bounds.  It  is  impossible  to  quote  the 
correspondence  here.  Calhoun  made  the  mistake  of  ad- 
mitting what  had  taken  place  in  the  Cabinet  meetings,  in- 
stead of  taking  a  dignified  position  and  refusing  to  answer 
at  all,  and  in  this  he  showed  a  peculiar  lack  of  judgment. 
The  correspondence  was  peremptorily  closed  by  Jackson, 
as  soon  as  Calhoun  had  made  the  fatal  admission  that  he 
had  criticised  the  General's  conduct  and  proposed  that  his 
actions  be  made  the  subject  of  investigation  before  a 
court  of  inquiry.  The  President  did  not  hesitate  to  let 
him  understand  that  friendly  relations  between  them 
would  be  impossible  in  the  future.  Thus,  when  the  June 
roses  bloomed  in  Washington,  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  were  barely  on  speaking  terms,  and  there  was 
an  armed  truce  between  the  President  and  his  Cabinet. 
Altogether  it  was  an  official  family  the  like  of  which  has 
not  been  known  before  or  since. 

Lewis,  the  invaluable  and  far-seeing,  soon  discovered 
another  danger.  "  General,"  he  said  to  Jackson  one  day, 
"  Duff  Green  is  changing  the  tone  of  his  paper  since  he 
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heard  of  the  Calhoun  affair.  The  United  States  Tele- 
graph is  not  the  stanch  administration  organ  it  was  at 
first." 

"  I  think  you're  mistaken,  Lewis,"  replied  Jackson. 
"  Give  Duff  time.  We  can  depend  on  him  to  come  out 
all  right  in  the  end." 

Lewis  was  not  convinced,  but  he  held  his  peace  and 
kept  an  eye  on  Green.  In  the  meantime  he  sent  down 
into  Kentucky  and  brought  to  Washington  Francis  P. 
Blair,  who  has  achieved  a  certain  distinction  as  being  the 
ugliest  man  that  could  be  produced  in  the  two  states  of 
Kentucky  and  Georgia.  He  was  many  thousands  of 
dollars  in  debt ;  he  hated  nullification,  the  United  States 
Bank,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Clay  and  Calhoun,  and  he 
worshipped  Jackson. 

After  sending  for  him,  Lewis  waited,  and  when  The 
United  States  Telegraph  did  not  sound  the  right  note,  he 
smiled  and  said  :  "  Oh,  it's  all  right ;  just  wait  till  Blair 
comes."  Blair  came.  Lewis  took  him  to  the  White 
House  and  introduced  him  to  the  President.  They  had 
a  long  conference;  then  there  was  a  state  banquet  in  the 
Presidential  mansion  and  Blair  stretched  his  legs  uncom- 
fortably under  the  mahogany  in  the  presence  of  Cabinet 
members,  diplomats  and  ambassadors,  while  his  funereal 
black  frock  coat  hung  limply  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
tails.  He  was  not  what  one  would  call  a  full-dress  man. 
Duff  Green  was  not  present.  Then,  more  swiftly  than 
Jack's  bean-stalk,  the  Globe  sprang  into  life,  and  Francis 
P.  Blair  was  the  editor.  It  was  known  without  delay 
that  there  was  a  new  administration  organ,  and  depart- 
ment advertising  appeared  in  its  columns  as  though  by 
magic.  The  Telegraph  waged  war  on  the  President  and 
the  administration  and  supported  Calhoun,  Clay  and  the 
United  States  Bank. 

Strange  to  say,  although  all  these  broils  and  inward 
dissensions  were  matters  of  open  public  comment,  they 
were  kept  out  of  the  view  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
country  was  not  informed  beyond  generalities.  The 
summer  passed  quietly.  Congress  met  on  the  sixth  of 
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December.  Donelson  went  to  the  Capitol  with  the 
President's  message,  which  was  of  a  tone  similar  to  the 
first,  though  it  was  more  elaborate  and  more  carefully 
worded.  The  attitude  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  on  all 
questions  was  clearly  set  forth.  The  subject  most  def- 
initely attacked  was  the  Bank.  Benton  took  it  up  and 
made  a  lengthy  and  able  speech  against  it,  said  by  some 
writers  of  the  period  to  be  the  best  effort  of  his  service  in 
the  Senate. 

It  was  the  short  session  of  Congress,  and  that  body  ad- 
journed in  March,  but  not  before  Calhoun  had  published  a 
famous  pamphlet  of  fifty  pages,  which  comprised  all  his 
correspondence  with  Jackson,  and  a  quantity  of  letters, 
documents  and  material  of  relative  value,  designed  to  throw 
light  on  the  breach  between  them.  It  was  a  deliberate 
attack  .on  the  President,  and  was  so  understood  by 
both  the  administration  and  anti-administration  organs. 
It  was  whispered  that  Ingham,  Branch  and  Barrien  were 
Calhoun's  friends  and  would  stand  by  him  if  a  political 
issue  were  made.  When  Congress  adjourned  the  country 
was  in  an  inflammable  state,  and  partisan  feeling  was 
strong  in  every  section. 

Washington  is  attractive  in  the  spring,  and  many  lin- 
gered until  the  summer  heat  had  arrived.  Royal  re- 
turned to  Nashville  in  April,  to  attend  to  a  number  of 
important  cases  waiting  for  him.  His  reputation  and  his 
income  were  assured.  He  was  given  a  banquet  at  the 
Nashville  Inn.  Early  in  June  Basil  and  Jessamine  came 
home,  and  the  old  pleasant  relations  between  the  families 
seemed  resumed,  as  of  yore.  He  knew  the  difference, 
but  at  any  rate  his  eyes  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of 
her  for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  Basil  had  re- 
turned the  loan  made  to  him  at  Washington,  but  every  one 
knew  that  he  was  running  deeply  into  debt,  and  that  his 
dissipated  habits  were  growing.  Royal  took  no  vacation, 
and,  between  the  pressing  demands  of  business  and 
glimpses  of  heaven,  not  unmingled  with  purgatory,  the 
time  passed  rapidly. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

BUT,  if  the  season  was  uneventful  in  Nashville,  it  was 
quite  the  reverse  in  Washington.  Jackson  remained  there 
and  was  occupied  with  matters  of  import  until  fall. 
Calhoun's  unprecedented  step  had  rendered  imperative 
measures  necessary,  and  the  President's  prompt  and  de- 
cisive action  has  never  been  surpassed  in  any  administra- 
tion for  the  skill  with  which  obnoxious  elements  were 
swept  away  and  a  triumph  achieved  in  favor  of  the  Chief 
Executive. 

A  tremendous  storm  of  condemnation  greeted  Calhoun's 
pamphlet,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  he  had  only  in- 
jured himself  by  his  rash  step.  For  several  years  prev- 
ious to  this  attack  the  General  had  reached  the  point  in 
his  career  where  the  popular  saying  :  "  General  Jackson's 
popularity  can  stand  anything,"  was  virtually  true.  Feel- 
ing himself  justified  in  disposing  of  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet  who  were  not  only  not  in  sympathy  with  him,  but 
who  had  in  reality  formed  an  alliance  with  his  Vice-Presi- 
dent.  he  took  measures  which  resulted  in  that  historic 
disruption  of  the  Cabinet,  something  that  never  had  oc- 
curred before,  save  on  an  incoming  administration. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  a  perfect  understanding  ex- 
isted between  Jackson  and  certain  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  that  the  entire  plan  revealed  the  full  strength 
of  the  President.  On  the  seventh  of  April  Eaton  re- 
signed, and  on  the  eleventh  Van  Buren  followed  his  ex- 
ample. The  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  War 
were  thus  left  vacant.  Ingham,  Branch  and  Berrienknew 
what  this  meant,  but  when  Ingham,  with  justifiable  diplo- 
macy in  a  note  to  the  President  on  the  eighteenth,  af- 
fected ignorance  of  his  intentions,  he  received  in  reply  a 
letter  which  gave  him  explicit  information.  "  Under  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  found  myself,"  it  ran  in  part, 
I  could  not  but  perceive  the  propriety  of  selecting  a 
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Cabinet  composed  of  entirely  new  materials,  as  being 
calculated  in  this  respect  at  least  to  command  public 
confidence  and  satisfy  public  opinion.  Neither  could  I 
be  insensible  to  the  fact  that  to  permit  only  two  to  retire 
would  be  to  afford  room  for  unjust  misconceptions  and 
malignant  misrepresentations  concerning  the  influence 
of  their  particular  presence  upon  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  However  painful  to  my  own  feelings,  it  became 
necessary  that  I  should  frankly  make  known  to  you  the 
whole  subject." 

The  correspondence  with  Berrien  and  Branch  was  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  when  the  last  of  the  interesting  letters 
on  both  sides  had  been  written  every  member  of  the 
Cabinet  was  out,  except  Barry,  the  Postmaster-General, 
who  was  presently  to  retire.  Not  the  least  interesting  of 
the  details  connected  with  the  revolution  were  the  news- 
paper comments.  The  New  York  American  published  a 
classic  verse : 

TO  THE  HERO. 

Your  rats  united  might  have  been, 
But,  should  we  judge  from  actions, 
We'd  say,  although  a  unit  then, 
They  now  are  vulgar  fractions. 

The  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  under  the  able 
management  of  Colonel  James  Watson  Webb  and  the 
elder  Bennett,  said :  "  Well  indeed  may  Mr.  Van  Buren 
be  called  the  '  great  magician/  for  he  raised  his  wand  and 
the  whole  Cabinet  vanishes.  What  will  Mr.  Calhoun  now 
say  to  this  new  order  of  things?  His  friends  will  not 
venture  to  declare  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  rules  General 
Jackson — they  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  Albany 
manages  the  affairs  of  the  administration  at  Washington. 
All  motives  for  assailing  Mr.  Van  Buren  are  at  an  end ; 
trouble  and  difficulty  have  been  produced,  but  on  whom 
does  it  fall — who  suffers,  who  almost  staggers  under  the 
blow?  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  imprudent  advisers." 

In  July  there  arrived  in  Washington  Lewis  Cass,  who 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  been  in  the  govern- 
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ment  service,  to  take  the  War  Department.  Benton  and 
Van  Buren  were  discussing  him  one  evening  at  the  White 
House. 

"  An  able  man,  sir,  very  able,"  Benton  was  saying. 
"  He  has  been  Governor  of  Michigan  for  nineteen  yeais, 
ever  since  Madison  appointed  him.  Before  that  he  hud 
served  in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  and  in  1806  he  attracted 
Jefferson's  attention  by  his  active  measures  against  Burr. 
He  fought  through  the  War  of  1812,  and  at  the  battle  of 
the  Thames  he  served  as  volunteer  aide-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral Harrison." 

"  I  know  him,"  replied  Van  Buren.  "  He  is  one  of  the 
Ohio  men  who  have  come  to  the  front.  For  a  young 
state,  there  is  pretty  good  material  there." 

"  He  is  not  an  Ohi6  man.  He  was  a  lad  in  his  teens 
when  he  footed  it  across  the  Alleghanies  from  New 
Hampshire  with  his  father,  but  he  studied  law  in  that 
state  and  had  his  early  career  there.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  how  Ohio  got  two  land  grants  instead  of  one  during 
the  campaign  of  1828?" 

"  If  I  did  I  have  forgotten  it." 

"  Well,  in  that  campaign  Ohio  was  considered  a  doubt- 
ful state,  and  both  Clay  and  Jackson  were  in  hopes  of 
getting  its  electoral  vote.  It  happened  that  at  the  time 
Ohio  wanted  an  appropriation  of  half  a  million  acres  of 
public  land  in  behalf  of  the  most  popular  measure  then 
before  the  people  of  that  state,  the  construction  of  the 
Scioto  Canal.  I  foresaw  that  it  would  be  a  help  to  the 
General  to  have  his  adherents  support  such  a  bill,  and  I 
mentioned  it  to  one  of  his  friends  in  the  Legislature  on 
whom  I  knew  I  could  rely.  Clay  had  some  supporters 
also  in  that  body,  and  when  they  got  wind  of  what  Jack- 
son's friends  intended  they  made  haste  to  draw  up  a 
similar  bill  themselves.  But  we  were  keeping  an  eye  on 
them,  and  our  bill  was  introduced  first  and  by  some  man- 
agement it  was  favorably  considered  by  the  Committee 
of  the  whole,  and  its  passage  in  the  House  was  then  con- 
sidered certain.  You  know  Clay's  henchmen  never 
stopped  at  any  method,  so  that  they  could  gain  their 
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ends,  and  what  was  termed  in  debate  as  'an  extraordinary 
accident '  happened.  There  was  some  corrupt,  under- 
hand dealing,  and  the  second  bill  on  the  calendar  was 
passed  up  and  considered  before  any  one  discovered  what 
had  happened.  Then  the  Clay  people  were  jubilant,  for 
the  bill  passed  triumphantly,  and  they  went  about  de- 
claring that  the  Jackson  bill  was  killed,  for  the  state 
could  not  expect  two  grants  at  once.'' 

"  Not  unless  the  Ohio  people  had  the  nerve  to  claim 
the  lion's  share." 

"  They  not  only  claimed  it  but  got  it.  There  were  sev- 
eral conferences  among  the  General's  friends,  but  in  the 
first  innings  the  bill  was  rejected.  There  are  always  ways 
of  doing  things,  if  one  knows  how,  and  when  the  Clay 
bill  appeared  before  the  Senate  the  Jackson  bill  was 
added  as  an  amendment  when  it  came  up  for  concurrence. 
And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  State  of  Ohio  received 
two  land  grants  at  the  same  time,  and  got  a  million  acres 
instead  of  the  half  million  that  had  been  hoped  for.  That 
Scioto  Canal  ought  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  luckiest 
highway  that  ever  got  through  a  legislative  body.  Inci- 
dentally, Jackson  carried  the  state  in  the  election." 

Van  Buren  smiled,  the  deep,  quiet  smile  well  known  to 
his  intimates.  "  Ohio  has  started  out  well,"  he  said. 
"  If  she  keeps  up  to  this  pace  some  of  her  able  politicians 
will  soon  be  running  the  government." 

"  Oh,  they're  coaching  Harrison  for  the  White  House 
now,  but  I  reckon  we'll  give  the  General  another  turn  yet, 
and  it  may  not  be  Harrison's  time  even  then." 

To  this  hint  Van  Buren  gave  no  reply,  and  Benton  pres- 
ently continued:  "The  news  of  the  cabinet  explosion 
has  agitated  Kentucky,  and  Clay  has  written  to  a  friend 
here  that  there  has  been  a  great  cleaning  of  the  Augean 
stables  in  Washington." 

"  Clay  is  a  fine  farmer,"  observed  Van  Buren,  indiffer- 
ently, as  if  the  subject  did  not  interest  him.  "  He  has 
enough  down  on  that  remarkable  farm  to  satisfy  most  men. 
If  I  were  in  his  place  I  am  certain  I  should  retire  from 
public  life  and  content  myself  with  being  a  landed  pro- 
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prietor.  I  heard  the  other  day  that  he  has  fifty  full 
blooded  merino  ewes,  a  lot  of  Hereford  and  Durham 
cattle,  Arabian  horses,  Maltese  asses,  besides  pigs,  mules 
and  sheep  and  a  couple  of  counties,  I  believe,  in  corn  and 
hemp.  They  say  his  dairy,  too,  is  unsurpassed.  His 
wife  manages  it.  She  is  a  woman  of  unusual  ability." 

Benton  came  from  behind  his  hand,  where  he  had  con- 
cealed a  smile  at  the  child-like  suggestion  of  Van  Buren 
ever  retiring  from  public  life. 

"  Oh,  Clay  is  an  adept  in  more  lines  than  one,"  he  said, 
"and  he  certainly  owes  something  to  his  wife.  A  straight- 
laced  dame  who  thought  to  insinuate  a  reproof  to  his 
wife  for  his  gambling  propensities,  said  to  her,  '  Ah,  Mrs. 
Clay,  doesn't  it  distress  you  to  have  your  brilliant  husband 
so  addicted  to  cards  ?  '  Mrs.  Clay  looked  her  sweetly  in 
the  eye  and  replied,  '  Not  at  all,  dear  Mrs.  Morrison,  my 
husband  always  wins.' " 

"  The  women  are  running  Washington,"  said  Van 
Buren. 

"  They  have  been,"  corrected  Benton,  "  but  with  the 
new  Cabinet  perhaps  the  men  may  have  something  to 
say." 

The  new  Cabinet  was  composed  of  men  who,  as  a  body, 
were  superior  in  ability  to  their  predecessors  ;  Edward  Liv- 
ingston resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  and  became  the  Sec- 
retary of  State ;  Louis  McLane,  of  Delaware,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  ;  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  Secretary  of  War  ; 
Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  and  Roger  B.  Taney,  of  Maryland,  became  the  new 
Attorney-General.  These  gentlemen  all  had  "something 
to  say,"  in  the  management  of  affairs,  but  the  individual 
policy  of  the  President  has  left  a  history  on  record  which 
is  not  especially  trammeled  by  the  counsels  of  his  official 
advisers.  No  more  astute  move  was  ever  made  by  the 
most  skilful  political  managers  than  this  change  of  Cabinet, 
for  it  immediately  preceded  the  excitement  always  caused 
by  a  Presidential  campaign,  and  it  was  months  before  the 
Senate  could  meet  and  perhaps  refuse  to  confirm  nomina- 
tions. 
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June  had  witnessed  a  most  disgraceful  occurrence  be- 
tween Ingham  and  Eaton,  which  need  not  be  related  in 
detail.  "  Peg  "  and  The  United  States  Telegraph  were  the 
cause  of  it,  for  at  last  the  story  leaked  into  print.  After 
certain  publications,  some  correspondence  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  men,  and  the  letter  of  June  twentieth  from 
Eaton  to  Ingham  conveyed  a  distinct  threat  of  personal 
violence  whenever  the  two  should  meet.  On  the  next  day 
Ingham  went  armed,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Jackson,  accu- 
sing Eaton  and  others  in  his  employ,  or  under  his  bidding, 
of  attempting  to  assassinate  him.  The  President  wrote  a 
letter  to  each  of  the  men  named  by  Ingham,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  his  letter,  demanding  an  explanation.  Every  one 
denied  it,  and  Eaton  published  a  card  in  the  Globe.  On 
the  next  day  Ingham,  having  his  reasons  for  preferring  a 
city  other  than  Washington  for  his  residence,  left  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  Globe,  "  in  terror  and  disgust."  "  He  took 
the  whole  of  the  four  o'clock  stage,"  continues  the  same 
vivacious  chronicle,  "  and  induced  the  driver  to  make  ex- 
cellent time  to  Baltimore." 

"  Peg"  went  driving  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  while  the 
bomb  was  in  process  of  explosion,  and  smiled  more  sweet- 
ly than  ever,  probably  in  anticipation  of  her  career  as  the 
wife  of  the  Governor  of  Florida,  whither  Eaton  was  pres- 
ently sent  by  Jackson.  The  story  now  went  all  over  the 
country,  and  nothing  else  was  talked  of  during  the  sum- 
mer, unless  it  was  the  dread  of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  which 
was  ravaging  Europe,  and  threatened  to  invade  the  United 
States.  Our  sanitary  measures  were  then  very  imperfect, 
and  the  authorities  regarded  the  possibility  of  its  appear- 
ance with  horror. 

In  October  Webster  wrote  to  Clay,  urging  his  return  to 
the  Senate.  "  We  are,"  he  said,  "  to  have  an  interesting 
and  an  arduous  session.  Everything  is  to  be  attacked.  An 
array  is  preparing,  much  more  formidable  than  has  ever 
yet  assaulted  what  we  think  the  leading  and  important 
public  interests.  Not  only  the  tariff  but  the  Constitution 
itself,  in  its  elementary  and  fundamental  provisions,  will 
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be  assailed  with  talent,  vigor  and  union.     Everything  is 
to  be  debated,  as  if  nothing  had  ever  been  settled." 

The  nullification  and  anti-nullification  forces  were  fight- 
ing all  summer.  In  June  the  President  was  invited  to  a 
celebration  at  Charleston,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  to 
reply  in  a  letter  which  is  famous  for  the  stern  tone  in 
which  it  spoke  of  an  "  Independence  which  cannot  exist 
without  Union,"  and  of  a  "  united  not  less  than  an  inde- 
pendent people."  Calhoun  replied  in  a  justification  of 
nullification  that  covered  all  of  the  first  page  of  a  news- 
paper. South  Carolina  vowed  that  she  would  withdraw 
from  the  Union  unless  the  tariff  were  modified  at  the 
next  session. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

ROYAL  was  in  his  seat  in  the  House  when  the  memorable 
session  of  Congress  of  1831-32  opened,  but  in  January  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Nashville  on  account  of  the 
death  of  his  father  from  the  third  stroke  of  paralysis.  It 
being  impossible  for  his  mother  to  remain  alone,  both  he 
and  Ellen  offered  her  a  home,  but,  although  Royal  was 
anxious  to  have  her  go  to  Washington  with  him  and  give 
him  something  better  than  bachelor  lodgings,  she  declined 
and  went  with  Ellen  and  her  husband. 

"  I  am  not  fitted  for  social  life  or  for  meeting  any 
strangers,"  she  said,  "  and  I  will  stay  here  this  year,  at 
least,  until  I  can  recover  myself  among  my  old  friends. 
Perhaps  some  day  I  may  make  a  home  for  you,  my  son, 
if  you  do  not  sooner  make  one  for  yourself." 

It  was  only  the  second  time  she  had  made  any  allusion 
to  Royal's  unwedded  state  since  Jessamine's  marriage. 
Idolizing  him  as  she  did,  it  was  the  eternal  and  secret 
wish  of  her  heart  to  see  him  happily  married. 

"  I  do  not  know  of  any  immediate  prospect  of  matri- 
mony," he  had  replied  to  her.  "  What  is  the  use  of  offer- 
ing myself  to  first  one  and  then  another  fair  damsel,  only  to 
be  refused  ?  Why  not  try  matchmaking  yourself,  mother, 
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and  pick  me  out  a  good  wife?  I  assure  you  I  will  allow 
myself  to  be  led  to  the  altar  as  a  lamb  to* the  slaughter." 

Mrs.  Russell  sighed  to  herself  after  he  had  gone  out. 
Too  well  she  knew  what  kind  af  a  "  lamb  "  he  would  be  if 
the  marriage  halter  dangled  before  him.  After  winding 
up  some  family  affairs  and  putting  everything  in  good 
shape  for  his  mother,  Royal  wished  to  return  to  Washing- 
ton at  once,  but  found  himself  detained. 

The  death  of  his  father  had  renewed  every  old  close 
bond  between  the  two  families,  and  he  had  seen  more  of 
Jessamine  than  usual  for  several  weeks.  Basil  had  been 
more  friendly  than  was  his  wont,  seeming  to  have  for- 
gotten all  save  their  former  intimacy.  Royal  made  ail 
possible  haste  to  finish  up  his  business  and  get  away. 
Carroll  dropped  into  the  office  one  morning  and  found  him 
in  an  irritated  mood. 

"  I  shall  soon  drop  everything  and  take  the  next  stage," 
he  said.  "  Here  are  my  letters  this  morning,  and  enough 
in  them  to  make  any  war-horse  sniff  powder.  Here  is  a 
a  letter  from  Benton  ;  Van  Buren's  nomination  to  the 
court  of  St.  James  is  rejected.  Listen  to  what  Benton 
says :  '  I  was  sitting  next  to  Mr.  Moore,  of  Alabama, 
when  the  vote  was  declared,  and  I  said  to  him  :  You  have 
broken  a  minister  and  made  a  Vice-President.  The  peo- 
ple will  regard  this  refusal  to  confirm  as  a  coalition  of 
rivals.'  Moore  was  startled,  he  had  voted  against  Van 
Buren,  and  he  said  :  '  My  God,  why  didn't  you  tell  me 
that  before  I  voted,  and  I  would  have  voted  the  other 
way.'  ' 

"  It  will  make  Van's  political  fortune,"  replied  Carroll. 
Lewis  and  Benton  have  the  machinery  well  in  hand  for 
the  nominating  convention  next  spring,  and  we  will  then 
proceed  to  undo  what  has  been  done  by  that  convention 
of  National  Republicans  who  nominated  Clay  and  Ser- 
geant in  Baltimore  last  month.  Where  will  this  country 
be  when  Clay  is  President  ?  Imagine  it !  " 

"They  have  been  selected  chiefly  to  defend  the  bank. 
Biddle  and  his  advisers  are  pursuing  a  fatal  policy.  I 
had  a  talk  with  the  General  just  before  I  left  Washington, 
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and  I  know  from  what  he  said  that  he  would  probably 
withdraw  his  artillery  from  the  institution  if  they  would  be 
reasonable  and  make  certain  concessions,  especially  with 
regard  to  some  modifications  of  the  charter.  Dallas  pre- 
sented the  memorial  of  the  bank  asking  for  a  renewal  of 
the  charter  on  the  ninth,  and  it  is  now  the  subject  of  de- 
bate. I  must  get  back  and  take  a  hand  in  it." 

Carroll  looked  at  him  carefully.  "  We  expect  to  hear 
from  you  still  more  than  we  have.  This  is  evidently  to  be 
an  exciting  session,  and  the  bank  and  that  nest  of  traitors 
down  in  South  Carolina  will  be  rooted  out.  Everything 
depends  on  how  things  are  managed  before  next  fall.  It 
will  be  a  stiff  fight,  and  we  must  win  for  the  old  man." 

Royal's  eyes  burned  black,  in  the  old  way  under  ex- 
citement, and  he  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair.  "  We 
will  win.  I'm  going  to  take  off  my  coat  and  go  into  the 
battle  and  stay  in  it  till  it's  over.  Carroll,  there's  a  great 
man  in  the  White  House,  but  everybody  doesn't  know  it 
yet.  The  faith  of  the  masses  of  the  people  in  him  is  some- 
thing magnificent.  I  have  been  feeling  the  pulse  of  the 
country,"  he  nodded  toward  a  pile  of  newspapers,  "  and 
the  General  has  the  hearts  of  the  majority  of  his  country- 
men with  him.  The  more  they  pile  up  opposition  to 
him,  the  surer  he  will  be  to  win.  The  two  great  questions 
to  be  decided  are  the  bank  and  nullification.  The  latter 
carries  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction  in  its  core,  and  as 
for  the  bank,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  in  a  country 
which  is  a  republic,  it  is  a  monarchical  institution  which 
ought  not  to  exist.  We  shall  have  some  dangerous  people 
to  meet,  Clay  back  in  the  Senate  and  John  Quincy  Adams 
in  the  House,  but  Benton  and  Lewis  have  the  force  well 
organized  against  them.  The  campaign  next  summer 
will  be  a  warm  one  for  everybody.  I  suppose  the  op- 
position will  outdo  even  the  last  one." 

"  I  suppose  so.  Clay  will  certainly  stop  at  nothing. 
He  is  devoured  with  the  Presidential  ambition,  and  it 
will  be  his  ruin,  as  it  has  been  that  of  several  before 
him." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right.     Thank  heaven  the  chair  pf 
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the  Chief  Executive  does  not  yawn  before  my  vision.  I 
will  tell  you  something  else,  Webster  and  Clay  and  the 
other  supporters  of  the  bank  are  counting  without  their 
host  when  they  reckon  on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  masses 
for  a  great  moneyed  corporation  against  a  popular  hero 

like  Jackson.  As  for  Calhoun  and  what  he  represents " 

he  finished  with  a  gesture  of  disgust. 

"  Calhoun  is  worse  off  than  all  the  rest  together.  He 
blames  Van  Buren  for  his  break  with  the  General ;  he  has 
gone  on  record  in  the  session  of  1815-16  as  an  ardent  pro- 
tectionist, even  surpassing  Clay,  but  in  his  verbose  treatise 
on  nullification  that  filled  nearly  all  of  ihe  Pendleton  Mes- 
senger last  July,  he  used  every  argument  against  a  protec- 
tive policy  that  could  be  invented  !  " 

"  So  I  see.  I  have  a  marked  copy  here,  and  I  note 
especially  that  he  says  that  '  Nullification  is  the  natural, 
proper  and  peaceful  remedy  for  an  intolerable  grievance 
inflicted  by  Congress  upon  a  state  or  a  section."  '  He 
threw  the  paper  from  him  with  a  gesture  of  contempt. 
"  One  would  think  that  he  never  got  beyond  a  country 
cross-roads  schoolhouse.  This  is  the  sort  of  reasoning 
that  is  imposed  upon  the  people  through  the  Senate.  No- 
body but  Hayne  will  be  impressed  by  it  there.  Calhoun 
has  completely  shifted  his  point  of  the  compass  since 
1816.  He  used  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  Hamilton  pattern 
rather  than  of  the  Jeffersonian  order,  and  look  where  he  is 
now.  And  the  same  thing  has  done  it  that  lured  Clay 
from  the  sylvan  shades  of  his  Kentucky  farm  into  the 
arena  of  the  Senate — the  ambition  to  be  President.  Cal- 
houn knows  he  is  playing  his  last  cards  to  win,  and,  if  he 
does  not,  and  he  cannot  win  against  Jackson,  he  would 
rather  rule  in  South  Carolina  than  be  second  in  command 
at  Washington. 

"  Don't  forget  the  third  of  the  trio  who  would  like  to  be 
President— Webster." 

"  Yes  ;  especially  since  his  great  speech,  but  at  least 
Webster  would  save  the  Union,  and  no  one  would  care  if 
he  ate  twenty-nine  wheat  cakes  for  breakfast  and  called 
for  more." 
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"  Well,  slavery  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  and  the 
country  will  find  it  out  sooner  or  later." 

"  It  has  been  my  own  conviction  for  some  time."  A 
silence  fell  between  the  two  men,  as  though  each  was 
thinking  seriously.  Then  Royal  asked  :  "  By  the  way, 
Carroll,  what's  this  I  hear  about  Basil  selling  some  of  his 
land  and  slaves?  I  heard  a  rumor  about  it  the  other  day, 
but  I  could  scarcely  bring  myself  to  believe  it." 

"  I  thought  every  one  knew  it.  He  has  been  running 
through  the  property  rapidly.  He  always  was  inclined 
to  be  a  spendthrift,  you  know,  and  he  led  a  fast  life  in 
Washington  and  gambled  and  drank  and  dissipated  gener- 
ally, spending  much  more  than  was  necessary  even  for 
living  expenses.  He  has  squandered  most  of  what  was 
left  now,  and  is  heavily  involved." 

Royal  felt  a  qualm  in  the  region  of  his  heart,  but  it  was 
not  on  Basil's  account.  This,  then,  was  the  truth  behind 
the  scenes,  or  part  of  it.  Perhaps  she  was  unhappy  ! 
"  It's  too  bad,"  he  said,  speaking  with  indifference.  "  He's 
burdened  with  impulses  that  are  more  generous  toward 
himself  than  for  other  people.  You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  the  estate  is  really  gone  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  gone,  but  going,  almost  as  fast  as  if  it 
were  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer.  He's  been  trying 
to  raise  several  thousands  for  some  days  to  lift  a  mortgage 
that's  due,  but  his  credit  has  about  given  out.  How  soon 
do  you  think  you'll  be  going  back  to  Washington  ?  " 

"Just  as  soon  as  I  can  wind  up  matters  here.  I  have 
several  things  to  attend  to." 

That  afternoon  he  called  at  Basil's  house.  Jessamine 
greeted  him  cheerfully,  but  under  her  eyes  were  violet 
shadows.  She  seemed  languid,  but  brightened  percept- 
ibly as  he  entertained  her  with  a  fire  of  running  comment 
on  current  public  affairs,  and  within  less  than  half  an  hour 
she  had  rallied  to  almost  her  old  standard.  He  restrained 
the  tang  of  the  old  Adam  that  rose  within  him  and  in- 
quired if  she  expected  to  be  in  Washington  that  winter. 
She  hesitated  for  a  fraction  of  a  second,  then  said, 
gravely  : 
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4<  Oh,  really,  1  don't  know  yet.  I  had  a  delightful  time 
there  last  winter  and  I  haven't  forgotten  the  charm  of 
debates  in  the  Senate  and  squabbles  in  the  House,  and  a 
fight  with  the  President,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  Basil 
hasn't  been  very  well  of  late,  and  I  can't  say  just  what 
we'll  do." 

Royal,  looking  deeply  into  the  tranquil  wells  of  her 
eyes,  had  traveled  far  afield  in  his  imagination  while  she 
was  speaking,  and  a  vision  that  shook  him  to  his  soul  had 
passed  before  his  inner  sight.  He  heard  her  words,  but 
they  came  to  him  as  abstract  sounds  that  mean  nothing 
compared  to  what  his  brain  had  dared  conjure  up,  and  he 
caught  himself  wondering  if  she  really  believed  what  she 
said,  or  if  she  expected  him  to  believe  it.  When  she 
finished  speaking  he  was  silent  so  long  that  she  became 
nervous,  but  her  throat  contracted  and  she  could  not  utter 
a  word.  Finally  he  spoke. 

"  So  Basil  is  not  well?     I'm  sorry." 

The  utter  banality  of  his  speech  confounded  her.  With 
a  sense  of  new  conditions,  which  she  did  not  entirely 
grasp,  she  went  on  hastily,  and  with  unconscious  pathos 
and  entire  innocence  gave  an  apparently  candid  account 
of  Basil's  declining  health,  nothing  to  alarm,  she  declared, 
but  enough  to  cause  her  some  little  anxiety. 

"Yet  I  really  hope,"  she  ended,  "that  we  will  be  in 
Washington  soon  and  remain  until  spring ;  it  will  be  a 
change,  and  perhaps  I  may  hear  you  make  another 
speech." 

"  Which  would  you  rather  hear,  myself  or  Webster?  " 

"  Ah,  how  unkind  !  " 

"  To  you — never !  " 

"  Then  you  are  unkind  either  to  yourself  or  Webster, 
and  if  it  is  to  yourself "  she  paused. 

"  And  if  to  myself,  what  ?  " 

A  silence  that  seemed  as  if  it  might  spread  its  edges 
out  into  eternity  filled  the  room.  Royal,  whose  manful- 
ness  always  possessed  him  fully  at  sight  of  this  woman, 
was  tormented  with  a  vision  of  the  last  time  he  had  held 
her  in  his  arms,  a  moment  when  he  had  believed  that 
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nothing  could  ever  part  them,  a  moment  when  he  had 
thought  that  she  was  his,  soul  and  body. 

The  short  winter  day  was  growing  into  dusk  and,  as 
once  before,  several  years  previous,  Basil  stood  there  and 
was  speaking  to  them  ere  his  presence  was  fully  rec- 
ognized, yet — so  strangely  were  these  lives  intertwined — 
neither  Royal  or  Jessamine  was  startled.  In  the  cold, 
declining  daylight  that  streamed  in  through  the  Western 
windows,  the  record  of  the  past  two  years  might  be  clearly 
read.  He  was  sober,  but  bore  the  unmistakable  marks  of 
a  prolonged  debauch,  signs  which  once  seen  are  never 
forgotten.  Royal  read  them  at  a  glance  and  took  Basil's 
proffered  hand,  that  shook  so  that  he  could  not  hold  it 
out  steadily. 

He  wrung  Royal's  hand  with  spasmodic  energy  and 
declared  his  pleasure  at  seeing  him  effusively.  Then, 
turning  to  Jessamine,  with  a  peevish  note  in  his  voice,  he 
ordered  the  candles,  and  Royal  felt  his  heart  wither  with- 
in him  at  the  gentle  submission  in  her  tone.  The  blood 
mounted  rapidly  to  his  head  and  he  felt  his  heart  thump- 
ing and  he  knew  he  dared  not  stay.  So  he  did  what  he 
had  done  before,  he  went  away,  but  not  before  he  had 
had  a  word  privately  with  Basil  while  Jessimine  enter- 
tained a  casual  caller  for  a  few  minutes,  and  had  made  an 
appointment  with  him  for  the  next  morning  at  his  office. 

That  night  he  took  a  lonely  gallop  on  his  horse,  and, 
as  he  approached  the  town,  by  the  uncertain  light  of  a 
late  moon,  the  sound  of  voices  singing  to  the  twanging 
of  guitars  fell  on  his  ears,  and  as  the  snatch  of  an  old  and 
familiar  song  came  to  him  he  knew  that  serenaders  were 
out.  A  fresh  pang  struck  into  him.  Often  they  had 
gone  out  with  such  gay  companies  and  her  contralto  had 
blended  with  his  bass.  He  had  been  fighting  with  him- 
self all  the  long  evening,  and  when  he  believed  himself 
conquered  he  had  turned  his  horse's  head  homeward. 
Now  he  was  undeceived. 

He  rode  his  horse  into  the  high,  wet  grass  by  the  side 
of  the  road  and  reined  him  to  a  walk.  Narcissus  lifted 
his  feet  and  put  them  down  carefully,  as  though  enjoying 
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the  coolness  of  the  verdure,  on  which  the  first  snow  had 
not  yet  fallen,  in  an  uncommonly  mild  winter.  The 
sound  of  the  voices  came  nearer,  and  Royal,  acting  on  a 
sudden  impulse,  rode  into  a  side  street  and  among  the 
shadows,  while  the  gay  party  passed  by  and  went  further 
on.  He  felt  as  though  in  a  dream,  then  he  let  the  reins 
lie  loose  on  Narcissus'  neck  and  said  that  he  might  go 
whither  he  would.  Within  a  few  minutes  they  were  at 
Basil's  place. 

Out  in  the  road  it  was  moonlight,  but  there  were  dense 
shadows  along  the  edge  of  the  path,  and  Narcissus  was 
still  walking  slowly,  as  though  possessed  by  human  intel- 
ligence. Royal,  looking  toward  the  house,  saw  that  it 
was  dark,  save  for  one  light  in  the  upper  story.  Then, 
still  gazing,  he  saw  her  come  out  on  the  balcony  and  walk 
to  and  fro  in  a  trailing  white  gown.  Narcissus  moved  no 
more ;  he  was  held  still  with  a  firm  grip  on  the  bridle,  in 
a  black  shade  where  neither  man  or  beast  could  be  seen. 
She  believed  herself  alone,  for  her  hair  fell  over  her 
shoulders.  Royal  could  not  see  her  face  plainly,  save  in 
imagination,  for  fantastic  shades  fell  over  her  as  she  paced 
back  and  forth.  It  was  late,  after  midnight ;  Royal,  feel- 
ing his  horse  about  to  whinny,  put  his  hand  down  and 
held  his  nostrils,  holding  his  own  breath  the  meanwhile. 
She  continued  to  walk  to  and  fro,  and  her  nervousness, 
her  suffering,  communicated  itself  to  the  man  who  watched 
her.  Then  he  saw  her  start  suddenly  and  turn  toward 
the  window,  as  though  some  one  called  her,  and  before 
she  disappeared  within  he  saw  her  lift  her  hand  to  her 
eyes  and  he  could  have  sworn  he  saw  her  tears.  Then 
she  went  inside,  and  presently  the  light  disappeared. 
Feeling  as  if  he  were  suffocating,  he  rode  home. 

The  next  day,  before  noon,  Basil  called  at  his  office. 
When  he  left  a  certain  mortgage  had  been  transferred  to 
Royal,  and  Basil  had  more  ready  cash  than  when  he  came 
in.  One  condition  was  attached,  perfect  secrecy  as  to  the 
transaction. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  twenty-second  Congress,  which  sat  from  December, 
1831,  to  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  the 
following  July,  is  known  in  history  as  the  "  Bank  Veto 
Session,"  one  of  the  most  exciting  on  record. 

The  country  was  growing,  restless,  nervous,  impatient, 
eagerly  reaching  out  in  new  dominions  by  the  agency  of 
the  railroads  and  steamboats  that  were  just  beginning  to 
alter  modes  of  travel.  Invention  was  about  to  accomplish 
miracles,  and  we  of  the  present  day  can  scarcely  imagine 
the  phenomenal  popularity  of  such  a  common  and  indis- 
pensable article  of  household  use  as  friction  matches, 
which  were  invented  in  1829,  and  were  literally  hailed 
with  delight  by  the  nation.  Everything  was  growing, 
and  nothing  was  more  significant  than  the  development 
of  the  railroads.  It  sounds  almost  incredible  to  say  that 
when  Andrew  Jackson  entered  the  White  House  as  Presi- 
dent there  were  not  twenty-five  miles  of  railroad  on  the 
railway  map  of  the  United  States,  but  within  the  next 
decade  there  were  almost  three  thousand  miles,  most  of 
which  was  constructed  before  he  retired  to  the  Her- 
mitage. 

It  had  been  a  homely,  rural  nation  ;  methods  of  life 
and  of  travel  had  been  little  better  than  merely  primitive, 
and  sections  had  been  peculiarly  isolated,  but  now  all 
was  undergoing  a  process  of  change.  Manufacturing  in- 
dustries, especially,  were  increasing,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  still  young  country  there  were  signs 
of  capitalistic  combinations  against  labor.  With  the 
tremendous  and  wholly  unreasonable  antagonism  whose 
growth  we  have  witnessed  as  a  viewpoint  for  comparison, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  rise  of  a  breach  which 
never  should  have  existed  agitated  the  masses  beyond  all 
proportion,  and  in  the  first  ominous  mutterings  of  the  dis- 
turbance it  came  to  pass  that  the  people  looked  to  Jackson 
to  protect  their  interests  as  against  those  of  any  monopoly. 
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That  and  Jackson's  inveterate  hatred  of  paper  money 
were  the  original  causes  of  his  opposition  to  the  bank, 
but  when  to  these  were  added  the  arrogance  of  the  bank 
officials  and  the  determined  and  powerful  opposition  of 
his  bitterest  political  enemies,  it  would  surpass  the  scope 
of  any  imagination  to  believe  that  the  hero  of  New  Orleans 
would  not  wage  war  on  it. 

Royal  started  back  to  Washington  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  after  he  had  seen  Jessamine,  and  almost  directly 
on  arriving  he  called  at  the  White  House,  and  was  warmly 
welcomed  in  the  circle,  which  included  the  Donelsons,  Earl, 
the  portrait  painter,  who  has  left  a  number  of  paintings 
on  canvas  of  the  General,  Edward  Livingston  and  his 
wife,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Trist,  of  Virginia,  Mrs. 
Trist  being  a  favorite  granddaughter  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Mr.  Trist  for  years  an  intimate  friend  and  admirer  of 
Jackson.  It  was  an  informal  gathering,  after  the  manner 
dear  to  Jackson's  heart,  in  the  wide  living  room,  where 
the  great  open  fireplace  and  the  candles  in  their  old- 
fashioned  candelabra  illuminated  the  group.  Some  new 
hangings  had  been  added,  and  the  room  looked  more  cosy 
than,  before.  Jackson  took  Royal  by  both  hands  and 
declared  that  he  must  at  once  sit  down  and  tell  him  all 
about  matters  at  the  Hermitage,  of  affairs  in  Nashville, 
of  himself  and  his  family. 

"  If  it  were  not  for  these  people,"  he  added,  waving  his 
pipe  toward  his  guests,"  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do. 
I'll  be  out  of  all  this  some  day,  and  then  I'll  go  back  to 
the  Hermitage  and  nothing  on  earth  will  make  me  stir 
from  it  again." 

"  You  will  have  to  come  to  see  me,"  said  Livingston. 

"  And  me,"  said  Trist. 

"  Ah,  perhaps,  perhaps.  It  will  be  better  for  you  to 
come  to  see  me.  I  want  some  time  to  look  after  my 
horses.  Donelson's  going  to  bring  some  colts  here  in  the 
spring  that  I'm  going  to  put  on  the  race  track.  They're 
descendants  of  Truxton,  sir,  and  they're  great  colts.  I'll 
wager  they'll  show  their  heels  to  any  horseflesh  that's 
put  up  against  them." 
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"  Done  !  "  cried  Livingston,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
gamblers  of  the  day.  "  Done,  sir  !  My  inlaid  pipe,  which 
you  coveted  so,  against  your  hickory  walking-stick." 

"  By  the  Eternal,  sir,  that  walking-stick  is  sacrec1  and 
you  know  it.  Why  don't  you  ask  me  to  wager  the  pistols 
of  Washington  and  the  sword  that  was  presented  at  New 
Orleans?  " 

"  This  is  the  result  of  purchasing  a  relic,  instead  of 
accumulating  personal  mementoes  by  valor,"  said  Liv- 
ingston, resignedly.  "  Make  it  a  hundred  even,  then." 

"  I'll  take  that,"  said  Jackson.  "  But  you  ought  to 
know  better  than  to  lay  odds  against  my  colts." 

"  I  couldn't  lose  it  in  a  better  cause  at  least.  But  the 
race  is  not  yet  run,  and  even  a  descendant  of  Truxton 
may  lose." 

"  Uncle  Andrew,  said  Mrs.  Donelson,  "  I  am  really 
shocked.  Here  you  are  betting  in  the  White  House. 
What  would  people  say  if  they  knew  it  ?  " 

"  They  should  say,  my  dear,  that  even  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  the  right  of  a  private  gentleman 
among  his  friends  at  his  own  fireside.  At  any  rate,  if  the 
fireplace  itself  is  not  mine,  the  wood  that  is  burning  in  it 
is,  for  I  paid  for  it  out  of  money  from  the  farm.  Do 
you  think  I  will  leave  the  White  House  with  a  fortune  ?" 
he  asked,  turning  to  Royal.  "  I  do  not  live  like  a  nabob, 
yet  my  salary  is  inadequate  and  I  have  had  to  add  to  it 
from  my  own  resources." 

"  If  you  retire  with  a  fortune,  sir,  Biddle  can  take  care 
of  it  in  the  bank  for  you."  It  was  Livingston  who  spoke. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  who  would  have  dared  to  at- 
tempt a  joke  on  the  subject,  but  his  wife  was  startled. 
"  Edward  !  "  she  ejaculated,  under  her  breath. 

Jackson  calmly  lit  his  corn-cob  pipe,  looking  closely  at 
Livingston  the  while,  and  then  said  :  "  Sir,  I  am  convinced 
your  wife  would  make  a  better  Secretary  of  State  than 
you.  It  is  an  office  which  requires  at  least  ordinary  intel- 
ligence." 

"  I'll  write  my  resignation  after  I  go  home  to-night." 

"  How  would  you  like  to  exchange  Mr.  Livingston's 
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resignation    for  that   of  Clay  ? "  asked    Royal,  winking 
slyly  toward  the  Secretary. 

"  Let  him  stay  ! "  shouted  Jackson,  waving  his  pipe, 
with  a  familiar  gesture.  "  He  may  stay  in  the  Senate  till 
the  crack  of  doom.  I'll  beat  him.  Just  watch  me!  I'll 
beat  him." 

"  It's  only  a  question  of  time,  but  there's  plenty  to  do 
before  next  summer.  We  will  give  Clay  an  opportunity 
to  go  back  to  his  native  state  and  continue  to  raise  merino 
ewes." 

Royal  was  set  down  at  his  lodgings  at  the  evening's 
close  by  the  Livingstons,  but  the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing found  him  still  engrossed  in  a  deep  study  of  the 
questions  pending  in  Congress.  The  next  day  found  him 
in  his  seat  in  the  House,  where  he  remained  to  the  end 
of  the  session.  It  was  almost  six  months  from  that  time 
that  the  bill  granting  the  recharter  of  the  bank  passed 
the  Senate,  and  there  were  many  stormy  times  and  acri- 
monious debates,  in  both  branches. 

Clay  and  Webster  worked  for  the  bank  ;  the  Demo- 
crats, led  by  Benton,  bitterly  attacked  it,  and  the  storm 
raged  without  ceasing  during  all  the  winter  and  spring. 
Royal  took  a  stand  against  the  bank,  but  late  in  the  ses- 
sion incurred  the  General's  anger  by  refusing  to  vote  for 
the  report  of  the  committee  condemning  the  bank,  or 
rather  that  portion  of  the  committee  which  brought  in  a 
statement)  against  it.  A  minority  report  exonerated  it, 
and  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  a  special  report  which  he} 
presented  himself,  declared  that  the  affairs  of  the  banks 
had  been  conducted  with  as  near  an  approach  to  per- 
fect wisdom  as  the  imperfection  of  human  nature  per- 
mitted. These  voluminous  reports,  the  investigation 
having  been  asked  for  by  Benton,  fill  six  hundred  pages, 
and  cover  every  manner  of  charge  that  could  be  imagined 
against  the  management  of  such  an  institution.  The 
committee  worked  fifty  days  in  Philadelphia,  and  when 
their  labors  were  completed  Biddle  and  his  associates 
went  about  smiling  and  fancying  that  the  war  was  over. 
Benton  and  Clay  had  a  war  of  words  which  finally  rose 
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to  a  question  of  veracity  between  the  two,  and  both  were 
compelled  to  apologize  to  the  Senate,  each  explicitly  stat- 
ing, by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  he  did  not  apologize  to 
his  fellow  Senator.  But  as  Senate  dignity  has  not  im- 
proved since  that  day,  it  is  scarcely  worth  mention. 

Basil  and  Jessamine  came  to  Washington  in  the  late 
winter  and  stayed  about  a  month.  Royal,  who  had  be- 
come one  of  the  most  popular  beaux  of  the  capital,  might 
be  found  at  most  of  the  exclusive  affairs  in  private  houses, 
and  there  he  met  Jessamine  and  sometimes  Basil,  though 
the  dissipation  of  the  latter  had  now  become  so  well 
known  that  those  who  were  informed  knew  that  he  might 
usually  be  found  in  more  congenial  haunts  than  the  polite 
society  of  drawing-rooms.  His  figure  was  growing  heavy, 
and  he  had  acquired  the  bearing  of  a  man  about  town. 
Deep  in  his  heart  Royal  felt  as  though,  in  some  intangi- 
ble manner,  he  stood  between  Jessamine  and  some 
threatened  danger.  It  was  a  shadowy  idea  that  rarely 
took  on  the  form  of  a  definite  thought,  and  when  it  did 
he  tried  to  shake  it  off,  but  without  success. 

The  theater  was  not  the  established  form  of  amuse- 
ment in  those  days  that  it  is  now,  but  the  elder  Booth 
had  played  several  engagements  in  Washington,  to 
crowded  houses.  It  was  on  one  evening  when  he  was 
gi  'ing  his  historic  impersonation  of  Hamlet  that  Royal, 
ac^  ompanied  by  Donelson  and  two  others,  attended  the 
performance.  One  of  those  companions  was  John  C. 
Rives,  who  had  lately  become  the  business  manager  of 
the  Globe,  and  the  other  was  Nathaniel  P.  Willis.  A 
greater  contrast  than  these  men  presented,  both  mentally 
and  physically,  could  scarcely  be  imagined,  and,  together 
with  Royal  and  Donelson,  they  formed  a  striking  quar- 
tette. The  play-house  was  the  old  Washington  Theater, 
the  scene  of  many  histrionic  triumphs  at  the  capital,  and 
as  the  party  was  seated  Royal  found  himself  next  to 
Jessamine,  who  was  accompanied  by  Basil.  The  house 
was  rapidly  filling,  and  the  air  was  laden  with  that  ex- 
citement attendant  on  a  rare  performance  and  the  presence 
of  the  President  and  party  and  most  of  the  Cabinet  mem- 
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bers.  Jackson  entered  a  proscenium  box  just  before  the 
curtain  rose,  and  was  greeted  with  "  Hail  to  the  Chief" 
and  a  salvo  of  applause,  to  which  he  responded  by  smiling 
and  bowing  graciously.  With  him  were  the  Livingstons, 
Mrs.  Donelson  and  Blair. 

"  They  say  that  children  run  from  Mr.  Blair  and  cry 
when  they  see  him,"  said  Jessamine,  "  and  I  don't  wonder, 
Why  doesn't  he  wear  a  mask?" 

Rives  leaned  past  Royal  and  said :  "  I  hear  that  the 
Telegraph  is  getting  up  a  prize  beauty  contest  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  having  Blair  win.  Imagine  his  picture 
printed  all  over  the  first  page  the  morning  the  result  is 
announced ! " 

"  You  have  a  brutal  imagination,"  said  Willis.  "  Royal, 
can't  you  have  a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  forbidding 
this  cruelty  ?  " 

"  I'll  do  my  best,"  he  replied,  "  and  depend  on  Clay  to 
help  me  get  it  through  the  Senate." 

The  crowd  continued  to  pour  in  until  all  the  standing 
room  was  full,  and  the  interchange  of  comment  continued 
in  the  party.  Blair's  associate  was  destined  to  become  a 
prominent  and  influential  figure.  He  soon  won  the  title 
of  the  Anak  of  Washington  journalism,  and  he  well  de- 
served it.  He  was  six  feet  four  in  his  stockings  and 
weighed  over  two  hundred  pounds,  and  his  caustic  wit, 
his  fine  business  ability  and  the  warmth  of  his  friendship 
made  him  a  man  to  be  feared  and  admired  for  over  thirty 
years.  Twenty  years  later,  when  Blair  retired  from  the 
Globe,  he  became  its  sole  proprietor  and  owned  it  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  His  generosity  was  phenomenal,  and 
during  the  Civil  War  he  gave  to  the  wives  of  Union 
soldiers  who  had  enlisted  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
more  than  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Willis  had  lately  become  the  weekly  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Mirror,  and  he  was  following  hard  after  the 
personal  gossip  and  anecdote  that  had  been  introduced 
by  the  elder  Bennett  a  few  years  before.  Willis  was  then 
but  thirty,  handsome,  poetic,  imaginative  and  witty,  and 
the  slenderness  of  his  fine  figure  contrasted  strongly  with 
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Rives'  gigantic  form.  He  was  the  exact  age  of  Royal, 
and  the  two  had  been  mutually  attracted  from  the  hour 
of  their  meeting.  Most  of  the  notabilities  of  Washing- 
ton were  present.  As  the  curtain  went  down  on  the 
third  act  Booth  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  com- 
pelled to  make  a  speech.  Jackson  especially  admired 
Booth  and  led  in  the  curtain  call.  After  the  distinguished 
actor  had  been  permitted  to  retire,  Jessamine  turned  to 
Royal  and  asked:  "  Who  is  that  tall,  fine-looking  man  in 
the  box  opposite  the  General  ?  " 

"  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  Biddle  by  sight  yet  ? 
That  is  he." 

"  Two  presidents  in  the  house  at  once,"  said  Rives. 
"  I  must  make  a  note  of  it.  I  wonder  how  long  the 
country  will  hold  both  of  them  !  " 

"  I  hope  they  won't  make  faces  at  each  other,1"  said 
Willis,  anxiously.  "  The  responsibility  of  my  next  letter 
weighs  heavily  on  my  soul." 

"  Biddle  looks  as  calm  as  a  rock,"  said  Royal.  "  He 
comes  of  Quaker  stock,  and  they  say  that  he  has  never 
been  known  to  lose  his  temper." 

"  No  more  than  they  can  say  of  the  old  man,"  said 
Donelson. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Major,"  laughed  Jessamine. 
"  He  carries  it  with  him  all  the  time." 

"  There  are  the  Websters,"  said  Royal,  bowing  across 
the  house.  "  And  look  at  Houston,  in  the  dress  of  a 
Cherokee  Indian.  There  is  Philip  Barbour,  too.  Do 
you  know  the  story  Randolph  tells  of  him  and  his 
brother  James?  Some  one  met  Randolph  as  he  was 
coming  out  of  the  Senate  one  afternoon  and  asked  him 
what  was  going  on  in  Congress.  '  Not  much,'  he  replied. 
'  I've  been  in  the  Senate  listening  to  James  Barbour  and 
in  the  House  hearing  Phil.  James  fired  at  a  barn  door 
and  missed  it ;  Phil  fired  at  a  hair  and  split  it.'  " 

Basil  had  been  strangely  silent  during  the  evening,  yet 
his  attention  seemed  to  be  occupied,  and  Royal  dis- 
covered that  he  frequently ,  looked  toward  a  group  in  a 
box  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  The  most  conspicu- 
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ous  member  was  a  fleshy  Jewess,  over  dressed  and  laden 
with  jewelry.  Royal  was  certain  he  saw  her  smile  and 
bow  to  Basil.  As  they  passed  out  after  the  play  the 
group  of  which  Royal  was  one  became  temporarily 
separated  in  the  throng,  and  he  found  himself  with 
Jessamine.  Basil  had  disappeared,  and  Royal  saw  that 
he  was  engaged  in  friendly  conversation  with  the  Jewess 
and  her  party. 

"  Let  me  get  your  carriage  for  you,"  he  said.  "  It  is 
quite  late  and  the  crush  is  great." 

She  thanked  him  and  accepted  his  service,  and  when 
he  had  said  good-night,  he  went  back  into  the  foyer, 
where  the  crowd  had  not  yet  entirely  dispersed,  and  found 
his  companions  waiting  for  him. 

"  We  thought  you  were  lost  or  abducted,"  said  Donel- 
son.  "  Come  with  us.  We're  going  to  Gadsby's  for 
supper." 

Basil  came  up  and  addressed  him.  "  Come  with  me  a 
minute."  he  said,  "  and  meet  a  lady  who  has  not  seen  you 
for  years." 

Royal  hesitated  a  second,  then  Rives  expressed  a 
willingness  to  act  as  his  substitute,  and  he  went.  He 
was  presented  to  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marks,  the  latter  of 
whom  greeted  him  with  effusion  and  said :  "  Yes,  he  has 
changed  a  good  deal,  but  I  believe  I  should  have  known 
him  anvway.  I  knew  you  right  away,"  she  added,  to 
Basil. 

Royal  was  at  sea.  "  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "  but  you 
have  very  much  the  advantage  of  me.  I  have  not  the 
honor  to  recall  what  you  do." 

She  laughed :  "  Ah,  monsieur,  have  you  forgotten  the 
French  market  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  time  before  the 
battle  ?  " 

Thunder-struck,  he  avowed  his  recollection,  but  in 
frigid  terms  that  would  have  frozen  any  but  the  woman 
whom  he  addressed.  Then  he  excused  himself,  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  possible,  and  left  Basil  and  an  oily 
husband  dancing  attendance  on  her.  The  next  day  he 
learned  that  Mr.  Marks  was  a  money-lender.  In  May 
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of  influence  in  the  press  throughout  the  country  was 
arrayed  in  his  behalf.  But  never  was  there  such  perfect 
party  management  as  was  displayed  by  the  managers  of 
the  Jackson  adherents.  Van  Buren  in  New  York,  Ben- 
ton,  Lewis,  and  many  others,  who  had  learned  their 
tactics  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  worked  cease- 
lessly and  with  skill.  When  Congress  adjourned  the 
summer  heat  lay  thick  over  the  land  and  the  cholera 
stalked  like  a  hideous  phantom,  forecasting  the  ravages 
that  followed  in  its  train. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

LATE  in  the  month  of  June,  Henry  Clay's  tariff  bill 
had  been  passed  by  Congress.  It  was  one  of  the 
temporary  compromises  of  which  Clay  alone  was  capa- 
ble, and  proved  to  be  a  measure  which,  instead  of 
pacifying  South  Carolina,  as  it  was  intended  to  do,  only 
helped  to  bring  about  the  famous  "  Ordinance  "  of  the 
special  convention  in  the  following  November. 

Royal  was  invited  by  Van  Buren  to  visit  him  in  New 
York,  where,  besides  enjoying  his  first  sight  of  the  city, 
he  was  to  meet  the  large  circle  of  Van  Buren's  friends, 
and,  incidentally,  to  take  some  part  in  the  campaign. 
He  went  by  boat  from  Washington,  and  was  welcomed 
at  the  Battery  by  his  host,  Willis  and  Trist. 

"  I  wonder  you  are  not  afraid  to  come,"  said  Willis  to 
him,  as  they  drove  up  Broadway.  "  The  town  is  already 
panic-stricken  on  account  of  the  cholera,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  city  we  had  no  Fourth  of  July 
parade.  People  are  fleeing  by  the  score  every  day." 

"  I  wrote  him  that  he  need  not  come."  said  Van  Buren, 
"  and  he  is  here  of  his  own  free  will.  I  hope,"  he  added, 
"  that  you  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  it,  but  the  fact  is 
I  am  not  frightened  myself,  and  I  believe  the  authorities 
will  soon  check  it." 

"  So  far  as  being  in  New  York  is  concerned,"  replied 
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Royal,  "  I  presume  I  am  as  safe  here  as  anywhere  else, 
for  it  is  already  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans,  and  it  is 
reaching  out  into  the  West.  The  health  boards  of  some 
cities  have  forbidden  the  sale  of  all  meats  except  mutton. 
I  hope  such  a  measure  has  not  been  taken  here,  for  I 
shall  be  reduced  to  a  vegetable  diet,  and  I  have  a  fine 
appetite  for  beef." 

"  We  shall  be  able  to  feed  you  for  awhile,"  said  Van 
B.iren.  "  Our  authorities  are  having  a  terrible  fight  with 
the  disease,  and  new  hospital  wards  are  opened  almost 
daily.  Our  quarantine  regulations  are  really  to  blame, 
and  the  officials  have  found  it  out  when  it  is  too  late. 
They  ought  to  have  taken  warning  last  year,  but  last 
month  an  emigrant  ship  lost  nearly  fifty  passengers 
while  en  route  to  Quebec,  and  fifteen  days  later  the 
disease  was  here." 

"  My  wife  is  not  here,"  said  Trist,  "  but  she  bade  me 
lemember  her  to  you.  She  is  at  White  Sulphur  Springs 
with  a  party  of  our  Virginia  friends.  Indeed,  I  believe 
you  will  not  meet  very  many  of  the  fair  sex,  for,  owing, 
to  this  epidemic,  more  of  them  are  out  of  the  city  than 
usual.  I  suppose  some  gentle  damsel  will  write  you  by 
every  stage,  from  her  summer  watering-place  and  inform 
you  of  her  triumphs,  so  that  you  may  be  induced  to 
hasten  to  her  ;  but  I  give  you  fair  warning,  you  are  not  to 
go  until  after  you  have  made  some  speeches.  Duty 
before  pleasure,  you  know." 

"  We  consider  him  proof  against  woman's  wiles," 
laughed  Van  Buren.  "  Livingston  is  here,  and  will  dine 
with  us  to-night.  We  will  try  to  provide  you  with 
enough  fair  companions  to  render  your  stay  endurable." 

"  If  Van  Buren  cannot  do  that  no  one  can,"  said 
Trist,  making  a  sly  dig  at  the  well-known  propensity  of 
the  candidate  for  Vice-President.  "I  think  we  will  make 
you  remember  your  visit." 

Van  Buren,  a  widower,  lived  a  bachelor's  life,  and  was 
epicurean  in  his  tastes.  No  more  popular  man  ever 
crossed  the  threshold  of  a  drawing-room,  for  his  manners 
were  as  faultless  as  his  political  methods  were  successful. 
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His  polished  and  urbane  deportment,  his  scrupulous 
attention  to  dress,  his  perfect  self-possession,  which  no 
one  ever  saw  ruffled  for  a  moment,  his  conversational 
cleverness,  and  his  ability  to  charm  women,  all  combined 
to  make  him  more  than  welcome  wherever  he  appeared. 
He  had  been  sent  abroad  by  Jackson  as  minister  to  Eng- 
land before  his  nomination  was  presented  to  the  Senate, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  on  which  the  London 
newspapers  proclaimed  his  rejection  he  attended  a  dinner 
at  Prince  Talleyrand's,  who  at  that  time  was  representing 
Louis  Philippe,  and  not  a  man  present  received  more 
distinguished  attentions  and  more  sincere  expressions 
of  esteem.  With  complete  good  humor  he  had  returned 
to  New  York,  his  prestige  and  his  influence  undiminished, 
already  disproving  Calhoun's  prediction  to  a  friend  that 
he  was  killed,  "  killed  dead,  sir." 

There  was  a  party  of  four  that  night  about  Van 
Buren's  mahogany,  and  a  close  political  conclave  was 
held,  those  besides  the  host  being  Royal,  Livingston  and 
Trist.  The  menu  was  excellent,  the  wines  choice  and  the 
service  perfect,  and  they  talked  until  late  over  their  cigars 
on  a  veranda  overlooking  the  Hudson.  Nothing  but 
politics  had  been  mentioned,  but  at  midnight  Livingston 
turned  to  Royal  and  said : 

"You  must  meet  some  of  our  celebrities.  I  spoke  to 
Washington  Irving  about  you  the  other  day,  but  he  is 
out  of  the  city  just  at  present.  I  hear  that  he  was 
frightened  at  the  cholera.  The  fact  is,  if  it  gets  much 
worse  the  whole  country  will  be  so  terrified  that  the  people 
will  pay  no  attention  to  a  political  campaign.  New  Or- 
leans is  ravaged  by  it  now,  and  they  are  throwing  bodies 
into  trenches  with  quicklime.  It  looks  as  though  the 
city  might  almost  be  destroyed.  Whole  families  die 
every  day,  and  if  a  man  orders  a  coffin  for  a  friend  he  is 
likely  to  need  one  himself  before  the  other  one  can  be 
made.  It  is  now  in  Philadelphia,  Washington  and  Balti- 
more, and  there  is  little  less  than  panic  in  all  of  those 
cities.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  run  away  from  it  ;  there  is 
neither  more  nor  less  danger  here  than  anywhere  else," 
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"If  there  is  a  panic  at  hand,"  said  Royal,  "then  it  is 
the  time  above  all  others  when  we  must  give  no  sign,  but 
must  prosecute  our  work  with  the  utmost  diligence.  The 
situation  is  rendered  all  the  more  difficult  by  such  a 
plague,  and  we  must  show  a  brave  and  united  front." 

A  set  of  speeches  was  scheduled,  and  within  a  week 
Royal  had  made  two  that  delighted  Livingston  and  Van 
Bnren  and  won  him  mu-ch  praise,  even  in  the  opposition 
press.  Despite  the  grim  shadow  of  the  dread  disease, 
which  was  daily  carrying  off  scores,  the  activity  of  both 
parties  continued  unabated.  Cartoons  raged  as  violently 
as  the  epidemic,  and  that  one  had  a  wide  circulation  rep- 
resenting Jackson  receiving  a  crown  from  Van  Buren  and 
a  scepter  from  his  Satanic  Majesty.  Jackson  and  Clay 
were  also  shown  as  jockeys,  riding  toward  the  White 
House,  Clay  ahead  and  Old  Hickory  bringing  down  the 
whip  on  his  horse's  flanks. 

The  horrors  of  the  cholera  were  only  equaled  by  its  re- 
appearance several  years  later,  though  the  scourge  of 
1832  cost  more  lives  than  its  successors,  owing  to  the  im- 
perfect health  regulations  of  the  cities,  especially  the  sea- 
ports. Within  ten  days  after  Royal's  arrival  in  New 
York  an  average  of  three  hundred  persons  daily  were 
being  stricken  by  the  disease,  and  over  one  hundred  died 
every  day  for  almost  a  month.  An  unparalleled  terror 
seized  the  inhabitants  ;  grass  grew  in  some  of  the  streets  ; 
block  after  block  of  shops  were  closed  ;  business  was 
paralyzed  ;  a  constant  train  of  funerals  wound  its  way 
through  the  thoroughfares  and  grim  death-wagons  ap- 
peared unexpectedly  at  festal  occasions. 

The  contrast  presented  by  these  grewsome  sights  and 
the  nightly  festivities  of  a  political  nature  was  one  which 
probably  has  never  been  equaled.  It  was  as  though 
Death  and  Ambition  ran  a  race,  for  scarcely  would 
the  rattle  of  the  death-cart  die  away  before  a  noisy 
procession  would  arrive,  bearing  transparencies,  hickory 
poles  of  gigantic  dimensions,  live  eagles  carried  on  lofty 
poles,  like  the  old  Roman  standards,  and  all  these 
heralded  with  fifes,  drums  and  shouts.  $ome  of  these 
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processions  stopped  at  the  houses  of  prominent  Jackson 
leaders  to  give  vent  to  cheers,  while  at  the  steps  of  the 
opposition  men  they  halted  long  enough  to  give  three,  six 
or  nine  groans. 

It  was  on  an  evening  of  early  August  that  Royal  was 
to  make  his  first  open-air  address.  They  bantered  him 
about  it  good-naturedly  at  dinner  that  day  and  reminded 
him  that  he  would  speak  to  an  audience  different  from 
that  of  the  House. 

"  No  matter,"  he  replied,  gaily.  "  I  feel  quite  fit,  and 
I  think  I'll  be  equal  to  it.  Have  I  not  been  good?  "  he 
asked,  of  Van  Buren.  "  I  have  not  shirked  once,  and 
now  this  is  my  last  speech  but  one.  After  that  I 
shall  ask  your  kind  permission  to  go  home." 

"  You  may  go,"  replied  Van  Buren,  whose  heart  he  had 
completely  won,  and  here's  to  your  safe  return."  He 
lifted  his  glass  and  they  drank  to  him. 

A  few  hours  later  he  faced  the  throng  in  the  great  open 
space,  and,  looking  down  into  their  eager,  upturned  gaze, 
he  told  them  what  the  administration  of  Jackson  had 
done  for  the  country,  and  what  it  would  do  in  the  future, 
if  he  were  reflected.  With  force  and  eloquence  he  made 
a  stirring  plea,  and,  in  the  soft  summer  night  air,  the 
light  of  the  torches  illuminating  his  handsome,  clean-cut 
face,  he  made  an  impressive  figure.  In  the  midst  of  a 
fiery  peroration,  an  ambulance  rumbled  noisily  by  over  the 
stones,  and  there  was  a  commotion  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  crowd. 

"  Fear  nothing,"  he  cried.  "  Death  itself  cannot  stop 
the  progress  of  our  beloved  country  if — "  he  put  his  hand 
to  his  head  and  staggered  back.  Livingston  sprang  to  his 
side,  supporting  his  reeling  limbs,  and  others  hastened  to 
him  with  water  and  bent  solicitously  over  him.  He 
waved  them  away. 

"  Leave  me,"  he  gasped.  "  I  am  stricken."  He  lapsed 
into  unconsciousness. 

"Oh,  my  God!"  cried  Trist.  "  He  has  killed  himself 
in  his  work.  It  will  break  the  General's  heart.  The 
crowd  was  already  fleeing  in  terror.  No  one  dared  stay 
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with  him.  In  less  than  five  minutes  an  ambulance  had 
landed  him  in  a  ward  of  the  nearest  hospital,  and  he  was 
unconscious  under  the  ministrations  of  the  doctors. 

"  If  he  dies,"  said  Trist,  sobbing,  "  I  do  not  know  how 
we  will  dare  tell  Jackson.  Oh,  why  did  we  let  him  come 
here  ! " 

Before  they  took  him  out  of  the  ward,  New  York  had 
passed  through  the  climax  of  that  summer  of  horror,  and, 
although  it  was  months  before  the  country  was  free  of  the 
disease,  the  worst  was  virtually  over.  But,  ere  the  middle 
of  August,  about  twenty-six  hundred  persons  had  died  of 
it,  in  New  York,  and  the  death  rate  in  a  number  of  other 
cities  was  appalling,  while  New  Orleans,  as  said  by  one, 
was  a  vast  morgue  ! 

While  this  pall  hung  over  the  land,  Royal  was  able  to 
be  taken  away  from  the  hospital,  and  one  week  later  he 
began  the  long  journey  to  Nashville.  Of  his  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds,  he  had  lost  forty,  and  his  clothes  hung 
loosely  on  his  shrunken  limbs.  The  clear,  strong  voice 
that  had  rung  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  was  now  a 
weak,  piping  sound,  and  his  eyes  were  like  hollow  wells 
in  the  white  frame  of  his  face. 

Trist  went  with  him  and  cared  for  him  with  tender 
watchfulness  all  the  way.  At  Nashville  they  took  him  at 
once  to  Ellen's,  and  there,  surrounded  by  the  family 
circle,  and  with  every  attention  lavished  on  him,  he  passed 
the  rest  of  the  summer  in  a  semi-invalidism  that  taxed  his 
patience  to  the  utmost.  Robert  and  Ellen  were  devoted 
to  him,  and  the  latest  baby,  a  beautiful  girl,  and  his  name- 
sake, now  a  fine,  growing  boy,  helped  to  divert  him,  but 
his.  strength  did  not  return  rapidly  and  his  enforced  inac- 
tivity was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear.  Jackson,  ac- 
companied by  Blair  and  other  close  friends,  had  returned 
to  the  Hermitage  but  a  few  days  before  him,  and  they 
came  to  see  him  at  once,  as  did  Donelson,  Carroll,  and  the 
gallant  Coffee,  now  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  their 
affection  touched  him  deeply. 

Jackson  came  just  as  he  had  heard  the  news,  in  boots 
and  riding  clothes,  and  hurried  across  the  room  with  both 
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hands  held  out.  Royal  smiled  feebly.  "  How  are  you, 
General  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  sir." 

They  were  words  with  which  Jackson  was  wont  to  greet 
all  whom  he  met  in  his  daily  walks  about  Washington. 
He  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not  utter  a  word,  and  he 
pressed  his  hands  with  tears  in  his  eyes'  until  Donelson 
shifted  the  pillows  and  began  to  talk  cheerily  of  some 
trifle. 

As  time  wore  on,  his  continued  feebleness  irritated  him 
until  it  became  unendurable.  "  I  simply  cannot  stand  it 
any  longer,"  he  said  to  Donelson,  one  morning.  "  Here 
I  am,  with  nothing  in  the  world  the  matter  with  me  ex- 
cept that  I  am  not  very  strong,  and  the  doctor  and  all  of 
you  are  in  league  to  coddle  me  and  keep  me  an  invalid  all 
the  rest  of  the  summer.  I  tell  you  I  won't  stand  it.  I 
have  to  have  something  to  do." 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  said  Donelson.  "  We  are  swamped 
with  campaign  correspondence  out  at  the  Hermitage,  and. 
as  you  know  all  the  ropes,  I  think  we  can  turn  part  of  it 
over  to  you.  Lewis  and  myself  have  been  wading  up  to 
our  necks  in  some  stuff.  You'll  have  enough  to  do  if  you 
take  hold." 

"  All  right,  and  bring  me  some  papers  too.  I  want  to 
know  what's  going  on  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy." 

"  This  is  all  very  fine,  Royal,  but  you'll  need  an  amanu- 
ensis." 

"  Never  mind  my  amanuensis.  Just  turn  some  of  that 
correspondence  over  to  me  to-morrow." 

Jessamine  had  seen  him.  Clad  in  white  she  glided  into 
the  room  one  evening  at  sundown  and  silently  sat  'down 
by  him.  Royal,  who  had  had  a  nervous  and  depressed  day. 
felt  something  inexpressibly  comforting  in  her  mere  pres- 
ence, and  when  he  sighed  heavily  and  wearily  leaned  back, 
utterly  relaxed,  it  seemed  as  if  some  heavenly  visitant,  in 
human  guise,  had  descended  to  his  couch.  He  closed  his 
eyes  and  felt  the  soft  touch  of  her  hand  on  his  forehead. 
A  moment  later  he  was  sound  asleep,  and  when  the  doctot 
came  in  he  said  to  her:  "You  have  given  him  the  best 
medicine  he  has  had." 

23 
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The  next  day  Basil  had  dropped  in  ;  he  was  so  far  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  that  Royal  was  glad  when  he  was 
gone.  Ellen  and  his  mother  told  him  that  all  their  inti- 
mate friends  could  more  than  guess  that  Jessamine  had  a 
wretched  married  life,  but  she  wore  her  old  smile,  carried 
her  head  high  and  said  nothing. 

"  She  has  been  coming  here  oftener  of  late,"  said 
Ellen,  "  and  I  am  so  glad.  She  seems  to  enjoy  the 
children." 

Royal  said  nothing,  but  he  spent  most  of  the  night  in 
thinking.  On  the  same  day  that  Donelson  rode  down 
from  the  Hermitage  with  the  first  installment  of  letters 
and  papers,  Ellen  and  Jessamine  were  in  the  room  when 
he  arrived. 

"  Here  they  are,"  he  announced,  "  and  by  the  time  you 
go  through  this  stuff  you'll  be  either  more  or  less  than 
convalescent.  Blair  says  you  are  to  write  an  editorial  on 
nullification  as  soon  as  you  feel  like  it.  I  see  you  have 
engaged  two  private  secretaries." 

"  I  have  more  arduous  duties  than  any  secretary,"  said 
Ellen.  "  Perhaps  he  can  get  along  with  one." 

Donelson  turned  to  Jessamine.  "  When  you  need  any 
assistance,  call  on  me.  You  see,  I'm  scrivener  to  the 
President,  and  I  know  a  thing  or  too." 

"  Don't  mind  him,"  said  Royal.  "  I  was  the  General's 
private  secretary  first,  and  I  taught  him  all  he  knows." 

"  You  forget,"  said  Jessamine,"  that  when  I  was  a  little 
girl  I  was  a  favorite  of  the  General,  and  he  probably  knows 
more  than  both  of  you." 

Donelson  took  his  departure  in  a  moment,  and  Royal 
said:  "I'm  going  to  take  a  hand  in  the  campaign  after 
all.  Do  you  want  to  help  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  may  I  ?  " 

"Why  not?  Someone  has  to.  You  might  begin  by 
reading  me  those  letters." 

That  was  the  beginning.  Then,  all  the  rest  of  that 
summer  and  well  into  the  fall  he  was  able  to  see  her  almost 
daily.  Death  had  nearly  claimed  him  for  its  own,  and,  as 
frequently  happens  after  such  a  seizure,  the  moral  nature 
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was  in  the  ascendency,  and  his  passions  were  in  an  abey- 
ance he  had  not  known  for  many  years.  As  soon  as  his 
mind  was  occupied  he  began  to  regain  tranquillity,  and 
though  his  physician  at  first  granted  him  but  a  short  time 
each  day  for  his  coveted  recreation,  it  was  balm  to  him. 
Never,  as  long  as  he  had  known  Jessamine,  had  he 
been  able  to  see  her  without  desire,  but  now  the  spiritual 
.lower  of  an  unselfish  love  crowned  whitely  the  red  and 
ardent  passion  that  had  possessed  him  utterly,  and,  com- 
muning with  his  soul  in  the  depths  of  wakeful  nights,  he 
reached  out  to  her  with  strong  and  tender  sympathy, 
and  vowed  to  cast  a  ray  of  sunlight  across  her  path.  Phys- 
ical weakness  had  laid  him  low,  but  the  real  man  within  him 
was  never  so  strong.  He  yearned  over  her  in  his  heart 
with  the  exquisite  pain  of  a  love  that  is  willing  to  lay  down 
life  for  the  beloved,  and,  day  by  day,  he  studied  her,  tried 
to  find  some  avenue,  but  she  folded  reserve  about  her  like 
the  petals  of  a  flower  beaten  in  the  rain,  and  he  was  baf- 
fled. But  his  thoughts  would  not  leave  her,  and  night 
after  night  she  was  the  last  image  in  his  brain  ere  sleep 
came  tardily,  the  first  that  rushed  across  him  with  return- 
ing consciousness. 

Donelson  kept  him  supplied  with  correspondence,  and 
from  a  bed  of  convalescence  Royal  sent  out  scores  of 
letters  displaying  all  his  energy  and  spirit,  until  Donelson 
declared  that  he  was  "  as  good  as  new."  Nashville  was 
spared  the  havoc  of  the  cholera,  though  the  disease  in- 
deed appeared  and  gave  the  city  a  panic  while  it  lasted. 
It  was  on  a  day  when  two  prominent  citizens  had  sud- 
denly died  of  it  that  Jessamine  came  in  looking  very  pale. 
His  heart  sank  within  him.  "Do  not  look  that  way,"  he 
said.  '•  Remember,  more  people  die  of  fright  than  of  the 
disease.  Keep  up  your  spirits." 

She  looked  at  him  gravely.  "  I  am  not  frightened," 
she  said,  and  her  tone  was  hollow.  "  I  am  grieved  for 
Ellen.  You  know  she  is  almost  hysterical  about  the 
children.  Robert  has  not  dared  to  leave  her  all  the  morn- 
ing. What  is  there  to  be  frightened  about  ?  "  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  strange,  faint  little  smile  that  frightened 
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Royal.  "  We  all  have  to  die  sometime.  Why  not 
now? '' 

Despite  himself,  he  was  shaken  to  the  core  of  his  soul. 
Jessamine  to  speak  this  way !  Jessamine,  who  had  al- 
ways been  so  fond  of  life  !  She  stood  before  him,  tall 
and  beautiful  in  a  white  gown,  and  she  had  a  look  in  her 
eyes  that  meant  indifference  to  life  or  death. 

"  Jessamine,"  he  said,  with  a  dry  tongue,  "  what  is  the 
matter  ?" 

"  Nothing.     Am  I  not  right?  " 

"  Listen,"  he  said,  and  he  would  have  uttered  the  words 
though  he  knew  that  his  life  would  pay  the  penalty. 
"  Listen,  Jessamine,  to  what  I  say."  He  went  on 
solemnly  and  slowly  :  "  As  long  as  I  live,  as  long  as  I  live, 
you  understand  ?  "  He  paused  until  she  nodded — "  You 
are  never  to  say  such  words  again,  either  to  me  or  to 
any  one  else.  I  forbid  you  to  say  them,  and  I  wish  you 
to  promise  me,  you  will,  won't  you  ?  that  you  will  not 
think  such  a  thing  again  if  you  can  help  it,  and  you  can 
if  you  try.  Do  you  promise?" 

Into  her  pale  face  the  color  flashed  again,  a  light 
beamed  in  her  eye.  "  I  promise,"  she  said,  "  and  I  will 
not  break  my  word."  She  paused,  and  a  deep  stillness 
fell  between  them,  then  she  added,  looking  him  straight 
in  the  eyes,  "  I  am  glad  you  asked  me  to  promise."  She 
turned  and  left  the  room,  but  he  felt  as  though  he  had 
won  a  battle. 

Her  assistance  was  valuable  to  him.  Her  intelligence 
was  the  equal  of  his  own,  and  he  felt  a  new  and  delicious 
pleasure  in  her  feminine  comments  and  her  quick,  womanly 
intuition.  For  the  first  time  in  several  years  he  enjoyed 
the  joys  of  home  life,  his  mother,  sister,  the  children  and 
the  most  devoted  of  brothers-in-law,  and  the  change  was 
not  unwelcome. 

Calhoun  played  every  chord  on  the  theme  of  nullifica- 
tion all  that  summer.  The  mania  for  the  Presidency  had 
possessed  him  utterly,  and  he  was  resolved  to  control  his 
State,  and,  through  that,  the  South.  Clay's  bill  had  in- 
flamed the  whole  Southern  section  by  its  protective  policy, 
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and  Calhoun  deliberately  used  the  discontent  for  his  own 
purposes.  It  was  easy  enough ;  for,  as  a  prominent 
Southerner  said,  the  people  of  his  section  believed  that 
the  entire  population  of  New  England  was  born  with 
their  eye-teeth  cut,  and  were  fed  on  fox-ears  and  thistle- 
tops.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  August  Calhoun  published 
his  third  exposition  of  nullification,  and  his  biographers 
assert  that  "  it  was  the  final  and  classical  exposition  of 
the  theory  of  State  sovereignty,  and  nothing  new  has 
ever  been  added  to  it."  Probably  not,  when  among  other 
assertions,  he  says:  "  so  far  from  the  Constitution  being 
the  work  of  the  American  people  collectively,  no  such 
political  body,  either  now  or  ever,  did  exist." 

It  makes  strange  reading  in  these  days :  nullification 
declared  to  be  "  the  great  conservative  principle  of  the 
Union  ; "  "  It  belongs  to  the  State,  as  a  member  of  the 
Union,  in  her  sovereign  capacity  in  convention,  to  deter- 
mine definitely,  as  far  as  her  citizens  are  concerned,  the 
extent  of  the  obligation  which  she  has  contracted  ;  and 
if,  in  her  opinion,  the  act  exercising  the  power  in  dispute 
be  unconstitutional,  to  declare  it  null  and  void,  which 
declaration  would  be  obligatory  on  her  citizens." 

No  wonder  the  country  was  agitated  and  that  sectional 
feeling  raged  with  the  utmost  bitterness,  when  the  most 
brilliant  leader  of  the  South  deliberately  announced  him- 
self as  the  champion  of  such  a  dangerous  doctrine. 

The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  act  calling 
a  convention  of  the  citizens,  and  that  convention  met  on 
the  nineteenth  of  November,  its  one  hundred  and  forty 
members  comprising  the  aristocracy  of  the  State,  the 
Hamiltons,  Haynes,  Butlers,  Pinckneys  and  others,  who, 
with  the  rash  valor  of  the  South,  were  willing  to  shed 
their  blood  for  a  fancied  grievance. 

Five  days  later  the  convention  passed  the  Ordinance, 
declaring  that  the  tariff  law  of  1828  and  the  amendment 
of  1832  were  null  and  void  ;  that  no  duties  under  the  law 
should  be  paid  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  after  the 
first  day  of  February,  1833  ;  that  any  attempt  to  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  con- 
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tempt  of  the  court  from  which  the  appeal  was  taken ; 
that  every  office  holder  was  called  upon  to  obey  the 
Ordinance.  The  fifth  article  was  lengthy  in  its  wording, 
but  distinctly  said  that  if  the  government  attempted  to 
enforce  the  law,  "  South  Carolina  will  no  longer  consider 
herself  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union." 

Robert  Y.  Hayne  was  elected  governor,  and  the  legis- 
lature of  December  was  composed  almost  entirely  of 
nullifiers.  Warlike  preparations  filled  the  State  ;  buttons 
and  medals  were  struck  bearing  the  inscription  :  "  John 
C.  Calhoun,  First  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy." 
Hayne's  seat  in  the  Senate  being  left  vacant,  Calhoun  was 
elected,  and  when  he  left  for  the  opening  of  Congress  the 
people  he  left  behind  him  were  ready  for  war  at  a  mo- 
ment's  notice. 

Jackson  was  informed  of  the  progress  of  affairs,  and 
sent  secret  orders  to  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Charles- 
ton. About  the  same  time  that  Calhoun  issued  his  in- 
flammatory address,  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
went  over  to  the  opposition  and  came  out  for  Clay  and 
Sargent.  The  defection  of  this  influential  organ  carried 
others  with  it,  and  eight  or  ten  lesser  lights  followed  its 
example,  but  Blair  thundered  defiance  in  the  Globe.  His 
confidence  was  justified.  In  November  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory  for  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  took  the  country 
by  storm.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  electoral 
votes,  Jackson  received  two  hundred  and  nineteen,  and 
Van  Buren  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine.  When  Con- 
gress met,  on  the  third  of  December,  civil  war  seemed 
imminent. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

NOTHING,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  that  remarkable 
body,  the  United  States  Senate,  has  ever  been  so  well  cal- 
culated to  appeal  to  the  humor  and  the  logic  of  the  human 
understanding  as  the  moment  when  Calhoun  took  the  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution.  A  man  actively  engaged  in 
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endeavors  to  destroy  the  central  power  of  the  Union  calmly 
stood  before  the  crowded  galleries  of  the  somewhat  dingy 
Senate  chamber,  and  in  a  firm,  clear  voice  solemnly  prom- 
ised to  uphold  the  great  bulwark  founded  by  our  fathers  ! 
On  his  journey  from  South  Carolina  to  Washington,  one 
of  his  biographers  asserts  that  he  met  as  many  averted 
faces  as  Luther  on  his  way  to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  but 
ever  and  anon  some  friend  pressed  his  hand  and  bade  him 
go  on,  and  in  the  name  of  God  fear  nothing.  Having 
sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  which  he  was  aiming 
to  destroy,  he  took  his  seat  and  occupied  himself  with 
accumulated  correspondence. 

Jackson's  message,  read  on  the  opening  of  Congress, 
was  so  carefully  worded  that  it  did  not  reveal  the  excited 
condition  of  the  country  and  the  critical  state  of  political 
affairs.  The  disappearance  of  the  cholera  was  referred  to 
with  the  gratitude  it  deserved,  and  with  a  joy  which  he 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  reference  was  made  to  the  fact 
that  on  the  first  of  the  next  January  less  than  seven 
millions  of  the  national  debt  would  remain,  and  this  would 
be  wiped  out  within  a  few  months.  With  regard  to  the 
tariff,  recommendations  were  made  which  pointed  to  the 
relief  of  the  South  ;  the  bank  was  again  attacked  ;  and  the 
President  made  his  favorite  recommendation  that  the 
public  lands  should  be  sold  to  settlers  at  a  meiely  nominal 
price,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  general  govern- 
ment should  transfer  the  public  lands  to  the  several  states 
within  whose  boundaries  they  lay. 

It  lacked  but  a  few  days  of  the  last  of  November  when 
Royal  arrived  in  Washington,  and  he  \vcnt  at  once  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  General.  "  He  is  alone,"  said  Bond- 
son,  "  and  excited.  He  has  just  received  the  full  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  South  Carolina  Convention,  and  1 
doubt  if  he  will  see  you  or  any  one." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Royal,  "  merely  present  my  re- 
gards to  him  and  say  that  I  will  call  again  when  it  will  be 
convenient  for  him  to  see  me." 

In  less  than  two  minutes  Royal  was  ushered  into  Jack- 
son's private  office,  where,  seated  at  the  desk  in  ordinary 
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attire,  his  pipe  lying  unlighted  by  his  hand,  he  was  writing 
with  the  force  and  rapidity  of  which  he  alone  was  capable. 
The  immense  steel  pen  which  he  habitually  used  was  being 
made  to  travel  across  the  sheets  with  such  vigor  that  the 
wet  pages  glistened  all  over  the  top  of  the  desk.  He 
looked  up  and  greeted  Royal,  and  then  continued  writing, 
saying  only :  "  Read  that,  sir.  and  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  it."  He  indicated  the  loose  sheets,  and  Royal  read 
them  as  they  flowed  from  Jackson's  pen.  This  Nullifica- 
tion Proclamation  cannot  be  quoted  here,  on  account  of 
its  length,  but  it  is  on  record  as  the  most  characteristic 
production  ever  created  by  Jackson's  brain.  In  it,  with 
a  fire,  force  and  eloquence  worthy  of  the  highest  quality 
of  statesmanship,  the  President  upheld  the  Constitution, 
answered  every  argument  of  the  nullifiers,  and,  first  with 
pathos  and  then  with  authority,  warned  the  people  of  the 
discontented  State  that  any  ill-advised  attempt  to  resist 
the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  laws  would  be  met  with 
the  full  force  of  the  government.  But  the  paper  is  not  a 
series  of  threats ;  instead,  Jackson,  who  was  in  reality 
moved  to  the  profoundest  depths  of  his  nature  by  the 
impending  danger,  wrote  with  such  pathetic  touches  as 
appear  in  but  few  state  papers.  When  he  had  finished 
reading  all  that  was  written,  the  spluttering  of  Jackson's 
pen  filling  the  silence  of  the  room,  Royal  said : 

'•  Sir,  if  the  people  of  South  Carolina  can  resist  this, 
they  are  beyond  hope." 

Jackson  stopped  writing  for  a  moment,  and  his  eyes 
sparkled  keenly.  "  Their  only  hope,"  he  said  solemnly, 
"  will  lie  in  the  central  power  of  the  government,  and,  so 
help  me  God,  as  long  as  I  am  President  that  power  shall 
be  enforced."  He  resumed  his  writing. 

Several  days  later  Edward  Livingston  had  moulded 
the  draft  into  a  smoother  literary  form,  and  the  procla- 
mation went  over  the  country.  New  York  was  delighted 
with  it,  and  held  an  immense  mass  meeting  to  give  public 
expression  to  approval,  and  the  other  Northern  states, 
and  many  of  the  Southern  states,  made  a  patriotic 
response. 
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But  South  Carolina  was  not  so  easily  to  be  appeased. 
As  her  legislature  was  in  session,  resolutions  were  passed 
calling  on  the  governor  to  issue  his  proclamation  "  warn- 
ing the  good  people  of  this  State  against  the  attempt  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  seduce  them  from 
their  allegiance."  Much  more  of  the  same  tone  followed, 
and  Hayne,  eager  to  uphold  his  favorite  doctrine,  issued 
a  fiery  document,  declaring  that  the  President  was  pro- 
mulgating doctrines  which  threatened  to  become  the 
foundations  of  a  new  system,  and  adjuring  the  inhabit- 
ants not  to  be  reduced  from  their  "  primary  allegiance 
to  the  State." 

Warlike  preparations  continued,  and  one  day  Donelson 
brought  to  Royal  a  tiny  red  flag  with  one  black  star  in 
the  center.  "  Look  at  this,"  he  said.  "  Emily  has  just 
received  it  in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Dornette,  and  she  says 
that  it  is  all  the  rage  for  the  South  Carolina  girls  to  carry 
them.  We  have  not  yet  showed  it  to  the  General.' ' 

"  It  is  a  symbol  which  well  represents  their  intentions, 
but  it  will  never  fly  over  the  stars  and  stripes." 

Calhoun  made  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  reaffirming  his 
belief  in  the  doctrine  to  which  he  was  fully  committed, 
but,  as  the  first  of  February  drew  near,  Calhoun  and  others 
weakened.  Well  they  might,  for  Jackson  had  openly 
asserted  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  hang  Calhoun  "  as 
high  as  Haman  "  if  he  persisted  in  his  course.  All  of 
Calhoun's  biographers  either  deny  this  outright  or  pooh- 
pooh  the  idea  that  Jackson  ever  uttered  such  a  threat, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  made,  for  Jackson  had 
reached  the  limit  of  his  forbearance. 

The  most  prominent  nullifiers  of  South  Carolina  held 
a  conference  and  decided  to  stay  further  action  until  they 
discovered  what  Congress  would  do  about  the  tariff.  It  was 
the  "  short "  session,  ending  on  the  fourth  of  March,  and, 
after  a  long  wrangle  in  the  Senate,  Clay  and  Calhoun 
made  one  of  the  strangest  coalitions  on  record  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  a  compromise  bill  which  would  pacify 
the  South  and  protect  both  of  them  in  their  ambitions. 
The  provisions  of  this  tariff  law  were  temporary  and  un- 
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stable,  and  served  no  further  purpose  than  to  postpone 
the  inevitable  for  awhile.  As  soon  as  Congress  adjourned 
Calhoun  started  for  his  native  state  and  traveled  night 
and  day  until  he  arrived,  when  he  proceeded  to  give  his 
fellow  citizens  advice  which  had  become  considerably 
modified  since  the  promise  of  a  hangman's  noose  had 
been  made  to  him. 

Webster  was  the  most  imposing  figure  of  the  Senate, 
and  his  masterly  expositions  of  the  constitution  during 
this  stormy  period  are  condensations  of  statecraft.  He 
dined  at  the  White  House  with  the  President  and 
honored  Royal  with  his  attention. 

That  summer  Jackson  made  a  memorable  tour,  visiting 
many  cities  and  being  received  with  ovations  everywhere. 
He  escaped  an  attempted  assassination ;  had  serious  at- 
tacks of  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  made  many  addresses  and 
received  from  Harvard  College  the  degree  of  LL.D., 
the  same  that  had  been  conferred  on  Washington,  La- 
fayette, Hamilton,  Jefferson  and  both  Adamses.  When  he 
came  back  to  the  Hermitage  and  Royal  went  out  to  see 
him,  he  was  in  a  hilarious  humor.  "  I  had  a  fine  time, 
fine  time.  Calhoun  would  stand  no  chance  in  those  New 
England  states.  He's  done  for." 


CHAPTER  XX 

JESSAMINE  was  paying  the  penalty  always  paid  by  a 
woman  who  marries  a  man  whom  she  does  not  love. 
When  she  was  wedded  to  Basil  passion  had  not  touched 
the  depths  of  her  nature,  and  fate  had  decreed  that  it  was 
beyond  his  power  to  awaken  her.  Neither  of  them  re- 
alized it  at  first,  for  Basil  was  overcome  with  his  triumph, 
and  Jessamine,  in  the  early  glow  of  what  seemed  to  promise 
permanent  happiness,  missed  nothing  that  might  have 
made  life  fuller  of  joy.  But  as  time  wore  on  the  inevita- 
ble separation  occurred,  became  wider,  deeper,  and  then 
almost  final. 
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The  bitterest  of  all  human  experiences  had  fallen  to 
her  lot,  and,  as  she  grew  further  and  further  away  from 
the  man  with  whom  her  lot  was  cast,  he  clung  to  her 
more  and  more,  and,  while  he  deteriorated,  she  became 
more  necessary  to  him.  Morally  and  physically  he  was 
descending  in  the  scale  of  life,  but  even  as  he  did,  her 
higher  nature  awoke,  cried  out,  demanded  all  that  life 
could  give,  and,  finding  nothing,  was  thrown  back  within 
her  in  solitude  and  silence.  So  she  became  ripe  for  love, 
and  when  the  pestilence  raged  in  the  heat  she  looked  the 
Destroyer  in  the  face  and  knew  she  was  not  afraid. 

Weeks  passed,  during  every  day  and  hour  of  which  she 
passively  expected  to  die,  not  so  much  because  she  com- 
prehended every  phase  of  her  life  as  because  her  soul 
rose  in  revolt  against  the  conditions  under  which  she 
lived.  She  fought  nobly  within  herself,  but  every  in- 
stinct of  her  woman's  heart  sickened,  and  she  turned 
away  in  loathing.  The  stimulus  of  her  Washington 
seasons  had  tided  her  over  for  some  time,  but  there  was 
always  the  return  to  the  old  life,  always  the  deadening 
effect  of  constant  contact  with  an  aimless  existence, 
whose  greatest  desire  seemed  simply  to  bask  in  her 
presence,  to  draw  on  her  vitality,  to  feed  on  her  very 
soul,  until  everything  was  absorbed.  With  such  a  pride 
as  has  ever  supported  martyrs,  she  shut  the  secret  of  her 
life  closely  within  her  bosom,  and  resolved  that  no  hint 
should  ever  escape  her.  Thus  time  went  on  and  Basil 
became  more  dissipated  and  more  affectionate.  For  two 
months  every  one  had  lived  in  tense  expectation  of  the 
cholera,  and  then  Royal  came. 

She  had  reached  the  point  where  she  did  not  expect  to 
be  happy,  where  the  most  she  anticipated  or  dared  to  hope 
for  was  the  power  of  endurance  until  all  was  over,  but 
after  she  saw  Royal  lying  prostrate,  and  felt,  even  through 
that  physical  weakness,  a  touch  of  the  spark  that  is  death- 
less, life  revived  within  her.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  seen  him  helpless,  and  it  aroused  the  maternal  in- 
stinct in  her  as  nothing  else  could  have  done.  So  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  vitality  which  had  been  drawn  on  until 
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its  fountains  seemed  dry,  welled  up  afresh,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  man  who  had  barely  turned  back  from 
death's  gates,  such  strength  returned  to  her  as  she  had 
not  known  for  months,  and  she  daily  grew  rejuvenated. 

When  she  realized  in  full  the  unselfish  quality  of  the 
words  he  spoke  to  her  on  the  morning  her  reserve  had  for 
once  failed,  her  resolve  whitened  into  that  pure  and  sacred 
crown  of  womanhood  which  has  been  the  only  diadem  of 
many  women — the  determination  to  win  from  a  barren 
life  the  satisfaction  of  duty  done.  She  rose  at  once  to 
that  rarefied  height  which  seems  natural  only  so  long  as 
one  lives  in  it.  Fortunately,  it  is  a  mountain  peak  that 
does  not  rear  its  head  in  every  life.  The  relief  she  ex- 
perienced that  summer  when  life  came  back  to  her  and 
she  believed  herself  normal  once  more,  was  indescribable. 
Many  times  she  wondered  at  the  strange  way  in  which 
Royal  had  crossed  her  path,  even  from  the  hour  when 
they  had  seemed  to  be  finally  separated,  and  now,  when 
her  strength  had  fallen  to  its  lowest  ebb,  he  reached  out 
a  helping  hand  and  steadied  her  over  a  chasm. 

Thus  for  the  first  time  in  the  severed  destinies  of  these 
two  lives,  the  higher  nature  of  each  reacted  on  the  other, 
and  if  neither  one  was  happy,  there  were  at  least  peace 
of  mind  and  companionship.  One  thing  remained  to  tor- 
ment Jessamine — she  was  childless.  In  the  first  buoyant 
flush  of  a  married  life  that  had  seemed  to  promise  well  at 
the  start,  with  Basil  utterly  devoted  and  their  financial 
circumstances  so  good  that  he  was  able  to  lavish  every 
desirable  thing  on  her,  she  had  not  cared  for  children  as 
much  as  most  women  have  done.  But  now  all  was 
changed.  Basil  had  coarsened  ;  money  was  no  longer 
free,  and  only  Jessamine's  clever  management  for  some 
time  had  concealed  their  straitened  finances.  So,  into  the 
loneliness  of  her  life,  there  crept  the  undying  longing  of 
a  woman's  heart — the  desire  for  a  child,  and  she  yearned 
day  and  night  until  the  craving  was  almost  insupportable. 

Ellen's  children  fascinated  her,  and  she  was  at  the 
Craighead  house  oftener  than  any  other.  Then  one 
evening  when  Ellen,  Robert,  Royal  and  herself  were  all 
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engaged  in  play  with  the  children,  Basil  came  in  ;md 
joined  the  group.  The  baby,  a  lovely,  golden-haired 
infant,  was  perched  on  Royal's  knee,  and  had  just  acquired 
the  accomplishment  of  pulling  his  nose,  which  she  was 
doing  to  the  vast  entertainment  of  her  audience.  Royal's 
namesake,  a  manly  little  fellow,  went  to  Basil,  easily  lured 
by  the  sweets  in  his  pocket,  and  climbed  all  over  him. 
Every  one  was  in  a  gale  of  laughter,  but  as  Jessamine 
noted  the  faces  of  the  two  men  and  saw  how  one  had 
grown  firm  and  noble,  and  how  the  other  had  become 
heavy  and  sensual,  her  heart  sank  within  her,  and  with 
the  keenest  pang  she  had  yet  suffered,  she  realized 
that  only  disappointment  would  come  to  her  if  she  were 
ever  the  mother  of  Basil's  children.  She  felt  her  soul 
swing  out  into  darkness.  Yet,  from  one  face,  there 
beamed  a  ray  of  light,  and  she  was  grateful. 

So  she  spent  the  following  year  in  a  crucible  which 
produced  that  attenuated  manifestation  of  character  which 
is  the  result  of  imperfect  processes.  Life  lacked  much 
for  her,  but  at  least  she  traveled  toward  a  fixed  goal. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

WHEN  Royal  came  home  from  that  troubled  session  of 
Congress,  summer  was  hot  on  the  land,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  even  human  passions  must  languish  in  the  torpid 
atmosphere.  Yet  he  felt  fit  for  any  fray  and  his  intellect- 
ual activities  were  keen,  for  the  heat  of  the  year's  noon 
suited  his  temperament  and  his  physical  abilities.  He  was 
at  the  apex  of  manhood.  His  powers  were  exercising  in 
the  arena  where  they  were  to  find  full  play,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  increasing  dignity  of  a  position  won  step 
by  step  by  his  own  efforts,  gave  him  poise,  influence, 
reputation.  Men  who  were  his  seniors  saluted  him  with 
respect,  many  of  his  own  age  came  to  him  for  advice,  and 
younger  ones  regarded  him  with  envy  and  admiration. 

Such  were  the  results  of  his  outward  life,  but  his  inner 
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and  psychological  life  revolved  around  a  center  unseen  by 
human  eyes,  and  although  existence  for  him  had  not  been 
totally  devoid  of  diversion  afforded  by  women,  his  real 
self  could  no  more  have  parted  from  the  ineradicable  image 
in  his  heart  than  a  planet  could  fly  from  its  orbit.  Every 
instinct  has  its  oscillations,  and  even  the  instinctive  activity 
of  the  strongest  of  all  human  impulses  will  exert  itself  in 
aberrations  if  desire  and  unity  be  not  associated  in  the 
beloved  one,  and  these  oscillations  and  aberrations  he  had 
known — only  to  return  to  the  starting-point. 

It  was  his  intention  to  take  a  vacation  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  see  if  he  could  escape  part  of  a  summer's  burden 
without  duplicating  his  cholera  experience.  Although  it 
had  been  the  "  short  "  session  of  Congress,  ending  on 
the  fourth  of  March,  professional  and  political  matters  had 
detained  him  until  late  in  the  season.  When  he  arrived 
in  Nashville  almost  the  first  person  he  saw  was  Jessamine, 
who  was  driving  alone.  As  he  saluted  her  he  thought  that 
her  cheek  was  thinner.  Work  was  piled  mountain  high 
for  him,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  crevice  for  escape,  but 
he  went  home  to  Ellen's  that  evening  in  great  good 
humor. 

"  I'll  soon  elope  with  your  wife  and  family,"  he  said, 
gaily  to  Robert,  "  and  you  may  follow  in  the  most 
approved  fashion  and  we'll  all  go  home  with  you,  after 
we've  had  a  good  time,  if  you  make  your  peace  with  us." 

"  And  pay  the  bills,"  added  Ellen. 

"  I'll  settle  with  the  piper  myself.  It  will  be  worth 
it." 

"  I  forgive  you  in  advance,"  said  Robert.  "  And  I  as- 
sure you  I'll  play  my  part  to  perfection.'' 

Royal's  spirits  were  almost  hilarious,  and  he  caught 
himself  wondering  why.  Certainly  no  reason  was  appar- 
ent for  unusual  light-heartedness,  yet  something  bubbled 
up  irresistibly  within  him.  He  went  to  court  with  a 
smile  on  his  lip,  and  won  every  case  in  which  he  appeared. 
As  he  came  down  the  steps  of  the  court-house  one  after- 
noon in  company  with  several  brother  lawyers,  one  of 
them  said  ; 
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"  Nothing  but  luck  coming  your  way,  Royal.  You've 
had  so  much  lately  you  ought  to  propitiate  Fate  by 
throwing  a  ring  into  the  sea  or  dissolving  your  pearls  in 
vinegar,  or  some  other  classic  remedy." 

44  I  wasn't  left  over  from  the  classics,"  he  laughed, 
"and  I  haven't  a  ring  or  a  pearl  to  my  name." 

41  It's  no  matter  about  a  little  detail  like  that,"  said 
Judge  Overton."  Fate  comes  or  goes  beyond  human 
whim.  Who  would  have  thought  a  few  years  ago  that 
the  wheel  of  life  would  have  turned  him  under  and  then 
stood  still  ?  " 

He  pointed  across  the  street.  Basil  was  passing,  and 
he  nodded  familiarly  to  the  group,  then  pursued  his  way 
to  the  saloon  that  had  long  been  his  favorite  rendezvous. 
"Gone  to  the  dogs,"  added  the  judge.  "Pity.  Fine 
family,  good  blood,  charming  wife,  but  thrown  himself 
completely  away.  His  wife's  a  thoroughbred  ;  ignores 
everything  and  never  opens  her  mouth  to  a  soul.  You're 
away  most  of  the  time  now,  Royal,  but  you  remember 
what  a  belle  she  was  ?  " 

Royal  grunted  an  assent. 

"  Well,  she  might  be  yet,  if  she  wanted  to  be,  but  if 
his  devotion  were  equal  to  hers — "  The  old  judge  made 
a  contemptuous  gesture.  They  had  reached  the  steps  of 
Royal's  office.  He  paused  and  said  :  "  I'd  ask  you  in, 
but  I  have  to  go  over  that  case  of  Peterson  vs.  McNairy. 
I'll  see  you  when  court  opens  to-morrow.  Thank  good- 
ness, this  legal  grind  will  soon  shut  down  for  the  summer." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  judge  ;  "  only  ten  days  left  now." 

Within  the  office  and  safely  alone  he  went  at  once 
to  the  inner  room  and  called  his  assistant. 

44  Sam,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  be  busy  for  some  time. 
Admit  no  one,  and  I  leave  it  to  your  judgment  whether 
you  even  say  you'll  see  if  I'm  in.  You  understand  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Sam.  He  had  learned  much,  legally 
and  otherwise,  since  a  certain  memorable  night  several 
years  before.  Royal  had  actively  assisted  in  prosecuting 
him  for  that  unlucky  chicken  raid,  then,  moved  by  his 
tears  and  lamentations  and  the  poverty  of  his  father,  he 
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had  paid  his  fine,  and  later  had  taken  him  back  into  tlu 
office.  Now,  within  the  next  year,  Mr.  Samuel  Symmey 
would  be  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  not  brilliant,  but 
he  was  careful,  painstaking,  and  thorough,  and  Royal, 
who  had  made  him,  knew  his  value. 

An  hour  later  he  was  still  sitting  in  the  same  attitude 
in  which  Sam  had  left  him.  Apparently  he  had  not 
moved.  In  reality  his  brain  had  been  traveling  over  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  he  had  reached  a  period  over 
which  his  reflections  lingered  with  a  certain  acrid  phil- 
osophy. So  absorbed  was  he  that  the  sound  of  voices  in 
the  outer  office  penetrated  but  indistinctly  to  his  con- 
sciousness. Then,  suddenly  irritated,  he  knew  that  the 
door  opened,  and  he  turned  swiftly,  with  a  harsh  reproof 
on  his  tongue,  but  instantly  checked  the  words,  for  the 
taller  form  of  Basil  loomed  over  the  apologetic  face  of 
Sam.  He  dismissed  the  latter  with  a  look  which  meant 
there  would  be  no  explosion,  and  that  young  man,  who 
stood  no  less  in  awe  of  him  than  when  he  had  been  a 
freckle-faced  cub,  withdrew  and  inhaled  a  long  breath  of 
relief.  Royal  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Ah,  come  in.  Come  in  and  sit  down.  I  was  just 
thinking  of  you."  His  tone  was  genial  and  his  manner 
gave  no  clue  to  his  thoughts.  He  pushed  a  chair  toward 
him  with  an  air  of  invitation.  Basil  looked  at  him  care- 
fully, as  though  searching  for  something  in  his  mind,  but, 
whatever  it  was,  he  missed  it  and  his  answer  was  irrele- 
vant. They  plunged  at  once  into  a  general  conversation, 
and  within  two  minutes  Royal  understood  Basil's  condi- 
tion, for  the  latter  had  not  the  order  of  brain  that  clarifies 
under  a  certain  stimulus  of  liquor.  The  intellectual  ap- 
paratus of  some  men  would  have  been  working  with  the 
regularity  of  a  fine  piece  of  mechanism,  but  all  the  wheels 
of  Basil's  head  were  clogged.  On  the  desk  lay  some 
valuable  volumes  known  to  every  lawyer,  and  presently 
Basil  said  : 

"  New  books,  Royal  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  just 
out.  It  is  a  work  that  will  live." 
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"  Ah,  Justice  Story  !  The  General  once  called  him  '  the 
most  dangerous  man  in  America.'  ' 

"  That  was  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  though  I  believe 
he  has  paid  similar  compliments  to  Webster  and  Marshall, 
the  hatchet  has  been  buried.  The  Force  Bill  in  Congress 
made  friends  for  him  among  the  old  conservative  leaders 
left  over  from  the  Federalists,  and  all  three  have  dined 
at  the  White  House  and  drunk  the  General's  whisky  and 
swapped  stories.  Webster  is  a  good  raconteur." 

Basil  was  idly  looking  at  the  flyleaf.  "  Dedicated  to 
Marshall.  It  seems  odd  to  imagine  these  cold-blooded 
giants  of  intellect  having  anything  in  common  with  the 
General." 

"  It  is  not  an  effort  of  the  imagination,  but  a  fact. 
You  would  have  thought  so  yourself  had  you  seen  them 
all  shedding  tears  over  Fanny  Kemble's  impersonation  of 
Mrs.  Haller  in  '  The  Stranger.'  They  are  only  men,  and 
they  have  to  meet  on  common  ground  somewhere.  You 
would  not  expect  it  to  be  such  a  subject  as  the  Bank,  for 
instance,  would  you  ?  " 

Basil  pushed  the  volume  from  him  and  laughed  vacu- 
ously, the  laughter  of  a  fool,  or  a  drunken  man.  "  You 
are  all  cold-blooded,  you  lawyers,  and  you  are  like  all  the 
rest.  You  used  to  be  human  before  you  went  to  Wash- 
ington and  associated  with  your  intellectual  peers,  Webster 
and  Marshall  and  Story."  He  glared  fiercely  at  Royal, 
who  lit  a  cigar  and  regarded  him  without  a  word.  "  The 
Bank !  "  Basil  went  on.  "  The  Bank !  What  is  a  bank 
good  for  if  it  can't  loan  money?  We  have  some  banks 
here,  and  to  hear  these  fellows  talk  you'd  think  there 
wasn't  a  dollar  in  the  country.  I  suppose  the  old  man  is 
right  when  he  says  the  United  States  Bank  is  insolvent. 
I'll  bet  they  haven't  any  more  money  than  I  have." 

A  light  broke  in  on  Royal ;  he  drew  a  deep  breath.  He 
knew  that  no  mere  political  motive  had  made  Basil  speak 
as  he  had,  for  he  was  one  of  the  firmest  adherents  of  the 
General.  He  leaned  forward  and  spoke  to  him  as  gently 
as  he  might  have  addressed  a  fractious  child. 

"  Banks  are  sometimes  peculiar,  Basil.  They  do  un- 
24 
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accountable  things,  just  like  individuals.  No  one  can 
really  be  depended  on,  you  know,  but  an  old  friend.  I 
was  going  over  to  the  bank  myself,  but  it's  after  hours." 
He  glanced  at  his  watch.  "  Too  late  to-day,"  he  added, 
carelessly.  "  But  it  might  as  well  be  deposited  one  place 
as  another.  I  have  a  few  hundreds  in  the  safe  there ; 
how  would  you  like  to  have  it  as  a  loan  for  a  while  ?  " 

Basil  got  up,  a  dull,  purple  flush  spreading  over  his  face 
and  his  eyes  protruding  in  a  boiled  fashion.  His  tongue 
was  thick  when  he  spoke,  for  the  day's  potations  had 
been  heavy  and  they  were  telling  on  him.  "  If  I'd 
wanted  a  loan,  I'd  have  asked  for  it.  To  hell  with  your 
money."  He  walked  from  the  room  with  a  defiant  if  not 
altogether  perpendicular  air. 

Royal  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  plunged  into  Peter- 
son vs.  McNairy,  and  in  an  hour  was  ready  to  handle  the 
case  the  next  day. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  he  sat  on  the  veranda  of 
Ellen's  home,  comfortably  smoking  and  indulging  in  such 
vagaries  as  sometimes  float  upward  from  those  blue 
spirals.  He  felt  negligent,  imaginative ;  the  chatter  of 
his  sister  and  her  husband  on  domestic  matters  went  by 
him  in  the  air,  while  the  sleeping  baby  and  his  namesake 
playing  on  the  floor  with  a  child  of  his  own  age  seemed 
part  of  the  woof  and  warp  of  his  dreams.  He  heard 
nothing  distinctly  until  Ellen  turned  to  him  and  said: 
*'  I  went  to  see  Jessamine  this  afternoon,  and  I  asked 
her  to  be  our  guest  in  the  mountains  during  August,  and 
she  said  that  she  thought  she  wouldn't  go  away  at  all 
this  summer.  It  is  because  she  cannot  afford  it." 

"  So  bad  as  that  ?" 

"  He  is  a  beggar,"  said  Robert.  About  five  minutes 
later  he  said  to  his  brother-in-law  :  "  I  think  I'll  take  a 
walk.  Will  you  come  along?  " 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  I'll  loaf  right  here." 

"  I  must  put  the  children  to  bed,"  said  Ellen.  "  Say 
good-night  to  uncle,  dear." 

For  once  he  kissed  them  mechanically,  and  when  Ellen 
had  disappeared  with  her  little  broocl  he  got  up  and  paced 
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the  veranda,  outwardly  impassive,  but  once  more  tangled 
in  a  whirl  of  thought.  Of  what  use  was  everything  ?  If 
she  were  only  his,  he  could  place  everything  at  her  dis- 
posal ;  as  it  was,  he  must  stand  by  and  see  her  lack- 
all  that  he  was  able  to  give  her.  Why  not  go  away  ? 
He  knew  it  was  impossible.  Jackson  had  offered  him  one 
of  the  foreign  consulships,  and  he  had  declined,  because 
he  would  not  go  so  far  from  her.  Now  he  had  remained, 
and  there  were  more  barriers  than  ever  the  wide  expanse 
of  sea  put  between  two.  He  was  not  given  to  erratic 
desires,  but,  as  he  savagely  bit  his  cigar,  he  wished  that 
something  would  happen. 

Then  up  the  long  walk,  bordered  now  by  old-fashioned 
flowers  in  full  bloom,  came  a  woman's  figure.  He  knew 
her  from  the  first  sight  in  the  rapidly  deepening  twilight, 
and  he  met  her  at  the  steps  with  the  gentle  and  courteous 
air  habitual  to  him,  though  even  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
added  suavity  of  manner  which  involuntarily  invested 
him  whenever  he  saw  her.  There  was  a  bit  of  the  savage 
left  in  him,  and  it  was  never  fully  in  leash,  save  when  her 
presence  exorcised  it. 

"  I  will  be  your  host,  hostess  and  chaperon  until  Ellen 
comes  out,"  he  said.  "  She  is  engaged  in  the  inevitable 
evening  duties  with  the  children,  for  she  never  trusts 
them  with  any  one  but  herself  at  this  hour.  Sit  here  and 
tell  me  all  about  everything." 

14  About  everything !  There  is  nothing  to  tell,  save 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  not  yet 
honored  Nashville  with  his  presence  this  summer,  and 
that  we  are  glad  to  have  our  distinguished  Representatives 
condescend  to  visit  us." 

"Ah,  willing  to  put  up  with  poor  substitutes!  " 

"  I  have  never  considered  you  a  substitute." 

"  I  couldn't  very  well  be  for  the  General,  anyhow.  But, 
come,  entertain  me." 

"  No,  sir ;  my  mission  to-night  is  to  take  the  gifts  of 
others,  to  sit  meekly  at  the  feet  of  the  great  and  imbibe 
wisdom.  I  am  all  humility." 

"  At   least   make  your  own    feet   comfortable."     He 
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pushed  a  stool  toward  her.  Then  for  almost  an  hour 
they  talked,  or,  rather,  he  did,  being  in  his  most  fluent 
and  communicative  mood.  He  told  her  all  about  the 
stormy  session  of  Congress ;  of  the  final  flickering  out  of 
nullification  in  South  Carolina  ;  of  the  passage  of  the 
Force  Bill ;  of  Calhoun's  sudden  change  of  heart — or 
policy;  of  Clay's  disappointment;  of  the  total  disap- 
pearance of  the  Eaton  scandal,  and  of  the  resultant  peace 
in  Washington  ;  these  and  other  things,  and  he  felt  more 
like  himself  than  he  had  for  days.  Then  he  related,  up 
to  date,  the  struggle  in  progress  between  Jackson  and 
the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Duane,  of  New 
York,  who  had  thus  far  refused  to  remove  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank,  as  the 
President  asked,  and  the  inevitable  outcome  of  such  a 
war. 

"  The  bank  is  doomed,"  he  concluded.  "  Biddle  and 
all  his  powerful  influence  cannot  save  it.  Nothing  re- 
mains now  but  a  question  of  time.  They  might  as  well 
wind  up  their  affairs  and  prepare  for  financial  dissolution." 

"  You  approve  of  this  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  I  or  any  one  else  ap- 
proves of  it ;  but  only  the  problem  of  submitting  grace- 
fully to  the  inevitable." 

She  was  silent.  He  felt  as  though  they  had  traveled 
in  a  circle,  and  had  come  back  to  the  point  where  he  had 
parted  from  Basil.  While  the  thoughts  of  each  sped  in 
unreckoned  spaces,  strange,  agitated  voices  fell  on  the 
quiet  air.  They  came  nearer,  spoke  louder.  Then,  out 
of  that  semi-gloom,  one  raucous  utterance  fell  distinctly 
on  the  ears  of  both  : 

"  I  don't  care  who  Basil  Dornette  is.  He'll  have  to 
swing  for  this.  Jim  Barrett  was  as  good  as  him  any 
day." 

Jessamine  rose  to  her  feet.  She  did  not  cry  out,  but 
she  swayed  unsteadily  as  she  peered  forward.  With  a 
strong,  swift  motion  he  put  her  behind  him  and  stepped 
toward  the  men. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "     His  voice  rang  out,  like  a  challenge. 
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"  Is  that  you,  sir?  Mr.  Dornette  has  killed  Jim  Bar- 
rett, and  he's  asking  for  you." 

He  never  forgot  the  shriek  that  rang  in  his  ears,  but  he 
did  not  for  an  instant  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  strange, 
unsympathetic  personalities  were  present.  He  resented 
their  intrusion,  even  while  every  drop  of  blood  in  his 
body  leaped  toward  her.  He  spoke  to  these  rude  in- 
truders with  his  accustomed  authority  : 

"  Stay  here,  until  I  take  this  lady  to  my  sister."  To 
Jessamine  he  whispered  :  "  Be  quiet,  Jessamine,  be  quiet. 
Do  not  cry  out  that  way  again.  I  am  here.  Hush." 
His  voice  to  her  was  low,  but  even  more  commanding 
than  it  had  been  to  the  men.  For  the  moment  she  was 
utterly  distraught,  on  the  verge  of  hysteria.  He  knew 
if  he  did  not  save  her  instantly  it  would  be  too  late. 

"  Be  quiet,"  he  commanded.  I  will  go  to  him  at  once 
and  attend  to  everything.  Come,  Jessamine."  He  took 
her  by  the  arm  and  attempted  to  lead  her  toward  the 
door.  He  dreaded  Ellen's  appearance  before  he  could 
•explain.  She  clung  to  him  moaning. 

"  Ah,"  she  gasped,  pitifully.  "  At  last !  At  last !  Oh, 
I  warned  him — I  knew — "  Her  voice  trailed  off  into 
silence.  She  fell  trembling  against  him.  He  almost 
carried  her  into  the  seclusion  of  the  wide  entrance  hall 
and  laid  her  on  the  broad  settee,  and  in  that  brief  distance 
she  lay  in  his  arms  as  helplessly  as  a  child,  every  sensa- 
tion merged  in  confidence  in  him.  He  put  her  down 
among  the  cushions,  but  he  kept  both  arms  about  her, 
and,  in  a  light  where  he  could  not  see  her  face  distinctly, 
he  said  : 

"  Listen  !  I  must  go  to  Basil  at  once.  I  will  arrange 
everything.  There  is  only  one  thing  for  you  to  do — you 
must  keep  up  your  courage.  Control  yourself — Jessa- 
mine !  " 

She  struggled  under  his  strong  grasp.  "  Oh,  I  must  go 
to  him !  " 

"  You  are  not  to  go." 

"  Oh,  let  me  go !  Oh,  Basil !  Let  me  go  !  "  She  sat 
up.  He  let  go  of  her  hands. 
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"  Very  well ;  go.     If  you  go,  I  stay." 

She  stretched  out  her  arms  toward  him.  "  Oh,  no  ! 
Oh,  Royal,  go  to  him.  You  are  the  only  one  who  can 
save  him.  Go  to  him!  Save  him!  Save  him !  For 
my  sake,  Royal ! "  She  fell  back,  exhausted.  He  bent 
over  her,  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  over  a  child. 

"Stay  here.     I  will  send  Ellen  to  you." 

"  Ah  !     You  will  come  afterward  and  tell  me  ?  " 

44  I  will  let  you  know.  I  will  take  charge,  but  you  are 
to  do  exactly  as  I  tell  you.  Do  not  disobey  me.  I  must 
go  now.  Ellen  !  " 

She  came,  running,  out  of  the  gloom,  whence  the 
terrified  reports  of  servants  had  summoned  her,  and 
hurried  to  the  couch,  accompanied  by  blacks,  waving 
candles  in  their  shaking  hands.  He  drew  her  to  one  side 
and  said  a  few  words  in  her  ear.  Fortunately,  Ellen  could 
always  be  trusted,  for  she  had  the  saving  graces  of  com- 
mon sense  and  a  cool  head,  and  she  had  never  been 
known  to  do  the  wrong  thing  in  a  crisis. 

44  All  right,"  she  said,  and  knelt  by  Jessamine,  writhing 
on  the  couch.  4<  Hurry,  Royal ;  the  sooner  you  get  to 
him  the  better." 

He  threw  one  more  look,  and  hastened  out.  As  they 
all  went  down  the  walk  and  turned  their  steps  toward  the 
jail,  they  were  joined  by  Robert. 

44  I've  just  heard  it,"  he  explained,  44  and  I  knew  she 
was  coming  over  this  evening.  I'm  going  to  Ellen." 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  Royal.  He  took  him  by  the 
arm  and  conversed  with  him  in  low  tones.  Before  they 
had  reached  the  jail  one  of  the  men  had  told  the  story, 
so  far  as  known  in  the  first  excitement.  In  a  saloon 
Basil  had  met  Jim  Barrett,  who  had  an  old  and  unex- 
plained grudge  against  Jackson,  whom  he  had  always 
called  a  murderer,  and  an  altercation  had  immediately 
arisen  between  them  on  the  merits  of  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration. Just  how  it  had  its  rise  and  what  were  the  exact 
grounds  no  one  seemed  to  know,  for  all  reports  were  con- 
flicting, and  of  the  men  who  knew,  one  was  dead  and  the 
Other  had  not  yet  told.  But  one  thing  had  led  to  another, 
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and  then  Jim  Barrett,  quarrelsome,  a  hard  drinker  and  reck- 
less, had  taunted  Basil  while  the  subject  of  the  Bank  was 
under  discussion,  and  had  said:  "  It's  strange  that  you 
should  take  so  much  interest  in  the  Bank.  You  have 
almost  as  much  money  as  it  has." 

With  an  oath  Basil  had  drawn  his  pistol  and  shot  him 
dead,  while  the  words  were  yet  on  his  lips.  Royal  noted 
the  strange  coincidence  of  the  sentence  with  the  one  he 
had  heard  in  his  office  that  same  afternoon.  Arriving  at 
the  jail,  he  was  at  once  admitted.  The  jailer  apologized 
for  locking  Basil  up  before  he  had  time  to  communicate 
with  his  friends  or  his  lawyer,  but  added : 

"  I've  had  a  good  many  gentlemen  here  in  my  time, 
sir,  and  I  know  if  a  friend  of  yours  has  you  to  see  to  his 
case " 

"  Bring  him  here  to  the  office,"  said  Royal.  He  slipped 
something  into  the  man's  hand.  Five  minutes  later 
Basil,  disheveled,  wild-eyed,  but  sober  and  humiliated, 
was  brought  in.  The  keeper  withdrew.  They  were  alone. 
Basil  drew  himself  up  and  made  a  miserable  attempt  to 
look  with  indifference  on  Royal. 

"  May  I  ask ?  "  he  began. 

"  You  sent  for  me." 

In  the  silence,  only  the  breathing  of  the  wretched  man 
could  be  heard.  He  sucked  in  his  breath  and  expelled  it 
again  in  great  gasps.  Huge  drops  stood  out  on  his  face, 
but  he  made  a  last  stand. 

"  I  don't  remember — It's  no  use." 

"  I  have  just  left  your  wife.  She  was  calling  on  my 
sister  when  the  word  was  brought." 

The  blow  went  home.  Basil  reeled  and  threw  his  arm 
across  his  eyes. 

"Oh,  God!  Oh,  Jessamine  !  Royal,  save  me!  Save 
me  !  For  her  sake,  save  me  !  " 

41  That's  what  I'm  here  for.     Tell  me  about  it." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  he  knew  all.  Basil's  brain  cleared 
as  he  told  the  story,  and  Royal  saw  his  way  easily. 

"It's  nothing  but  manslaughter,"  he  said.  "You  are 
to  see  no  one  but  me,  say  nothing,  and  hold  on  to  your- 
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self.  "  It's  awkward,  but  it  isn't  serious.  You'll  be  out  on 
bail  within  a  few  days.  I  shall  not  appear  for  you  person- 
ally ;  you  know  I  have  never  handled  a  criminal  case,  but 
you  needn't  worry  about  anything."  He  paused  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  looking  straight  at  him,  asked:  "Shall  I 
tell  your  wife  you  wish  to  see  her  here  ?  " 

Basil  could  scarcely  utter  the  reply  that  came  hoarsely 
from  his  throat. 

"  Keep  her  away." 

"  As  you  say.  I  think  this  is  all  now,  and  I'll  go,  but 
you'll  see  me  or  hear  from  me  to-morrow.  Good-night." 
He  held  out  his  hand,  as  he  had  done  that  afternoon  in 
his  office.  Basil  shrank  imperceptibly.  He  was  evidently 
making  an  attempt  to  hold  himself  together. 

"  It  isn't  all,"  he  said,  scarcely  above  a  whisper.  "  The 
court  will  have  to  appoint  a  lawyer  to  defend  me.  I 
haven't  a  dollar  in  the  world." 

Up  to  this  moment  Royal  had  felt  an  infinite  sense  of 
distance;  the  highest  and  the  lowest  impulses  of  his 
nature  had  been  pulling  him  in  opposite  directions,  like 
wild  horses,  and  only  the  accustomed  dominance  of  his 
•will  had  held  him  in  a  middle  course,  but  when  these  last 
words  fell  on  his  ears,  the  final  confession  of  a  man  thrown 
headlong  in  a  ditch  of  his  own  making,  every  old,  cordial 
instinct  rose  within  him.  He  put  his  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  man  before  him  and  said  : 

"  Basil,  you  have  plenty  of  dollars.  You  have  all  of  mine. 
Don't  mind  a  little  detail  like  that.  Keep  cool.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  hold  on  to  yourself  until  you're  out 
of  here.  Brace  up."  He  gripped  his  hand,  and  smiled 
into  his  eyes  as  cheerily  as  in  the  old  days  when  they 
were  boys  together.  Basil  groaned  inwardly,  but  he  was 
not  a  coward,  and  he  collected  himself. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said.  "  Tell  her — "  he  paused  until 
he  could  steady  his  voice — "  tell  her  not  to  come  here 
and  not  to  worry  about  me." 

"  I  will  tell  her.     Good-night." 

Basil  walked  out  steadily  with  the  jailer.  Royal 
went  out  into  the  cool  night  air.  The  grim  irony  of  it 
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went  home  to  him.  He  had  to  save  the  life  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  thought  a  few  hours  ago  he  would  like  t<> 
see  removed  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Yet  he  knew 
he  would  bend  every  energy  toward  saving  him. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

HE  had  plenty  to  do — in  fact,  more  than  he  had 
counted  on.  The  attorneys  for  the  defense  were  easily 
secured.  He  went  to  his  friends  Bain,  Shelby  and  Bain, 
and  arranged  for  them  to  handle  the  case,  with  himself 
quietly  acting  as  advisory  counsel.  During  the  next  few 
days  matters  looked  serious  for  Basil,  friends  of  the  dead 
man  declaring  that  he  had  been  threatened  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  and  it  seemed  as  if  an  indictment  for  mur- 
der was  inevitable.  On  the  second  day  after  the  shooting, 
the  funeral  took  place,  and  Royal  in  his  office  heard  the 
tolling  of  the  bells  like  a  chorus  to  his  thoughts.  Sam 
pushed  the  door  open  gently  and  entered,  laying  a  card 
before  him  and  saying :  "  He  says  he  wants  to  see  you  at 
once,  sir." 

Royal  looked  abstractedly  at  the  name,  "  Levi  P. 
Marks,"  and  said :  "  I  don't  know  him.  Say  I'm  en- 
gaged." 

"  I  told  him  you  were  very  busy,  and  he  said  to  tell 
you  that  Mr.  Bain  sent  him." 

"  Send  him  in,"  he  said,  shortly,  and  when  Sam  ushered 
in  a  plausible,  smooth-tongued  gentleman  of  Hebrew  ex- 
traction, he  knew  him  at  once  for  the  same  man  to  whom 
Basil  had  introduced  him  in  the  Washington  theater. 
He  acknowledged  the  effusive  greeting  of  his  caller  with 
a  curtness  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  and,  cutting 
short  his  oily  remarks,  he  desired  him  to  make  known  his 
errand.  With  feigned  reluctance,  but  with  a  snaky  glint 
in  his  eye,  the  man  reached  into  his  inner  pocket,  drew 
forth  a  package  of  papers  and  laid  them  before  Royal. 
Then  he  told  his  story.  It  did  not  take  long,  and  when 
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it  was  finished  Royal  know  that  if  the  just  demands  of 
this  creditor  were  paid  there  would  probably  be  nothing 
left  of  the  Dornette  estate. 

"  I'm  sorry  your  friend  is  in  such  a  bad  way,"  he  con- 
cluded, in  significant  accents.  "  He  was  a  high  liver  in 
Washington,  a  very  high  liver,  and  I've  seen  many  of 
them  come  to  grief,  but " 

Royal  rose,  and  there  was  that  in  the  action  which 
caused  his  visitor  to  rise  also  and  turn  toward  the  door, 
for  he  saw  a  face  of  iron  and  eyes  of  ice. 

"  Come  here  this  evening  at  five  promptly/'said  Royal, 
"  I  will  see  you  at  that  hour.  Good-day." 

Then  he  went  to  the  jail,  and  while  the  carriages  of  the 
mourners  for  Jim  Barrett  were  returning  from  the  ceme- 
tery, he  was  closeted  with  Basil,  whose  face  had  blanched 
to  a  greenish  pallor  as  he  listened  to  what  in  truth  was 
not  news  to  him.  He  had  the  look  of  a  trapped  animal 
in  his  eyes  as  he  said  : 

"  It  has  all  happened  at  once.  My  mother  came  to  see 
me  this  morning,  and  told  me  that  father  is  coming  home. 
He  is  invalided  and  will  have  to  go  on  the  retired  list. 
There  is  nothing  left  for  anybody." 

The  strain  was  breaking  him  down  ;  truly  everything 
had  happened  at  once.  Royal's  plans  were  all  laid,  and, 
when  he  had  outlined  them  to  his  unhappy  listener,  awe 
and  incredulity  were  pictured  on  his  face. 

"  Impossible  ! "  he  gasped.  "  Royal,  do  you  know  what 
you  are  doing  ?  I  cannot  let  you.  I  do  not  deserve  it. 
I  am  ruined.  Let  me  alone.  I  will  bear  all  the  punish- 
ment that  is  to  fall  to  me  now." 

"  That  is  not  the  question.  If  you  are  ruined,  others 
are  not,  and  you  have  three  persons  to  consider  besides 
yourself, — your  wife,  and  your  father  and  mother.  No 
matter  what  you  have  brought  on  yourself,  you  should 
not  involve  them  if  possible,  and  it  is  for  their  sakes,"  he 
emphasized  the  words,  "  that  I  make  this  offer.  It  is  your 
duty  to  accept  it,  and  when  you  are  free  of  the  charge 
which  has  brought  you  here — "  he  paused  a  full  minute, 
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and  then  added  :  "you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  use 
the  future  as  you  see  fit." 

The  deep  significance  of  the  words  pierced  to  Basil's 
soul.  At  last  a  selfish  and  dormant  conscience  was 
aroused,  and  the  far  outer  rim  of  the  black  cloud  that 
hung  over  him  was  edged  with  light.  The  first  high  im- 
pulse that  had  quickened  his  nature  for  years  thrilled  him 
with  a  tremulous  desire,  and  old  appetites  and  passions 
receded  before  a  wave  of  uplifted  resolve. 

"  Royal,"  he  said,  "  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  worth 
much  more  than  I  am,  I  will  accept  your  offer.  When  I 
get  out  of  this  and  run  the  place  as  it  should  be,  it  will 
be  good,  in  the  end,  for  the  amount  of  the  obligations. 
I  will  devote  the  rest  of  my  life  to  the  effort  to  repay  you. 
You  shall  have  every  cent." 

"  Never  mind  that  just  now.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
time  to  consider  it  later.  I  will  settle  with  Marks  this 
evening."  He  paused  and  cast  about  in  his  mind,  then 
asked,  suddenly :  "  When  is  your  father  expected  ?  " 

Basil  winced  as  he  thought  of  the  blow  in  store  for  that 
gray-haired  parent.  "  To-morrow,"  he  replied.  "  My 
God ! "  he  exclaimed,  under  his  breath,  "  Mother  will 
have  to  tell  him  !  " 

The  mental  suffering  that  had  fallen  to  his  lot  within 
the  past  few  days  culminated  in  a  thought  that  unnerved 
him.  Tears  started  to  his  eyes.  For  the  second  time 
Royal  felt  the  familiar  ties  of  our  common  humanities 
stirring  in  depths  far  below  the  surface.  Apparently 
there  was  nothing  reminiscent  in  the  words,  nor  could  he 
have  told  why  they  aroused  old  memories,  but  in  an  in- 
stant the  night  before  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  came 
back  to  him,  and  he  saw  the  group  around  the  camp  fire, 
himself,  Basil,  the  shadowy  figure  of  Jackson,  silhouetted 
in  the  window  of  the  Macarte  mansion — every  detail 
etched  as  with  a  pencil  of  fire,  and  then  he  heard  the 
voice  of  Captain  Dornette,  as  distinctly  as  though  uttered 
in  his  ear  :  "  Got  a  good  bed,  Basil  ?  "  Ah,  if  he  asked 
his  son  that  question  on  this  evening,  could  he  answer 
again  :  "  A  fine  shake-down  in  a  nest  of  hay !  "  The  scene 
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was  like  a  mental  lightning  flash,  and  almost  startled  him 
out  of  his  self-possession,  but  Basil's  agonized  face,  the 
drops  on  his  cheeks,  the  clenched  hands,  steadied  him. 

"  Oh,  I'll  tell  him,"  he  said,  in  an  off-hand  way. 
"  Listen,  Basil."  He  threw  back  his  head  and  rolled  out 
the  lines  of  the  song  that  had  caricatured  Coffee  and  his 
men  as  "  half  horse,  half  alligator."  As  the  jocund  rhymes 
fell  from  his  lips,  Basil  at  first  gazed  at  him  as  though 
hypnotized,  then  the  tense  lines  relaxed,  his  eyes  bright- 
ened, and  he  joined  in  the  refrain,  a  merry  chorus  roll- 
ing through  the  corridors  of  the  gloomy  old  jail  that 
made  the  keeper  pick  up  his  ears  and  wonder  if  both 
prisoner  and  counsel  had  gone  mad. 

When  they  had  finished,  the  relations  of  the  two  men 
were  normal  once  more.  Royal  held  Basil's  hand  in  his 
and  said:  "Well,  I  must  go.  Everything's  all  right 
now,  you  know,  just  hold  yourself  level  for  a  few  days, 
and  matters  will  straighten  themselves  out." 

Basil  gripped  him  hard,  and  said  the  first  "  God  bless 
you  "  that  had  ever  fallen  from  his  lips,  not  from  any  be- 
lief in  the  Deity,  but  because  it  is  a  formula  which  ex- 
presses gratefulness  to  that  unknown  power  which  the 
human  mind  has  never  fathomed. 

As  Royal  went  back  to  his  office,  the  buoyancy  of  a  few 
days  previous  returned  to  him.  Without  the  slightest 
premonition  he  felt  uplifted,  elastic,  expansive  :  a  rainbow 
spanned  his  brain  and  spirit,  and,  as  before,  he  sought  for 
the  reason,  but  this  time  it  did  not  elude  him.  A  deep 
flush  mounted  to  his  brow  as  the  wing  of  a  heavenly  in- 
tuition fanned  him  in  an  instant  of  spiritual  illumination 
and  revealed  to  him  that  false  and  abnormal  standards 
had  been  readjusted  between  himself  and  Basil,  and  that 
the  world-old  brotherhood  between  man  and  man  had 
been  reestablished.  There  was  no  need  for  analysis ;  he 
understood  perfectly  the  processes  that  were  familiar  in 
his  hours  of  introspection,  but  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  felt  inclined  to  believe  that  a  ray  of  this  sunshine  had 
fallen  across  his  path,  as  a  bright  harbinger  of  serenerdays. 
A  great  peace  fell  upon  him.  When  the  money-lender 
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came  he  felt  as  though  in  the  presence  of  a  divinity  not 
provided  for  in  his  creed,  and  the  transaction  between 
them  took  place  in  almost  utter  silence.  There  were  a 
few  words,  the  scratching  of  a  pen,  Sam  for  a  witness,  the 
transfer  of  certain  moneys,  and  the  visitant  from  New 
Orleans  turned  to  go. 

"  I  believe  a  stage  leaves  to-morrow  morning  at  six," 
said  Royal. 

A  half  sneering  smile  curled  up  under  the  black  mus- 
tache of  the  Jew.  He  understood.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  ser- 
vilely. "  I  leave  on  it."  He  went  out  and  shut  the  door 
softly.  He  had  his  money.  Royal  locked  some  papers 
away  in  an  inner  drawer.  He  was  the  sole  owner  of  the 
Dornette  estate,  and  a  home  was  secured  for  one  woman 
for  life. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  his  strong  and  resourceful  na- 
ture was  laden  with  responsibilities  that  brought  every 
energy  into  play.  He  met  Basil's  father,  now  a  disabled 
Colonel,  and  supported  him  through  the  shock  of  hearing 
the  news,  and  in  countless  ways  he  was  the  mainstay  of 
both  families. 

Mrs.  Lester  gave  way  more  than  Jessamine,  who,  after 
the  first  shock,  recovered  herself  completely  and  held 
herself  in  perfect  equipoise,  comforting  her  own  mother 
and  Basil's  and  rising  so  superior  to  the  painful  situation 
that  she  evoked  the  admiration  of  all.  Basil  was  soon 
admitted  to  bail,  the  charge  being  fixed  at  manslaughter, 
but  by  the  time  all  the  excitement  had  quieted  down  and 
the  immediate  crisis  was  over,  the  summer  had  slipped  well 
along,  and  Royal's  original  plans  for  an  outing  had  gone 
awry,  for  Ellen  had  refused  to  leave  while  Jessamine 
turned  to  her  constantly.  One  day  he  sought  Robert 
and  said  : 

"  We  have  to  do  something  about  these  women. 
They're  staying  here  and  eating  their  hearts  out  about 
this  matter,  when  there  isn't  really  the  slightest  necessity 
for  it.  They  have  to  go  away." 

Robert  shrugged  his  shoulders,  with  the  afflicted  air 
peculiar  to  a  married  man,  and  said  :  "  Wait  till  you  have 
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a  wife  and  a  couple  of  babies,  and  try  to  get  her  to  do 
something  she  hasn't  a  mind  to  !  You  must  think  you 
know  what  trouble  is." 

"  That's  all  right  ;  just  leave  it  to  me." 

That  evening  he  took  Ellen  out  riding  and  talked  with 
her,  and  the  next  day  she  had  her  trunks  packed.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  she  left  with  the  children  for  a 
quiet  resort  in  the  mountains,  whither,  within  a  week,  Jes- 
samine followed  her,  and  they  remained  until  the  first  of 
October.  Royal  spent  a  busy  season  until  late,  and  then 
he  went  with  a  party  of  men  down  into  a  camp  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  loafed  and  fished,  wore  old  clothes, 
cracked  jokes,  told  stories  and  otherwise  rejuvenated 
himself  after  the  manner  of  men,  who  know  enough  not 
to  take  life's  recreations  seriously,  as  women  do.  Some- 
how it  was  the  happiest  summer  he  had  ever  known. 
The  sweet  buoyancy  that  had  come  to  him  in  the 
hours  when  he  had  triumphed  over  the  temptation  that 
assailed  his  lower  nature  did  not  desert  him,  but,  though 
the  first  buoyancy  passed,  there  remained  a  firm,  calm 
content.  Permanence  had  come. 

Robert  went  to  the  mountains,  and,  after  a  short  vaca- 
tion, brought  Ellen  and  Jessamine  home,  looking  sound 
and  healthy,  while  the  children,  as  declared  by  their  heart- 
less father,  were  "  fat  enough  to  kill."  Royal  gave  one 
look  at  Jessamine's  face,  filled  out  from  its  worn  and 
haggard  look  before  she  went  away,  and  felt  a  great 
throb  of  thankfulness. 

At  the  November  term  of  the  Nashville  court,  Basil 
was  acquitted,  after  a  trial  which  lasted  but  four  days, 
and,  thanks  to  the  skilful  handling  of  the  lawyers  for  the 
defence,  was  shorn  of  the  sensational  features  which  the 
prosecution  strove  to  introduce.  A  determined  attempt 
was  made  by  the  anti-Jackson  faction  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  the  affair,  but  Royal,  who  pulled  many 
wires  behind  the  scenes,  foiled  this  and  convinced  those 
actively  engaged  in  the  endeavor  that  they  had  better  let 
it  drop. 

When  into  the   tense  stillness  of  the  crowded  court- 
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room,  there  fell  the  words  of  the  foreman  of  the  jury, 
"  Not  guilty,"  the  silence  deepened  for  an  instant,  and 
then  arose  that  indescribable  commotion  inseparable 
from  such  occasions.  The  judge  rapped  sharply  with  his 
gavel  and  ordered  the  deputy  to  preserve  the  decorum 
of  the  court,  an  order  which  was  partially  obeyed,  and, 
then,  slowly  making  his  way  through  the  crowd,  came 
Basil,  once  more  a  free  man.  On  his  arm  was  Jessa- 
mine ;  behind  him  followed  his  father  and  mother,  Ellen 
and  Robert,  their  faces  wreathed  in  smiles,  pausing  at 
every  step  to  reply  to  congratulations.  The  jury  had 
been  dismissed  ;  the  lawyers  for  the  defence  were  gather- 
ing up  their  papers  and  exchanging  the  latest  political 
gossip  with  the  Prosecuting  Attorney.  On  the  far  outer 
edge  of  the  crowd  stood  the  man  who  in  reality  had  han- 
dled more  than  the  case,  and  who  looked  hungrily  into  the 
face  of  the  woman.  But  she  did  not  see  him.  Basil  ten- 
derly pressing  her  arm,  whispered  in  her  ear  :  Come, 
dear,  we  will  go  home  now." 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

ROYAL  left  for  Washington  the  next  morning.  The 
Twenty-third  session  of  Congress  was  to  convene,  and  he 
wanted  to  collect  the  dropped  threads  before  taking  his  seat. 
That  Congress  is  known,  and  justly  so,  as  the  "  Star  Con- 
gress," for  it  included  five  Presidents,  five  Vice-Presidents, 
eight  men  who  were  Secretary  of  State,  and  no  fewer 
than  twenty-five  such  lesser  lights  as  governors  of  states. 
These  men,  and  a  number  of  others,  such  as  Webster, 
Clay,  Calhoun,  Poindexter,  Horace  Binney,  David 
Crockett,  Tom  Corwin  and  Thomas  Ewing  made  mem- 
orable annals.  Andrew  Stephenson  was  Speaker  of  the 
House,  where  at  last  Jackson  could  count  on  a  majority, 
and  Van  Buren  presided  over  the  Senate,  which  contin- 
ued to  be  the  stronghold  of  the  opposition. 

That  session  lasted  from  the  second  day  of  December 
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to  the  last  day  of  the  following  June,  and  there  was  not 
one  moment  of  the  time  that  was  not  actively  employed 
by  the  Senate  and  by  all  the  opposition  in  the  House,  in 
fighting  Jackson,  seven  as  stormy  and  unprofitable  months 
as  ever  were  recorded  of  any  legislative  body.  After 
studying  its  history,  one  figure  emerges,  triumphant — it 
is  that  of  Jackson,  and  one  is  reminded  of  a  brief  but 
telling  sentence  which  may  be  found  in  that  scholarly 
condensation  on  the  Jacksonian  period  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton  :  "  It  was  not  easy  to  see 
the  Democratic  party  as  a  whole  while  Jackson  was  Presi- 
dent." He  had  a  group  of  powerful  and  determined 
friends  and  adherents  behind  him  to  advocate  his  meas- 
ures, but  Jackson  dominated  them  all,  and,  when  they 
did  not  yield  to  his  iron  will,  he  brushed  them  aside  and 
won  his  point  without  them.  Opposition  was  a  detail 
that  did  not  count  in  the  final  reckoning.  Jackson  re- 
mained supreme.  War  was  his  natural  element,  and  the 
battle  royal  went  on  between  this  one  man  and  the  great- 
est intellects  of  his  time. 

There  was  a  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Jackson 
had  spent  most  of  the  summer  in  Washington,  engaged 
in  transactions  with  Mr.  Duane,  of  New  York,  who  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  financial  department  of  the  govern- 
ment in  June,  and  left  it  in  September,  owing  to  a  slight 
difference  of  opinion  between  himself  and  his  chief  as  to 
whether  the  public  moneys  should  be  deposited  in  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  is  but  just  to  Mr.  Duane, 
whose  reputation  does  not  suffer  by  the  stand  he  took,  to 
say  that  beyond  doubt  he  was  not  fully  informed  of  the 
President's  intentions  when  he  accepted  the  position. 

The  virtual  war  that  was  waged  between  the  General 
and  his  new  Secretary  all  that  summer  was  conducted 
partly  by  means  of  personal  interviews,  and  partly  through 
the  medium  of  correspondence.  Both  of  these  methods 
left  each  person  exactly  where  he  had  been  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  Mr.  Duane  was  so  firm  in  the  stand  he  took 
that  he  even  declined  to  resign,  and,  after  stating  his 
position  without  equivocation,  he  left  it  to  Jackson  to  in- 
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form  him  that  his  services  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
were  no  longer  required.  The  discussion,  of  course,  in- 
volved all  the  old  questions  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Bank,  and  incidentally  cast  a  Jacksonian  light  on  the 
President's  interpretation  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court — that  the  Constitution  meant  something  to  him, 
whether  it  meant  that  particular  thing  to  the  Supreme 
Court  or  not. 

In  September  several  Cabinet  councils  were  called  for 
discussion  of  the  subject,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  the 
month  Jackson  sent  a  communication  which  was  later  the 
object  of  a  bitter  attack  by  Clay  in  the  Senate.  After  a 
full  exposition  of  the  war  on  the  Bank,  and  a  statement 
of  the  President's  reasons  for  opposing  it,  the  paper 
closed  with  the  words: 

"  And  he  therefore  names  the  first  day  of  October  next 
as  a  period  proper  for  the  change  of  deposits,  or  sooner, 
provided  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  state  banks 
can  be  made." 

Mr.  Duane,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  declining  to 
take  this  step,  he  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Roger  B.  Tamy, 
the  Attorney-General,  and  the  position  which  was  thus 
left  vacant  was  filled  by  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  New 
York.  Butler  was  a  graduate  of  Van  Buren's  methods, 
and  the  pupil  well-nigh  excelled  the  tutor  in  some  points. 
Taney  later  won  for  himself  a  famous  niche  in  judicial 
annals,  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Blair's  remarks  in 
the  Globe  anent  Duane's  retirement  from  the  Cabinet 
would  scarcely  bear  a  microscopic  examination  as  to  ac- 
curacy concerning  the  reasons,  but  they  were  as  nearly 
correct  as  the  official  statement  of  an  administration 
organ  ever  are,  even  in  our  own  day,  and  may  be  passed 
without  serious  notice. 

Mr.  Du.'ine  may  be  noted  as  one  of  the  few  men  who 
successfully  placed  even  a  temporary  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  Jackson's  wishes,  for,  as  provided  in  the  Consti- 
tution— it  was  Hamilton's  thought — he  was  the  only 
member  of  the  Cabinet  who  was  ordered  to  report  to 
Congress  instead  of  to  the  President,  and  he,  Duane,  at 
25 
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once  informed  the  President  that,  in  his  opinion,  he 
should  wait  till  Congress  convened  before  taking  such  a 
step.  But  Jackson  knew  a  shorter  and  a  more  certain  way 
than  that.  The  Senate  would  not  support  him  in  any- 
thing, and,  with  his  old,  direct  astuteness,  which  always 
leaped  every  barrier,  he  decided  to  arrive  at  accomplish- 
ment of  his  ends  by  a  route  that  had  no  by-paths  through 
legislative  channels.  Clay  had  already  shown  his  utter 
folly  in  urging  the  supporters  of  the  institution  to  make 
it  an  issue  on  the  Presidential  election,  and  it  remained 
for  the  man  who  had  triumphed  over  him  to  deal  another 
blow,  destined  to  be  recorded  in  history  as  a  sheer  victory 
of  will  over  party  methods. 

As  the  first  result  of  Jackson's  action,  there  was 
almost  a  panic  in  the  money  market,  the  Bank  having 
been  compelled  to  curtail  its  loans,  which  was  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  order  issued  from  the  Treasury 
Department  that  the  approximate  sum  of  ten  millions 
then  on  deposit  should  be  drawn  upon  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  but  that  no  more  deposits 
should  be  made.  The  President's  message  was  scarcely 
calculated  to  calm  the  opposition,  for  it  attacked  the 
Bank  in  no  uncertain  tone,  and  Clay  found  especial 
cause  for  offense  in  the  fact  that  Jackson  vetoed  his 
Land  Bill,  which  provided  for  the  distribution  among 
the  states  of  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands.  Clay  and  his  faction  were  enraged  and  mortified 
beyond  words,  but  Jackson's  reasons  were  sound,  and 
are  unassailable  to  this  day. 

One  of  the  first  persons  whom  Royal  saw  on  his 
return  to  Washington  was  Lewis,  who  did  not  approve 
of  Jackson's  stand  with  regard  to  the  Bank.  They  had 
a  long  talk  on  the  fimincial  situation.  "  We  shall  have  a 
panic,"  said  Lewis.  "  That,  I  foresee,  cannot  be  avoided. 
The  failures  all  over  the  country  are  now  causing  alarm 
and  disturbance,  and  I  dread  the  result  to  the  party. 
Of  course  the  General  cannot  have  another  term,  but 
I  hate  to  think  of  the  injury  to  his  prestige  and  influ- 
ence, and  the  possible  consequences  to  Van  Buren." 
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"We  certainly  will  have  to  show  a  united  front,"  said 
Royal.  "  I  have  just  seen  the  General,  and  I  am  sure 
that  a  fight  will  be  made  on  that  statement  he  made  to 
the  Cabinet  on  the  eighteenth.  The  Bank  should  un- 
doubtedly be  wiped  out  of  existence.  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  officers  have  spent  money  liberally  in 
an  attempt  to  influence  the  elections,  and  it  has  some 
sort  of  a  subterranean  channel  to  Congress,  the  direct 
result  of  placing  government  funds  at  the  disposal  of  a 
giant  private  corporation  with  virtually  unlimited  power. 
It  is  a  monopoly,  and  if  monopolies  ever  get  this  country 
by  the  throat  we  may  bid  farewell  to  our  ideal  of  a 
republic." 

"  Well,  there  is  no  telling  where  such  an  institution 
as  the  Bank  might  lead  in  time.  The  sooner  it  is 
shut  up  the  better.  Our  public  finances  are  all  right,  for 
there  are  over  thirty-two  millions  in  the  Treasury,  and 
the  expenditure  this  year  will  be  about  twenty-five 
millions ;  but  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  speculation 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  whole  money  market 
has  an  uncertain  tone." 

They  talked  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  As  Royal 
walked  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  the  gray  winter 
twilight,  he  met  Van  Buren  and  they  paused  and  ex- 
changed  greetings.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street 
there  passed  a  tall  figure  whom  both  recognized  as 
Calhoun.  The  eminent  South  Carolinian  may  have  had 
his  own  reasons  for  being  too  absorbed  in  thought  to 
look  over  and  bow. 

"  The  Vice-President  is  not  supposed  to  hold  an  ex- 
citing office,"  said  Royal ;  "  but,  unless  I  am  very  much 
mistaken,  you  will  reign  over  as  turbulent  a  mob  as  ever 
raged.  Have  you  invested  in  a  bullet-proof  suit  ?  " 

Van  Buren  smiled.  "  It  will  not  be  necessary,"  he 
replied,  "  unless  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun  undertake  to 
settle  their  differences  on  the  floor.  I  have  always 
thought  that  two  such  able  gentlemen  should  bury  the 
hatchet  for  good."  He  looked  innocent  and  amiable. 
Royal  laughed. 
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"  It  will  be  buried — when  they  are.  Poor  Randolph  !  " 
he  added,  seriously,  "  we  shall  have  to  pay  our  respects  to 
his  memory  this  session.  Who  would  have  thought  that 
when  in  the  very  shadow  of  death  he  would  ask  to  be 
carried  into  the  Senate  chamber  to  hear  Clay  speak !  " 

"  Perhaps  Calhoun  may  do  the  same,"  suggested  Van 
Buren. 

"  I  believe  you  are  heartless,  but  at  any  rate  you  will 
concede  that  we  shall  all  miss  Livingston.  I  hope  he  will 
have  the  luck  to  get  that  money  from  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  that  France  owes  us.  Louis  Philippe  ought  to 
remember  his  wanderings  in  the  wilds  of  America  suffi- 
ciently to  take  an  active  interest  in  securing  the  indem- 
nity due  us  for  depredations  on  our  property." 

"  I  hope  he  will.  In  case  of  a  refusal — "  a  slight  smile 
curled  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  "  it  might  be 
interesting." 

Royal  could  scarcely  control  his  risibilities.  "  Imagine 
a  war  proclamation  in  the  Senate !  "  he  said.  Despite 
himself,  Van  Buren  laughed  aloud.  He  had  come  very 
near  violating  his  diplomatic  silence,  but  he  enjoyed  a 
joke,  and  he  had  perfect  confidence  in  Royal. 

The  opening  of  the  session  was  unattended  by  any 
unusual  features,  though  there  was  much  scurrying  to 
ante-rooms  in  congenial  groups  of  threes  and  fours,  and 
many  private  debates  were  waged  until  late.  Royal  was 
besieged  on  all  sides.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  and,  as  Washington  fairly 
swarmed  with  individuals  and  delegations  who  were 
seeking  redress  for  all  manner  of  grievances  connected 
with  the  Bank,  he  was  kept  busy  night  and  day.  He 
put  up  at  his  old  quarters  in  the  "  Indian  Queen,"  and 
thither  flocked  a  number  who  besought  him  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  President  for  everything  that  could  be 
imagined,  from  restoring  the  deposits  to  the  Bank,  to 
reimbursing  a  fortune  claimed  to  be  lost  in  a  bank 
failure. 

"What  have  I  to  do  with  all  this?"  he  finally  asked 
an  excited  and  incoherent  person,  who  had  made  a  windy 
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oration  concerning  his  personal  affairs,  without  touching 
a  single  logical  point.  "  Is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  blame,  or  am  I,  if  you  chose  to  deposit  your 
funds  in  a  bank  which  has  failed  because  a  couple  of  its 
officials  saw  fit  to  lend  its  money  for  wild  speculation  ? 
Why  do  you  waste  your  time,  and  your  breath.,  and  what 
little  is  left  of  your  money  in  coming  here  to  Washington 
and  making  wild  and  unfounded  claims  ?  Why  don't 
you  do  something  sensible?  Go  home  and  use  your 
influence  in  having  the  guilty  bank  officials  indicted." 

The  man,  representative  of  a  type  familiar  in  that  day 
and  now,  a  biped  of  the  human  species,  with  a  vote  but 
no  brains,  looked  vacantly  at  Royal,  as  a  child  might 
gaze  on  an  unfamiliar  monster,  and  then  gasped  :  "  What's 
this  government  good  for,  anyhow  ?  And  what's  Jackson 
good  for?  If  he  ain't  going  to  stand  by  the  people,  the 
people  ain't  going  to  stand  by  him.  Just  tell  him  I  said 
so.  Next  time  I'm  going  to  vote  for  Clay." 

With  this  awful  threat,  he  grabbed  his  hat  and  bolted 
from  the  room.  Royal  laughed  heartily,  then  he  went  to 
Jackson  and  told  him  the  story.  The  General  listened 
calmly.  "  I'm  not  surprised,"  he  said.  "  That's  the  sort 
of  votes  Clay  will  always  get.  That  Bank  has  been  the 
most  corrupt  engine  in  the  country,  and  the  people  won't 
have  it.  No  un-American  institution  can  flourish  long  in 
the  face  of  the  condemnation  of  the  honest  convictions 
of  the  majority  of  the  voters,  and  they  declared  against 
it  in  the  election.  It's  gone,  sir,  gone.  But  let  us  talk 
about  something  else.  How's  Basil  doing  now  ?  I  hear 
that  his  experience  has  brought  him  to  his  senses,  and 
that  he's  doing  his  best  to  reform.  Is  it  so  ?" 

"  Yes ;  at  least  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is. 
I  heard  a  good  report  through  Ellen's  letter  yesterday. 
He  is  attending  strictly  to  business  and  is  not  drinking 
now  at  all.  The  question  is,  can  it  last  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,  for  the  sake  of  his  family  and  all  concerned. 
I  hear  you  were  back  of  the  real  defence  in  the  case, 
Royal." 

"  I  had  something  to  do  with  it  in  a  quiet  way." 
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"  Ah,  it's  like  you  !  By  the  Eternal !  they  ought  to  ap- 
preciate such  a  friend  as  you've  been  to  them.  Yes,  never 
mind,  I  know."  His  eyes  flashed  keenly  at  him.  "And 
I  was  interested,  too,  but  I  was  kept  busy  all  summer 
with  this  Bank  business.  Basil  hasn't  turned  out  as  he 
might,  but  I  haven't  forgotten  that  both  of  you  boys 
were  with  me  at  New  Orleans,  and  I  know  he  isn't  a 
coward.  I'm  proud  of  you,  Royal,  and  perhaps  Basil  may 
end  well  yet.  How  can  a  man  go  to  the  bad  with  a  wife 
like  that  anyhow  ?  " 

Royal  shook  his  head,  as  if  the  problem  were  beyond 
him,  and  Jackson  went  on  :  "  That's  one  thing  I  have 
against  you,  and  it's  high  time  you  turned  over  a  new  leaf. 
You  ought  to  be  married.  Your  conduct  is  disgraceful." 

"  It  might  be  even  more  so  if  I  were  married,"  said 
Royal,  recklessly. 

"  Outrageous,  sir  !  I  won't  listen  to  such  talk.  I  tell 
you,  you  have  to  marry.  I'm  going  to  pick  out  a  wife 
for  you  before  the  term's  over." 

"  It's  an  uncommon  privilege  to  be  relieved  of  responsi- 
bility. I  suppose  you  won't  inflict  red  hair  and  a  squint 
on  me.  I  don't  care  for  myself,  but  I  don't  want  the 
furniture  to  match." 

"  Furniture !  "  roared  the  General.  "  You're  in  a  bad 
way.  I'd  never  have  been  President  if  I'd  stopped  to 
think  of  such  things.  All  the  young  men  I  know  are  go- 
ing  to  the  dogs.  I  tell  you  there  ought  to  be  a  law  to 
compel  men  to  marry." 

"  Very  well,  sir.  It's  a  good  idea.  Have  Donelson 
draw  up  the  bill  to-night,  and  I'll  look  it  over  to-morrow 
and  tell  you  what  I  think  of  it.  You'll  include  widowers 
in  it,  I  presume  ?  " 

It  was  a  dig  at  Van  Buren.  Jackson  laughed.  "  You're 
all  in  a  conspiracy,"  he  said.  "  Come  here  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  this  list  of  banks."  They  went  at  once 
into  a  discussion  of  the  absorbing  topic,  and  it  was  mid- 
night when  they  separated. 

Six  weeks  later  the  country  was  in  the  first  throes  of 
that  memorable  panic  that  swept  like  destruction  over 
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the  land,  preceding  the  wild  inflation  of  the  year  that  fol- 
lowed, and  then  the  great  crash  of  1837  and  the  financial 
depression  succeeding,  which  lasted  about  five  years. 
Clay  had  opened  up  the  warfare  of  the  session  by  de- 
manding that  a  copy  of  the  statement  read  before  the 
Cabinet  on  the  eighteenth  of  September  be  laid  before 
the  Senate,  and  when  Jackson  refused,  Clay  had  intro- 
duced a  resolution  saying: "Resolved,  That  the  President, 
in  the  late  executive  proceedings,  in  relation  to  the  public 
revenue,  has  assumed  upon  himself  authority  and  power 
not  conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  but  in  der- 
ogation of  both." 

Clay  and  Calhoun  then  vied  with  each  other  in  de- 
nouncing Jackson,  Clay  declaring  that  the  President  had 
seized  in  succession  all  the  powers  of  the  government, 
executive,  legislative  and  judicial,  and  had  ended  by  seiz- 
ing the  public  purse,  as  Caesar  had  seized  the  treasury  of 
Rome  !  Calhoun  improved  upon  Clay's  classic  allusion 
by  asserting  that  Caesar  was  a  modest  and  reputable  thief 
compared  to  Jackson,  for  at  least  the  former  was  a  fear- 
less warrior,  and  not  a  "cunning,  artful  and  corrupt 
politician  !  "  These  two  between  them  kept  up  such  a 
duo  of  calling  names,  inventing  superlative  epithets  and 
denouncing  Jackson  as  everything  from  a  tyrant  to  a 
murderer,  that  it  is  a  wonder  the  head  of  one  or  more  of 
these  eminent  gentlemen  was  not  broken  before  that 
panic  session  ended.  Jackson,  indeed,  was  furious  when 
he  heard  of  Clay's  attack. 

"  If  I  live  to  get  these  robes  of  office  off  of  me,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  will  call  the  rascal  to  a  dear  account." 

Webster  also  opposed  the  President  in  his  determina- 
tion to  remove  the  public  funds  from  the  United  States 
Bank  and  have  them  deposited  in  the  state  banks,  but 
Webster  never  forgot  his  dignity,  and  did  not  descend  to 
the  vituperation  of  Clay  and  Calhoun,  both  of  whom, 
being  in  extremis  with  their  Presidential  ambition,  and 
each  having  made  mistakes  which  it  was  impossible  to 
rectify,  fell  into  the  still  further  error  of  attempting  to 
mould  public  opinion  through  a  war  in  Congress.  Ben- 
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ton  was  the  administration  leader  in  the  Senate,  and 
Royal  in  the  House,  Benton  made  no  fewer  than  thirty 
speeches  during  the  course  of  the  session,  and,  though 
Royal  did  not  make  more  than  half  that  number,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  wielding  the  vote  in  the  lower  house. 
Benton  made  a  determined  attempt  to  have  Clay's  resolu- 
tion of  censure  on  Jackson  expunged  from  the  Senate 
records,  but  was  unsuccessful  for  the  time. 

The  wrangle  that  continued  on  these  matters  occupied 
not  less  than  five  months,  and  in  the  meantime  the  money 
panic  increased,  until  before  Congress  adjourned  it  seemed 
as  though  the  country  were  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  A  por- 
tion of  each  day's  session  had  to  be  set  aside  for  the  read- 
ing of  "  distress  resolutions  "  presented,  praying  for  relief. 
Delegation  after  delegation  appeared  in  Washington, 
buttonholed  unhappy  Senators  and  Representatives,  and 
invaded  the  White  House  and  besieged  Jackson.  Phil- 
adelphia sent  a  petition  with  ten  thousand  names:  Bos- 
ton, one  signed  by  an  equal  number;  New  York,  six 
thousand ;  Baltimore,  three  thousand,  and  so  on,  and 
delegations  of  artisans,  merchants,  manufacturers,  trades- 
men, and  wealthy  private  individuals,  together  with  com- 
mittees from  various  Chambers  of  Commerce,  flocked 
into  Washington  and  created  a  series  of  sensations  to 
which  the  inhabitants  finally  became  hardened.  Clay 
wrote  to  a  friend  that  the  more  "  distress  delegations  " 
came  to  the  city  the  better ;  Royal  ovenyorked  himself 
at  last  and,  after  losing  a  whole  week's  sleep,  was  com- 
pelled to  go  out  to  a  quiet  place  in  Georgetown  and  keep 
his  address  secret,  save  from  a  few  friends.  Jackson  re- 
ceived the  delegations  and  committees,  until  the  duties 
of  the  Chief  Executive  seemed  to  wear  even  on  his  iron 
frame,  and  he  was  obliged  to  decline  to  see  any  more. 

"  See  Nick  Biddle,"  he  said,  "  and  ask  him  for  money. 
I  haven't  any.  He's  got  it  all." 

He  was  almost  daily  threatened  with  assassination,  and 
the  most  violent  abuse  was  piled  mountain  high  on  him, 
but  he  never  faltered  for  one  moment.  In  the  House  a 
serious  attempt  was  made  to  impeach  him,  and  Clay  on 
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one  occasion  permitted  his  feelings  to  get  the  better  of 
him  entirely,  and  made  a  scene  in  the  Senate  chamber  by 
suddenly  addressing  Van  Burcn  in  the  chair  as  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  President,  and  indulging  in  an 
apostrophe  on  the  condition  of  "  his  bleeding  country" 
which  might  be  considered  powerful,  if  it  had  meant  any- 
thing. Van  Buren  listened  with  that  innocent  composure 
in  which  no  man  ever  excelled  him,  and,  after  it  was  over, 
he  called  a  Senator  to  the  chair  and  approaching  Clay, 
asked  him  for  a  pinch  of  snuff !  When  Congress  ad- 
journed, in  the  heat  of  summer,  the  panic  was  still  serious, 
and  only  one  thing  tempered  the  angry  passions  that 
had  raged.  Death  had  been  busy.  Lafayette,  William 
Wirt,  John  Randolph,  and  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carroltown, 
were  dead.  In  the  House,  Judge  Bouldin  had  fallen  dead 
while  speaking  of  the  death  of  Randolph.  The  opposing 
forces  stood  around  the  open  graves  in  respectful  silence, 
and  then  went  back  to  take  up  the  war  where  they  had 
left  off.  Jackson  made  a  tour  of  a  number  of  cities  after 
the  session  adjourned,  and  was  received  with  unabated 
enthusiasm  everywhere.  Nothing  could  check  his  popu- 
larity. Before  the  cold  weather  of  the  fall,  the  excite, 
ment  had  passed  the  danger  point,  and,  instead  of  con- 
traction, the  country  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  dizzy 
inflation  which  in  the  near  future  well-nigh  ruined  it. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

WHEN  Basil  Dornette  walked  out  of  the  court-room 
with  "  Not  guilty  "  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  believed  that 
he  had  entered  a  new  era  of  life,  and  for  some  months  it 
seemed  as  if  such  an  optimisim  might  be  justified.  Jes- 
samine had  long  since  traveled  to  that  height  found  by  a 
woman's  heart  when  it  takes  a  long  and  lonely  journey  in 
silence,  and  from  that  eminence  she  was  drawing  him  up- 
ward. His  life  was  now  more  than  ever  dependent  on  hers, 
but  at  last  a  responsive  chord  was  struck,  for  he  was  striv- 
ing to  do  better,  and  these  two,  whose  union  had  never,  in 
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reality,  been  founded  on  anything  more  permanent  than 
the  purely  objective  interests  of  life,  were  now  drawn 
closely  together  in  a  mutual  bond. 

To  Basil  it  was  sweet ;  to  Jessamine  it  was  sweet  and 
bitter.  He  was  no  longer  a  vampire,  draining  her  life 
forces,  but  he  was  not  yet  her  mate.  The  link  which  can 
most  closely  unite  a  man  and  a  woman  was  missing  be- 
tween them,  and  nothing  could  supply  its  place.  But, 
though  the  sweet  and  satisfying  passion  of  love  did  not 
overrun  her  life,  she  now  felt  for  him  that  pathetic  affec- 
tion which  is  akin  to  maternal  solicitude  for  a  wayward 
child,  and  the  generous  fountains  of  her  womanly  soul 
gushed  out  and  made  an  oasis  in  what  had  been  an  arid 
waste. 

Without  love  the  impact  of  existence  is  a  blow  suffi- 
cient to  kill  all  the  finer  emotions.  Life,  hard,  unyielding, 
a  monochrome  of  duty,  presses  on  many  sensitive  spirits 
with  crushing  weight,  until  they  are  ground  into  powder 
and  scattered  uselessly  in  the  void  of  death.  To  Jessa- 
mine had  come  a  peculiar  condition.  The  complexity  of 
love  is  so  great,  involving  every  other  emotion,  that  even 
a  single  facet  of  that  priceless  jewel  may  reflect  a  ray  of 
light.  And  so,  though  it  was  merely  a  phase  of  the  su- 
preme fact  of  life,  a  subdued  radiance  illumined  her,  as 
soft  and  serene  as  the  glow  within  an  alabaster  lamp. 

Basil  devoted  himself  to  those  interests  which,  had  he 
attended  to  them  sooner,  would  have  led  him  into  steadier 
channels.  His  father  was  too  much  disabled  to  be  of  any 
assistance,  and  he  required,  moreover,  the  constant  at- 
tention of  his  mother.  Theoretically  he  knew  how  to 
manage  an  estate — it  was  not  a  large  one, — but  practically 
he  had  neglected  business  affairs  so  thoroughly  that  he 
succeeded  in  giving  orders  which  were  intelligently  dis- 
obeyed by  his  overseer.  This,  fortunately,  made  matters 
better  than  they  would  have  been  otherwise,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  year  a  surprising  improvement  was  visible.  For 
the  first  time  in  three  years  there  was  no  deficit,  and, 
though  there  was  not  a  cent  left,  the  place  was  once  more 
equal  to  the  expenditures. 
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In  his  offices  Royal  went  over  the  accounts  with  him, 
nd  when  the  final  balance  was  struck  Basil  said:  "I'll 
<!o  better  yet  next  year." 

"  You're  doing  so  well  now,"  replied  Royal,  "  that  next 
year  would  have  to  be  very  good  indeed  to  be  better  than 
this." 

Basil  went  home,  mercurial  in  spirits  and  a  trifle  inflated 
with  wine.  There  was  no  trace  of  Puritanism  in  him  to 
lead  him  to  the  child-like  step  of  signing  the  pledge. 
He  knew  his  limitations — or  the  lack  of  them — better 
than  that.  His  decline  had  not  originated  in  drink,  a 
vice  which  has  been  made  to  shoulder  most  of  the  others 
in  the  calendar,  but  rather  in  excessive  extravagance  and 
the  temptations  of  the  gaming  table.  He  had  not  drunk 
too  heavily  until  he  realized  that  his  financial  situation 
was  becoming  desperate.  With  this  tension  relieved,  the 
craving  for  drink  was  at  once  lessened,  and,  had  not  his 
moral  foundations  been  sapped  by  years  of  self-indulgence, 
and  indolence,  he  might  have  pulled  himself  permanently 
out  of  the  mire.  An  almost  reckless  generosity  was  char- 
acteristic of  him,  and  to-night,  inflated  beyond  prudence 
by  the  successful  outcome  of  one  brief  year,  he  nodded 
across  the  table  to  Jessamine  and  said  : 

"And  you  shall  have  your  Washington  season  again, 
Jessamine.  You  haven't  had  an  outing  since " 

He  came  to  a  sudden  pause.  Too  well  did  he  remem- 
ber now  why  she  had  not  had  her  usual  summer  season 
in  the  previous  year,  and  why  she  had  spent  only  a  few 
weeks  in  quiet  seclusion  instead.  He  finished  lamely  : 

"  You  haven't  had  an  outing  for  a  long  time,  and  a 
Washington  winter  will  just  fit  you  out  for  a  Virginia 
summer,  won't  it  ?  We  can  stay  in  the  city  till  it's  time 
to  go  to  the  mountains." 

Her  heart  gave  a  heavy  thump.  Here  it  was  again,  the 
old  cravings,  the  old  self-indulgence,  the  old  carelessness. 
She  understood  him  now,  and  knew  all  that  the  words  did 
not  express.  Truly,  the  leopard  had  not  changed  his 
spots.  For  a  year  she  had  been  the  balance-wheel  of  his 
life ;  she  had  been  his  moral  center  of  gravity ;  from  the 
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strong,  clear  depths  of  her  nature  he  had  drawn  all  the 
impelling  forces  that  had  conducted  him  to  the  first  real 
success  he  had  ever  known.  Realizing  what  the  tempta- 
tions meant  to  him,  she  shrank  inwardly,  but  quickly  re- 
covered herself,  for  she  now  was  skilled  in  the  necessary 
subterfuges  of  a  woman  who  retains  any  manner  of  hold 
on  a  man  who  is  her  inferior.  It  is  the  superior  who 
handles  the  manoeuvres. 

"  It's  a  lovely  plan,"  she  said,  innocently  ;  "  but  really  I 
think  I  cannot  take  the  time  for  a  Washington  season 
this  year." 

"  Time  !  "  echoed  Basil,  "  Time  !  What  in  the  world 
have  you  to  do  with  your  time?  " 

In  that  day  women  did  not  attend  a  different  club  in 
every  hour  of  the  twenty-four,  and  the  doubtful  distrac- 
tions of  the  suffrage  had  not  yet  appeared  on  the  feminine 
horizon. 

"  Really,  Basil,"  she  said,  hesitating  a  little,  "  I  think 
it  will  be  just  as  well  for  us  to  stay  here." 

"  Nonsense,"  he  said,  with  contempt.  "  We'll  do  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  You  know  very  well  that  you  want  to 

go-" 

She  held  her  peace,  knowing  well  which  of  the  two 
cared  most  to  go.  As  the  year  advanced  Basil  succeeded 
even  beyond  his  expectations.  An  era  of  almost  unpre- 
cedented prosperity  had  swept  over  the  country,  and  in 
every  community  there  was  a  great  expansion  of  business, 
that  seemed  hurrying  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  devel- 
opment taking  place  along  material  lines,  the  railroads, 
steamboats,  various  inventions ;  and  these  physical  and 
objective  forces  were  now  being  counter-balanced  by  the 
literary  foundations  of  the  last  century.  Theology, 
politics  and  law  had  heretofore  formed  the  bulk  of  pub- 
lications in  the  young  country,  for  life  had  been  exceed- 
ingly strenuous  and  there  had  been  little  leisure  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties,  for  works 
of  art  and  imagination,  but  now  there  appeared  great 
beacon  lights. 

A  whole  school  pf  writers  enriched  the  period  ;  Poeand 
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Hawthorne  had  been  heard  since  the  last  years  of  the 
twenties,  and  Whittier  and  Longfellow  were  beginning  to 
sing,  just  preceding  Holmes  and  Emerson.  Transcen- 
dentalism was  abroad  as  an  idea,  and  Robert  Dale  Owen 
was  experimenting  with  his  visionary  philosophy. 
Kent  and  Story  had  made  their  valuable  and  per- 
manent additions  to  legal  lore;  Prescott  was  writing; 
De  Tocqueville  and  Beaumont's  "  Democracy  in 
America"  had  cast  a  new  light  on  our  institutions,  and 
Lowell  was  ripening  for  the  flowering  of  a  few  years 
later.  Altogether,  it  was  a  fervid  period  of  growth  and 
development,  and  now,  ominously  pushing  its  dark  front 
through  these  lighter  advance  guards,  came  the  question 
of  slavery. 

All  these  years  it  had  muttered  in  the  background ; 
now  it  would  no  longer  remain  quiescent.  Calhoun  alone 
would  have  dragged  it  to  the  front  and  thrust  it  headlong 
into  politics,  and,  in  addition  to  him,  the  inevitable  anti- 
dote had  been  created,  chiefly  through  William  Lloyd 
Garrison's  paper,  "  The  Liberator,"  and  by  the  forma- 
tion, in  1833,  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  an  organiza- 
tion which  gained  an  immense  impetus  through  the 
abolishment  of  slavery  by  Great  Britain  in  the  same  year. 

Had  the  blacks  of  Africa  been  left  in  the  heart  of  their 
native  forests,  as  they  should  have  been,  the  bloody  storm 
of  thirty  years  later  never  would  have  devastated  the 
country.  But  it  did  not  break  during  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration, and  in  those  early  years  of  the  thirties  the  influ- 
ences that  gradually  drew  the  nation  within  its  vortex 
assumed  shape  and  power,  and  men  and  parties  began  to 
array  themselves  for  and  against  slavery.  Clay  and 
Adams,  long  the  leaders  of  what  had  been  known  as 
National  Republicans,  now  beheld  a  certain  coalescence 
in  hitherto  distracted  elements,  and  the  party  received 
that  indefinite  name  of  "  Whig,"  destined  to  survive  but 
through  a  few  stormy  years. 

Basil,  an  ardent  slaveholder,  became  absorbed  in  the 
partisan  strife,  and  threw  himself  into  many  unnecessary 
discussions.  His  desire  for  a  Washington  season  was 
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not  to  be  appeased,  and  January  found  them  at  the 
capital.  One  evening,  as  they  sat  in  the  stiff  parlor  of 
Gadsby's,  waiting  for  friends  on  whom  they  had  called,  a 
stout  and  florid  man,  accompanied  by  a  large  blonde 
woman  and  a  bevy  of  children,  crossed  the  floor  and  passed 
out  into  the  corridor.  When  near  the  door  he  caught 
sight  of  Jessamine  and  paused  an  instant,  gazing  as 
though  suddenly  transfixed.  Basil  noted  it,  and  his  dark 
eyes  looked  haughtily  at  the  stranger,  who  seemed  on  the 
point  of  turning  back,  when  a  conjugal  admonition  came 
to  him  quite  distinctly  from  the  hall.  Basil  turned  to 
Jessamine  inquiringly.  She  laughed  and  shook  her  head. 

"  He  must  take  me  for  some  jiear  departed,"  she  said. 
"  I  shall  never  forgive  you  if  you  acquire  so  much  avoir- 
dupois." The  words  had  scarcely  left  her  lips  when  the 
stranger  reentered  the  parlor,  and,  with  his  rubicund  face 
wreathed  in  smiles,  approached  them  with  outstretched 
hand. 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  not  mistaken,"  he  said,  with  the  assured 
heartiness  of  an  old  and  valued  friend;  "this  is  Miss 
Lester,  or,  ah, — "  he  glanced  at  Basil,  "  not  Miss  Lester 
now,  I  presume,  but  I  have  not  the  honor  to  know—"  he 
waved  his  hand  indefinitely.  "You  remember  me,  Mr. 
Robinson,  of  Natchez.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  only  yes- 
terday that  I  proposed  to  you.  I've  told  my  wife  all 
about  it,  and  she  feels  quite  fond  of  you.  Let  me  have 
the  pleasure — "  he  waved  his  hand  again. 

Jessamine  never  remembered  the  next  few  minutes 
distinctly.  Outwardly  she  preserved  perfect  breeding ; 
inwardly  she  was  consumed  in  a  cataclysm  of  agonized 
mirth.  This  an  old  sweetheart  of  hers  !  She  was  dazed, 
and  she  knew  that  Basil  would  never  let  her  forget  it. 
She  accomplished  the  presentation,  and  the  two  men 
exchanged  greetings,  then  the  whilom  lover  turned  to 
Jessamine  again. 

"  Glad  you're  happily  married,"  he  said,  with  unction. 
"So  am  I.  You  remember  I  had  three  children  by  my 
first  wife,  and  my  second,  who  was  a  widow,  had  two,  and 
now  we  have  four  of  ours,  and  all  three  sets  are  friends. 
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My  eldest  son  and  daughter  are  married  too,  and  each  has 
a  baby.  You  ought  to  see  us  all  together.  It's  a  great 
sight  I  assure  you." 

"  I'm  sure  of  it,"  said  Jessamine,  composedly.  Then 
she  firmly  commanded  herself  while  her  still  fervent 
admirer  inquired  after  her  mother,  sending  her  his  best 
regards,  and  apparently  including  the  entire  family  and 
all  its  matrimonial  connections  in  a  vast  good  humor. 
Then  he  declared  that  his  wife  would  call  on  Jessamine, 
invited  Basil  to  dine  with  him,  and  waddled  off,  a  moun- 
tain of  self-satisfaction. 

When  he  was  fairly  out  of  sight  Basil  roared,  and  Jessa- 
mine laughed  till  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  "  The 
romance  of  your  youth  !  "  gasped  Basil.  "  Jessamine,  I 
wouldn't  have  believed  it  of  you.  I  fear  you  will  now  be 
dissatisfied  with  your  lot,  after  beholding  what  might 
have  been." 

"  I  never  fully  realized  what  I  escaped  till  now,"  she 
said.  "  All  I  ask  is  that  she  does  not  bring  the  three 
'  sets '  to  call  with  her." 

Late  in  the  evening,  as  they  were  about  to  return  to 
their  lodgings,  Royal  came  in.  "  I  was  going  to  seek  re- 
pose early  to-night,"  he  said,  "  for  I  confess  the  banquet 
last  night  found  several  of  us  wending  our  way  home  at 
hours  which  should  not  be  kept,  even  by  discreet  states- 
men— if  there  are  any.  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  I  have  not 
yet  been  drawn  into  the  social  whirl  this  season,  but  I 
hear  that  it  is  gay  enough  for  any  one." 

"  I  will  attach  you  to  my  chariot  wheel  and  drag  you 
around,"  said  Jessamine.  "Tell  us  about  the  banquet. 
I  have  heard  wonderful  tales  about  it  all  day.  Is  it  true 
that  Colonel  Benton  offered  one  hundred  toasts?  " 

"  I  think  he  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  doing 
so,  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  everybody  else  wanted  to  offer 
about  the  same  number.  But  you  must  remember  it  was 
the  anniversary  banquet  in  honor  of  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans.  The  General  is  to-day  the  proudest  and  happi- 
est man  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  he  has 
the  right  to  be.  It  was  the  battle  that  gave  him  his  great 
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military  reputation,  and  he  has  achieved  the  principal 
ambition  of  his  Presidency,  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt.  Besides  these,  he  has  triumphed  over  his  enemies 
in  the  Senate,  has  destroyed  nullification  and  abolished 
the  Bank.  The  toasts  justly  extolled  him,  and  I  think  no 
one  grieved  over  the  absence  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr. 
Clay." 

"  I'm  sure  they  didn't.  How  is  everything  else 
going?" 

"  Oh,  all  right.  The  Whigs  would  like  to  see  war,  but 
it  isn't  likely  they  will.  You  know  France  has  not  paid 
us  that  indemnity,  and  the  tone  of  the  message  respect- 
ing it  was  sufficiently  imperative.  With  no  less  a  measure 
proposed  than  reprisals  upon  French  property,  I  imagine 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  will  come  to  their  senses. 
Louis  Philippe  had  a  courier  at  Havre  to  convey  the 
message  to  him  post-haste,  and  it  created  much  excite- 
ment when  the  contents  became  known.  Livingston  is 
in  hot  water  these  days,  but  he  is  a  born  diplomat,  and 
we  may  expect  success  from  his  negotiations." 

"  And  from  the  General's  uncompromising  policy,"  said 
Jessamine. 

He  looked  at  her  with  far-seeing  eyes,  and  abstractedly 
ran  his  ringers  through  his  hair.  "  Policy — yes,  but  more 
than  that.  He  is  a  son  of  destiny." 


CHAPTER  XXV 

IT  was  a  year  when  ominous  things  were  brewing 
below  the  surface.  The  troubles  in  Texas  were  rapidly 
coming  to  a  head.  In  the  treaty  of  1819  the  United 
States  had  claimed  Texas  as  part  of  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, but  later  this  claim  had  been  abandoned  and  a 
boundary  line  fixed  which  excluded  her  from  the  Union. 
But  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  had  set  up  their  own  govern- 
ment, and,  in  1827,  had  adopted  a  constitution  which 
provided  for  the  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery  and  had 
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forbidden  the  importation  of  any  more  slaves  after  the 
passage  of  the  law. 

But,  with  the  extension  of  the  country,  the  slave  and 
anti-slave  factions  fought  for  every  inch  of  territory,  and 
Southern  slaveholders  proceeded  to  take  their  blacks  and 
pour  into  Texas  with  them,  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
Mexican  constitution.  Early  in  1833  the  population  was  so 
largely  American  instead  of  Spanish  that  the  Americans 
made  and  adopted  their  own  constitution,  a  document 
never  recognized  by  Mexico,  and  thereafter  the  two 
hostile  camps  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  supremacy.  The 
Texas  question  was  already  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the 
nation,  though  it  was  a  matter  not  to  be  settled  until  the 
campaign  of  Polk  and  Clay,  in  1844.  All  the  great 
leaders  were  lining  up  for  the  fray.  In  the  House  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  growing  old  in  his  attempts  to  get  a 
hearing  for  the  anti-slavery  men.  Clay,  who,  Woodrow 
Wilson  says,  had  "  a  fatal  facility  in  writing  letters  and 
making  explanations,"  occupied  himself  from  1820  to 
1850  in  framing  compromises,  and  was  generally  engaged 
in  the  dangerous  game  of  trying  to  make  friends  with 
both  sides.  With  the  exception  of  Jefferson,  no  other 
American  statesman  ever  displayed  so  much  versatility  in 
occupying  both  sides  of  a  question. 

Jackson  was  now  in  the  last  term  of  his  administration. 
Every  issue  was  sharply  defined,  and  the  opposing  forces 
stood  on  cleanly-cut  bases.  Of  the  great  quartette, 
Adams  in  the  House,  and  Clay,  Webster  and  Calhoun  in 
the  Senate,  not  one  had  by  nature  one  sentiment  in 
common  with  their  determined  antagonist  in  the  White 
House,  save  that  three,  Clay,  Webster  and  Adams,  were 
national  in  sentiment,  and  Jackson  was  the  very  personi- 
fication of  national  principles  and  national  sentiment. 
Calhoun,  narrow,  bitter  and  partisan,  has  driven  even  his 
most  partial  biographers  to  extremes,  in  vain  attempts  to 
explain  his  sectional  policy. 

Of  these  four,  Webster  justly  remains  the  greatest. 
He  had  risen  to  the  crying  demand  of  the  country  when, 
as  an  independent  Senator  and  a  member  of  the  party  in 
26 
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opposition  to  the  administration,  he  had  voted  for  the 
Force  Bill  in  Congress,  and  had  frankly  told  Henry  Clay 
that  he  did  not  approve  of  compromise  measures  while 
South  Carolina  presumed  on  rebellion  against  Federal 
laws.  On  this  point,  therefore,  he  had  sided  with  Jack- 
son, rather  than  with  Clay,  and  when  Clay  made  his  ill- 
omened  coalition  with  Calhoun,  in  order  to  effect  the 
passage  of  his  bill,  Webster  had  made  the  mistake  of 
joining  forces  with  them,  and  thereby  forming  a  union 
doomed,  by  its  very  nature,  to  disintegration.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  by  a  number  of  writers  of  ability,  Web- 
ster fell  behind  his  colleagues  in  point  of  will.  He  was 
the  intellectual  superior  of  them  all,  but  a  certain  languor 
and  inertia,  frequently  characteristic  of  the  bilious  tem- 
perament which  was  his  by  his  birthright,  permitted  him 
to  lapse  into  measures  which  did  not  draw  heavily  on  his 
energies. 

On  the  contrary,  Jackson,  fiery,  armed  with  an  invinci- 
ble will  and  possessed  of  a  wonderful  nervous  energy, 
was  incessantly  in  action,  and  pursued  methods  that 
kept  his  enemies  awake  at  nights  wondering  what  he 
would  do  next.  With  his  check  on  the  Senate  by 
means  of  the  veto,  with  his  iron  will  and  unalterable 
determination,  Jackson  at  times  stood  opposed  to  them 
all,  and  he  was  never  more  himself  than  when  all  his 
political  enemies  were  united  against  him.  The  Missouri 
Compromise,  of  1820,  had  shown  that  slavery  was  a  ques- 
tion interwoven  with  every  step  of  the  country's  growth, 
and  Northern  and  Southern  men  in  Congress  watched 
each  phase  jealously.  The  doctrine  for  which  Calhoun 
stood  was  dead  beyond  resurrection,  but  he  was  now  com- 
mitted irrevocably  to  the  still  more  fatal  policy  which 
brought  about  the  bloodiest  conflict  known  in  history.  It  is 
on  this  point  that  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  says,  in  his  fine  study 
of  Webster  :  "  Webster's  policy  would  not  have  resulted 
in  rebellion,  but,  if  it  had,  the  hanging  of  Calhoun  and  a 
few  like  him,  by  the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  would  have 
taught  slaveholders  such  a  lesson  that  we  should  prob- 
ably have  been  spared  four  years  of  civil  war." 
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But,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  the  chief  question  before  the 
public  was  the  financial  one,  and,  though  it  took  the  form 
of  apparent  prosperity  and  speculation  of  all  kinds,  it  was 
not  less  dangerous  than  the  stringency  that  succeeded  it. 
At  the  moment,  no  one  realized  it,  and  the  merry  slide 
downward  continued  without  intermission.  Through  it 
all,  the  usual  social  festivities  of  the  capital  were  pursued, 
and  the  season  was  as  brilliant  as  any  of  its  predecessors. 
Royal  was  too  popular  a  man  to  avoid  certain  functions, 
for  aspiring  mammas  cast  a  favorable  eye  on  him,  and 
marriageable  maidens  were  not  averse  to  making  coy  ad- 
vances. In  those  days  Washington  was  known  as  "  the 
most  marrying  city  in  the  Union,"  and  many  a  match 
was  slyly  concocted  behind  closed  doors  by  discreet 
dowagers,  though,  for  that  matter,  things  are  not  done 
so  differently  nowadays.  .  Jackson  had  set  his  heart  on 
Royal's  marriage,  and,  whether  it  was  due  to  his  zeal  or 
to  the  willingness  of  the  lady  in  the  case,  it  were  difficult 
to  say,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  report  was  afloat  that  he  was 
engaged  to  a  certain  young  and  charming  widow,  the 
relict  of  a  naval  officer.  Jessamine  heard  it  in  due  time 
and  taxed  him  with  it  at.a  reception. 

"  I  don't  expect  you  to  ask  my  permission,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  flash  of  her  old  mockery,  "  but — a  widow  !  " 
She  made  a  little  moue. 

"At  any  rate,  she  doesn't  weigh  as  much  as  your  old 
flame,"  he  replied.  "  I  saw  them  both  out  driving  this 
afternoon  on  the  Avenue,  and  I  lost  count  of  the  olive 
branches  before  they  got  by.  But,  as  to  widows,  I 
wouldn't  have  any  objection — to  the  right  one." 

She  laughed  gayly.  "  It  will  serve  you  right  to  be 
caught  by  one." 

"  I  hope  I  will  be."  This  time  she  recognized  the  old 
tone,  and  she  threw  her  head  up. 

"  Get  me  an  ice  at  once.  I'm  stifling  in  this  hot  room. 
I  hate  a  mob.  There  won't  be  such  a  crowd  at  Mr. 
Poindexter's  to-morrow  evening ;  I  suppose  you'll  be 
there?" 

"  Yes,  and  we  shall  meet  the  present  lioness  of  Wash- 
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ington,  Miss  Martineau.  Don't  be  alarmed  at  her  trum- 
pet. She  is  gathering  "  impressions,"  and  is  diligently 
interviewing  all  the  great  men  of  the  session.  I  shall 
probably  talk  with  her  myself.  1  hear  that  she  considers 
Webster  the  best  story-teller  she  has  met,  and  that  she  is 
charmed  with  Clay.  I  am  casting  about  in  my  mind  for 
some  point  on  which  I  may  excel  them." 

"You  might  try  frivolous  compliment.  I  have  never 
known  any  one  who  could  surpass  you  in  it." 

He  looked  at  her  carefully.  "You  do  not  really  need 
an  ice,  but  I'll  get  it  for  you." 

Early  the  next  morning  he  was  closeted  with  the  Pres- 
ident in  a  private  conference  on  the  financial  situation, 
and  when  he  rose  to  go  Jackson  said :  "  I  hear  that 
Miss  Martineau  intends  to  honor  me  with  a  call  soon. 
I'm  going  to  have  her  to  dinner,  and  I  want  you  to  come." 

"  I  am  at  your  service,  sir.  I  hope  the  lady  will  not 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  my  tender  remarks." 

"  Tender  fiddlesticks  !  You're  getting  hopeless.  I  tell 
you,  if  you  don't  get  married  I'll  publish  you  in  the 
Telegraph,  along  with  Duff  Green's  other  scoundrels." 

"  I  found  your  name  there  the  other  day,  sir.  I  think 
he's  getting  fonder  than  ever  of  you." 

Jackson  lit  his  pipe  and  puffed  hard.  "  Let  me  see," 
he  said,  reflectively,  you're  one  of  my  boys,  and  I  sup- 
pose I'm  responsible  for  you.  I'll  reserve  the  honor  of 
appearing  in  the  Telegraph  to  myself,  and  hand  you  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Blair  in  the  Globe" 

"You  would  violate  the  Constitution,  by  inflicting  a 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment.  "  If  I  don't  marry,  let 
us  compromise,  say  by  making  love  to  every  woman  I 
know.  Will  that  suit  you?" 

"  Get  out  of  my  sight,"  said  Jackson,  laughing.  "  I'm 
going  to  keep  an  eye  on  you.  I  think  you're  playing  a 
deep  game  of  some  kind. 

That  afternoon,  as  a  funeral  procession  wound  its 
solemn  way  out  of  the  Hall  of  Representatives  and  turned 
into  the  great  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  Royal,  slowly  pac- 
ing not  far  behind  the  President,  was  absorbed  in  reflec- 
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tions  which  had  naught  to  do  with  the  occasion.  Both 
branches  of  Congress  had  adjourned  to  pay  the  last  honors 
to  a  deceased  member  of  the  House,  and  the  Cabinet,  the 
principal  members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  a 
number  of  private  citizens  had  assembled.  The  throbs 
of  the  Dead  March  in  Saul  were  already  breaking  upon 
the  air  in  rhythmic  cadences  as  the  pall-bearers  slowly  ad- 
vanced with  their  burden.  Royal,  his  mind  tangled 
in  a  labyrinth  of  thought,  mechanically  followed  and 
found  himself  absently  noting  how  much  taller  Jack- 
son was  than  were  most  of  the  men  about  him.  He  had 
suffered  much  from  ill  health  for  months,  and  his  spare 
figure  was  saved  from  attenuation  only  by  his  dignified 
and  soldiery  bearing. 

The  procession  had  crossed  the  wide  space  of  the  ro- 
tunda and  was  emerging  on  to  the  portico.  Royal  noted 
Jackson  clearly  silhouetted  in  the  light,  and,  barely  a  step 
behind  him,  came  Levi  Woodbury,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  The  great  lights  of  the  Senate  were  there, 
Jackson's  friends  and  enemies,  and  a  horde  of  leaders. 
Adams,  aging  now,  and  Royal  in  the  ripe  hour  of  the 
meridian  of  manhood.  The  setting  was  simple  but  im- 
pressive, and  gained  that  added  dignity  always  imparted 
by  the  presence  of  death.  As  the  slow,  measured 
tramping  of  feet  marked  the  sonorous,  half  muffled 
dirge,  Royal  looked  out  over  the  portico,  and  his  eye 
swept  the  silent  concourse  gathered  there,  and  massed 
below  the  flight  of  steps,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  cor- 
tege. The  crowd  presented  the  unimpressive  level  of  any 
ordinary  body,  whose  chief  motive  is  curiosity,  and  de- 
spite himself,  he  wondered  why  time  should  be  wasted  in 
idle  ceremonies  over  so  much  clay. 

Then  a  man  stepped  out  from  the  crowd,  and  walked 
quickly  toward  the  President.  When  about  ten  feet  in 
front  of  him  he  drew  a  pistol,  aimed  at  his  heart  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  There  was  the  sound  of  an  explosion, 
but  it  was  only  the  report  of  the  cap,  which  had  exploded 
without  discharging.  As  the  day  was  heavy  and  threat- 
ening, many  wore  rain  wraps,  and  this  man  was  enveloped 
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in  a  long  cloak,  which  almost  entirely  concealed  him.  He 
was  quick  as  thought,  and  reaching  under  his  loose  gar- 
ment he  dropped  the  weapon  he  had  attempted  to  use, 
and  drew  the  second,  which  he  had  concealed  in  case  the 
first  failed.  The  spell  that  inevitably  holds  a  crowd  im- 
movable at  such  times  had  seized  every  one.  All  had 
happened  so  suddenly  and  so  unexpectedly  that  no  one 
realized  that  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  President  had 
occurred  before  their  very  eyes. 

Royal  sprang  forward,  with  a  leap  through  the  human 
wall  about  him  that  cleaved  a  path  with  the  swiftness  of 
lightning,  and  placed  himself  between  Jackson  and  the 
man.  He  was  not  a  second  too  soon.  The  man  again 
pulled  the  trigger,  and  this  time  a  bullet  sped,  but  it 
missed  the  heart  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  for  Royal 
knocked  up  the  arm  of  the  would-be  assassin,  and  the 
missile  made  a  flesh  wound  in  his  shoulder,  in  almost  the 
identical  spot  where  an  English  bullet  had  drawn  blood 
at  New  Orleans.  His  action  broke  the  hypnotic  influence 
that  had  welded  a  mass  of  people  into  a  unit  of  inaction, 
and  instantly  confusion  arose.  Jackson,  furious  at  the 
assault  and  at  seeing  Royal  shot,  rushed  at  his  assailant 
and  struck  at  him  with  his  cane.  Before  he  could  strike 
him  a  young  naval  lieutenant  had  pushed  the  man  to  one 
side,  and  the  on-rushing  crowd  had  well-nigh  trampled 
him  under-foot. 

Woodbury,  being  near,  was  the  first  to  speak  to  Jack- 
son. "  For  God's  sake,  sir,  are  you  hurt?" 

"  Hurt  !  No.  Let  me  get  at  him  !  "  Three  or  four 
laid  hands  on  him,  while  Lewis  took  Royal  by  the  arm 
and  said  :  "  You're  hurt  yourself,  but  we  must  get  the 
General  out  of  this  at  once,  or  there'll  be  a  riot." 

"  Look  to  the  man,"  he  replied.  "  I'm  not  hurt."  To 
Jackson  he  said,  in  a  low  tone  :  "  Sir,  they  are  wondering 
down  below  at  the  delay  in  the  procession."  There  was  a 
muffled  roar  from  the  crowd,  most  of  its  atoms  not  com- 
prehending what  had  happened,  but  there  was  a  surging 
about  the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  Royal  dreaded  the  result 
pf  the  discovery.  "  Your  carriage  isin  waiting.  The  best 
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thing  that  you  can  do  is  to  go  to  the  White  House  at 
once." 

There  was  nothing  but  excitement  for  the  next  few 
minutes.  It  was  all  over  soon.  The  assassin  was  under 
arrest,  the  weapons  secured,  Senators  and  Representatives 
closed  in  about  Jackson  and  Royal,  and,  although  delay 
and  confusion  reigned  supreme  for  a  short  time,  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  occasion  made  it  necessary  for  decorum  to 
be  restored  as  soon  as  possible,  and  while  the  funeral 
cortege  wound  its  way  once  more  on  its  sad  journey,  the 
man  who  had  fired  the  shots  was  being  hurried  to  jail 
under  a  strong  guard,  and  Jackson  was  being  whirled  to 
the  Executive  Mansion  as  fast  as  his  thoroughbreds 
could  fly,  while  Benton  and  Lewis  fairly  had  to  hold  him 
in  the  coach. 

"  Let  me  out !  Let  me  out !  "  he  said,  repeatedly. 
"  Let  me  settle  with  him  in  my  own  way." 

"  Be  calm,  sir,"  said  Lewis.  "  The  news  is  already  ex- 
citing the  city,  and  it  would  not  take  much  to  cause  a 
tumult.  See,  the  people  are  even  now  rising  up."  He 
pointed  to  groups  that  paused  and  talked  on  the  sidewalk. 
Jackson  lifted  his  hat  and  bowed. 

"  Hurrah  for  Jackson  !"  cried  a  bibulous  partisan.  His 
companions  assisted  him  to  a  perpendicular  attitude  as  the 
carriage  rolled  on. 

His  anxiety  for  Royal  could  not  be  allayed.  He  asked 
for  him  repeatedly,  and,  on  reaching  the  White  House, 
went  at  once  to  his  favorite  office  on  the  second  floor, 
and,  pacing  up  and  down,  sent  half  a  dozen  messengers 
to  the  "  Indian  Queen  "  to  inquire  after  him  and  bid  him 
come  at  once  if  possible.  By  this  time  excitement  reigned 
supreme  in  the  city.  All  kinds  of  wild  rumors  flew, 
that  the  President  had  been  assassinated,  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  had  been  killed,  that  a 
plot  had  been  discovered  to  murder  the  President  and  all 
the  Cabinet ;  that  he  was  dying,  that  he  was  dead,  that 
the  assassin  had  committed  suicide.  It  needs  only  our 
own  knowledge  of  Presidential  assassinations  to  imagine 
the  wild  state  into  which  the  city  was  thrown. 
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Withia  an  hour  Royal  saw  the  President.  He  was 
not  hurt  ;  the  bullet  had  merely  scraped  him. 

He  laughed  as  he  went  forward  and  grasped  Jackson's 
hand.  "  A  charmed  life !  All  missiles  fly  wide  of  you. 
Ho.v  do  you  do  it  ?  " 

Jackson  was  overcome.  He  had  been  at  the  height 
of  emotion  ever  since  the  occurrence.  He  laid  his  hands 
on  Royal's  shoulders,  and  his  voice  shook  as  he  said  : 
"  You  have  saved  my  life." 

"  Nonsense !  I've  merely  dropped  in  to  show  you  that 
there's  nothing  the  matter  with  me.  It's  a  mere  episode, 
sir,  of  no  consequence  whatever.  Be  careful  not  to  let 
the  opposition  make  anything  out  of  it." 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  get  away.  There  was 
a  swarm  at  the  White  House,  and  each  new  caller  brought 
word  of  the  various  rumors  that  were  inflaming  the  popu- 
lation. Seemingly  the  ingenuity  of  invention  had  been 
exhausted,  and  Royal  finally  became  a  butt  of  good- 
natured  ridicule,  for  the  rescue  of  the  President  was 
credited  to  about  a  dozen  persons,  none  of  whom  had 
been  near  Jackson. 

"  I'm  half  inclined  to  believe  I  wasn't  there  myself,"  he 
said,  finally.  "  I'm  going  to  get  away  from  here  and  pull 
myself  together." 

"  You  will  need  mucilage  at  least,  if  you  are  in  pieces," 
said  Willis,  who  had  just  come  in.  "  There  is  a  tempest 
outside.  I  think  the  city  will  melt  before  morning. 
Where  is  the  General  ?  Oh,  what  meat  for  my  next 
letter !  " 

"  Vampire  ! "  said  Royal,  "  I  leave  you  to  feast  on 
what  remnants  you  can  pick  up.  Tempest  or  no  tempest, 
out  I  go." 

But,  when  he  had  made  his  adieux  and  started  toward 
the  house  of  the  genial  Senator  from  Mississippi,  he  re- 
alized that  Willis,  even  though  a  journalist,  had  told  the 
truth.  The  worst  storm  that  Washington  had  known  for 
many  years  had  broken,  and  the  streets  were  inundated. 
Jackson  had  placed  one  of  the  White  House  equipages 
at  his  disposal,  and  he  was  rolled  comfortably  through 
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the  rushing  torrents,  but  long  before  he  picked  his  way 
across  the  plank  laid  before  the  door,  that  the  guests  might 
not  fall  into  the  overflowing  stream,  he  noted  the  de- 
serted streets,  the  glistening  walks,  whereon  no  women  in 
dainty  finery  tripped  after  maids  bearing  lanterns.  The 
Poindexter  drawing-room  was  all  but  empty,  for  but  few 
had  dared  to  brave  the  storm,  but  the  Senator  was  bawl- 
ing into  the  ear-trumpet  of  his  distinguished  guest,  who 
nodded  and  smiled,  as  though  edified. 

Jessamine  was  one  of  the  first  to  spy  him  as  he  entered. 
She  greeted  him  with  a  smile  that  had  a  strange  quality. 

"Ah  !  Here!  Not  fifteen  minutes  ago  we  heard  that 
you  had  been  killed  instead  of  the  General." 

"  And  what  if  I  had  been  ?  " 

"  Then — you  would  not  be  here." 

"Commend  me  to  the  wisdom  of  women,  or  some  of 
them.  Come,  present  me  to  Miss  Martineau.  Poin- 
dexter's  breath  is  giving  out.  His  wind  is  only  equal  to 
the  Senate."  He  offered  his  arm. 
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THE  summer  of  1835  was  an  unquiet  one  throughout 
the  country,  and  Royal  was  not  free  from  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. The  slavery  agitation  took  on  an  active 
form,  and  there  were  riots  and  mobs  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  some  of  the  Western  cities.  William 
Lloyd  Garrison's  paper  came  very  near  being  the  cause  of 
civil  war  in  Charleston,  for  the  postmaster  of  that  city 
was  warned  by  its  excited  inhabitants  not  to  permit  any 
abolition  literature  to  pass  through  its  mails.  Barry,  of 
Kentucky,  the  only  member  of  Jackson's  original  Cabinet 
who  had  not  resigned  when  his  colleagues  went  out 
on  account  of  the  Eaton  affair,  was  now  Minister  to 
Spain,  and  Amos  Kendall,  long  an  honored  member  of 
the  "  Kitchen  Cabinet,"  was  Postmaster-General. 

The  violent  opposition  throughout  the  South  to  what 
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their  leaders  termed  "  this  violent  and  insurrectionary 
literature,"  kept  up  an  excitement  during  the  entire  sum- 
mer. Calhoun  was  appealed  to,  and  promised  to  prepare 
a  bill  ior  the  next  session  that  would  exclude  the  obnox- 
ious documents.  The  country  was  riding  on  a  tidal 
wave  of  prosperity.  Rather,  perhaps  one  should  say,  it 
Avas  giddy  with  the  speculation  which  was  now  rampant. 
Money  was  free,  values  were  rising,  banks  multiplied, 
paper  money  was  issued  in  torrents,  every  community  had 
its  pet  scheme,  every  one  who  had  a  dollar  to  invest,  put 
it  into  some  bubble,  bound  sooner  or  later  to  burst.  The 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  to  expire 
in  the  next  year,  and  Biddle  and  the  Directors  had 
yielded  to  the  inevitable,  and  had  prepared  to  obtain  a 
charter  from  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  and  con- 
tinue business  as  a  State  bank. 

Political  matters  seemed  to  promise  comparative  peace. 
Unless  some  fresh  storm  broke,  it  now  seemed  as  though 
Jackson's  administration  might  end  quietly  and  leave  a 
desirable  legacy  for  Van  Buren,  who  had  been  nominated 
for  the  chief  office  at  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention that  had  met  at  Baltimore  in  May.  The  great 
reward  of  the  inspiring  spirit  of  the  "  Albany  Regency  " 
was  prophesied  by  Blair  and  Rives  in  the  Globe  and  echoed 
in  every  administration  paper  in  the  land. 

It  was  a  balmy  and  beautiful  day  in  October  when 
Royal,  riding  out  to  the  Hermitage,  found  Basil  one 
of  the  group  that  invariably  gathered  to  bid  the  General 
good-by  on  the  occasions  when  he  departed  for  Wash- 
ington. He  was  to  leave  on  the  following  morning,  to- 
gether with  Lewis,  Royal,  Benton  and  others,  and  the 
always  hospitable  plantation  presented  an  old-time  scene 
of  the  generous  entertainment  that  had  ever  characterized 
it.  Guests  fairly  swarmed  over  the  wide  verandas  and 
into  the  library,  where  Jackson  held  court  most  of  the 
day.  The  blacks  vied  with  each  other  in  ostentatious 
services,  and  George  and  Hannah,  the  reigning  despots  of 
the  colored  population,  lavished  useless  and  ornate  atten- 
tions on  the  master  of  the  house  and  on  the  "  lovely 
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Emily."  One  familiar  figure  of  the  old  days  was  missing, 
the  former  mistress,  who  slept  so  peacefully  in  the  garden. 
Jackson  had  visited  her  tomb  early  that  morning,  and  had 
placed  a  wreath  above  it.  Never  had  he  left  for  his  offi- 
cial duties  at  Washington  without  lamenting  that  she  was 
not  present  to  accompany  him.  His  affection  for  her  had 
survived  death  itself,  and  no  woman  had  ever  had  a  mo- 
ment's place  in  his  heart  since  she  breathed  her  last.  Car- 
roll came  out  to  see  him,  and  in  the  course  of  the  reminis- 
cences that  were  naturally  suggested,  tears  had  dimmed 
the  General's  eyes  as  he  said  : 

"  I  shall  soon  be  alone.  They  are  leaving  me.  Cecil 
Russell  and  Killian  are  dead.  Coffee  is  gone!  How  I 
miss  him  !  It  is  not  the  same  without  him.  I  won't  be 
here  forever,  and  younger  men  must  take  care  of  matters. 
There  are  plenty  of  them."  His  eye  fell  on  Basil,  who 
was  near.  "What  are  you  going  to  do?"  he  asked, 
pointedly. 

Basil  knew  the  friendly  thrust  was  half  in  jest,  yet  it 
gave  him  a  little  qualm.  "  You  know  politics  are  not  my 
forte,"  he  replied,  "  but  I'm  going  to  surprise  you.  I've 
decided  to  go  into  the  campaign,  on  my  own  initiative, 
you  understand,  so  don't  be  astonished  at  any  phenomenal 
majority  for  Van  Buren  in  Tennessee." 

Jackson  laughed  heartily.  "  Ah,  that's  the  right  ring! 
Go  ahead,  my  boy.  I'll  tell  Matty  of  his  new  manager 
the  first  thing  in  Washington." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  a  few  of  the  host  of 
callers  made  their  adieux  and  departed.  Basil  was  one 
who  left,  receiving  from  the  General  an  affectionate  good- 
by,  mingled  with  a  jesting  inquiry  as  to  what  Cabinet 
position  he  should  ask  Van  Buren  to  reserve  for  him. 
His  farewells  with  Royal  were  equally  genial,  and  as  the 
two  men  stood  together  on  the  steps  of  the  Hermitage 
in  the  clear,  slanting  rays  of  light,  they  made  a  fine  con- 
trast, Royal  an  inch  taller  than  Basil,  resolute,  instinct 
Avith  purpose,  the  hazel  eyes  more  expressive  than  they 
had  been  in  the  unformed  days  of  his  youth ;  every  line 
of  face  and  figure  indicating  that  magnetic,  commanding 
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development  which  is  man's  supreme  birthright.  Basil 
was  heavier,  but  he  was  more  handsome  than  ever.  He 
had  alvvrys  been  a  graceful  man,  and  his  old  confident 
self-possession  had  not  decreased.  As  he  rode  home 
through  the  warm  October  twilight  certain  memories  rose 
unbidden  in  his  mind,  and  he  felt  those  indefinite  twinges 
of  ambition  that  sometimes  come  to  a  man  when  purpose 
and  ability  have  not  gone  hand  in  hand.  At  the  supper 
table  he  delivered  Royal's  good-by  to  Jessamine.  She 
balanced  her  spoon  on  the  edge  of  her  cup. 

"  And  he  has  decided  not  to  enter  the  Senate  ?" 

"Yes;  when  the  General's  term  of  office  is  ended,  he 
will  return  here  and  practice  his  profession.  He  will  be 
the  most  popular  and  successful  lawyer  in  Tennessee." 
He  paused  a  full  minute,  his  eyes  bent  as  if  in  reflection, 
and  added  :  "  And  he  will  deserve  it." 

It  was  about  noon  on  the  next  day  that  he  left  the 
house  to  ride  over  the  place  and  then  to  get  the  Lor- 
rimers,  who  were  visiting  Ellen,  and  bring  them  home 
with  him.  The  horse  on  which  he  was  mounted  was  a 
young,  spirited  animal,  not  fully  broken,  and  he  pranced 
and  curveted  restlessly  under  the  restraint  of  bit  and 
bridle.  Jessamine,  on  the  portico,  waved  gaily  at  him. 
"  I'll  send  Dick  with  the  carriage  at  four,"  she  said, 
44  You'll  be  there  by  that  time,  won't  you  ?" 

"Yes;  I'll  have  to  get  some  of  the  deviltry  out  of  this 
brute  first,  though.  Isn't  he  a  beauty  ?  I  told  Soiners 
I'd  spare  him  the  pleasure  of  breaking  him.  He's  just  to 
my  liking." 

When  they  carried  him  into  the  house  a  few  hours  later 
and  laid  him  on  the  white  bed,  he  was  not  disfigured,  save 
for  one  bruise  on  the  temple,  but  he  was  entirely  uncon- 
scious, and  the  doctor  gently  told  her  that  they  feared 
internal  injuries.  No  one  had  seen  the  accident,  or  knew 
what  had  caused  it,  but  Dick,  near  the  Craigheads'  with 
the  carriage,  had  found  him  lying  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
A  mournful  group  of  friends  filled  the  house.  The  doctor 
looked  very  grave  and  remained  non-committal.  Jessa- 
mine was  unnaturally  calm.  With  a  composed  manner  and 
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eyes  fearfully  bright,  she  bent  in  agony  over  the  silent  form 
and  begged  him  to  speak  to  her  until  they  took  her  away, 
while  two  more  physicians  arrived,  and  worked  unceas- 
ingly with  him.  When  one  of  them  came  out  after  awhile 
Robert  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"  Concussion  of  the  brain,"  he  said  briefly.  "  Very 
serious  injury.  Probably  no  hope." 

Ellen,  Mrs.  Lester  and  sympathizing  women  friends 
kept  Jessamine  in  her  room  until  the  verdict  of  the  doctors 
was  known,  then  nothing  could  keep  her  away  from  the 
bedside. 

"  My  place  is  by  him,"  she  said.  "  Let  me  go  ;  he  must 
see  me  when  he  wakens.  You  need  not  fear,  doctor,  I 
will  be  quiet,  but  I  must  be  by  him."  She  sat  in  a  low 
chair  by  the  bed,  fixed  her  eyes  on  his  face  and  gazed 
until  every  emotion  of  her  soul  seemed  to  beckon  to  the 
unresponsive  figure  before  her,  the  windows  of  the  dark 
eyes  closed,  the  countenance  ghastly  on  the  pillow.  For 
hours  she  sat  there,  almost  as  motionless  as  he  ;  the 
shaded  light  burned  dimly ;  in  the  hall  without,  the  feet 
of  faithful  friends  who  kept  vigil  with  her  paced  noise- 
lessly to  and  fro,  with  that  pathetic  care  to  make  no  sound 
when  one  has  already  slipped  far  beyond  the  vibrations 
that  could  affect  the  ear.  Occasionally  some  one  would 
urge  her  to  rest  or  to  take  refreshment,  but  she  only  shook 
her  head,  never  moving  her  eyes  from  Basil's  face.  The 
doctor  administered  a  stimulant,  and  she  took  it  with  the 
meekness  of  a  child.  It  was  useless  to  try  to  take  her 
away  again,  and  they  left  her  to  that  wordless  watch. 
What  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind  as  she  sat  there 
through  the  long  and  awful  night  may  not  be  told.  Such 
suffering  as  hers  is  sacred  to  the  unwritten  annals 
of  the  soul  of  a  woman  who  has  gone  down  into  the 
depths. 

At  last  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  they  fell  upon  her. 
She  leaned  attentively  over  him  and  spoke  tenderly  : 
"  Basil,  dear,  I'm  here.  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

The  doctors  came  hurrying  in,  her  mother,  Ellen, 
Robert.  His  gaze  was  that  of  delirium  and  he  began  to 
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talk  incoherently.  From  that  on  the  scene  was  heart- 
breaking. His  whole  life  seemed  to  pass  in  review  be- 
fore him,  and  snatches  of  scenes  from  his  boyhood  up 
fell  from  his  lips.  He  recalled  the  battle,  and  complained 
of  the  cold  in  the  trenches ;  then  he  talked  with  Royal, 
asked  for  Jessamine  and  urged  her  to  come  to  him.  His 
agitation  increased  as  fitful  panoramas  flitted  through  his 
tortured  brain,  his  financial  troubles,  the  murder,  the 
trial,  Royal  with  him  in  the  jail ;  then  things  they  did 
not  understand,  concerning  mortgages,  loans,  transfers  of 
property,  everything  disconnected,  jumbled,  but  through 
it  all  a  tone  of  distress,  as  if  a  submerged  consciousness 
were  striving  far  within  the  depths  of  the  helpless  body 
to  make  itself  understood.  Holding  Jessamine's  hand  in 
a  spasmodic  grasp  and  looking  wildly  at  her,  he  would 
beg  her  to  come  to  him.  Then,  suddenly,  he  appeared 
to  remember  the  night  when  she  had  discovered  his  chal- 
lenge to  Royal,  and  she  shivered  as  he  uttered  words 
that  recalled  everything  to  her. 

She  turned  with  an  air  of  command  and  said:  "  I  must 
be  left  alone  with  him.  I  know  that  the  end  is  near,  and 
I  believe  that  he  will  recognize  me  before  he  goes.  You 
may  stay  outside,  but  go,  please." 

Reluctant  but  awed,  they  complied.  Then  she  ad- 
dressed him  with  tender  and  childlike  words,  such  soft 
and  tender  sentences  as  the  heroism  of  the  human  soul  is 
capable  of  when  it  faces  the  great  Inevitable  and  rises  to 
wrest  from  death  one  word,  one  smile  as  a  token.  His 
fevered  mutterings  began  to  die  out  and  his  eye  to  gaze 
less  strangely.  With  renewed  courage  she  pressed  upon 
him  the  impact  of  her  magnetism,  and  at  last  felt  his 
head  lie  quietly  on  her  arm.  The  night  had  worn  away. 
It  was  about  four  o'clock  and  the  first  streaks  of  dawn 
crept  through  the  large  eastern  window.  He  looked 
toward  it  and  then  at  her,  and  she  saw  that  he  knew 
her. 

"  Basil ! " 

"  Jessamine  !     Why  is  it  not  daylight  ?  " 

"  It  is  daylight  now ;  it  will  soon  be  very  light." 
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"  I  remember.     Kiss  me,  Jessamine." 
His  head  fell  back.     The  agonized  watchers  came  and 
gently  lifted  her  senseless  form  from  the  bed. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  President  and  his  entourage  reached  Washington 
safely,  after  that  long  but  now  familiar  journey  which 
was  enlivened  by  even  more  receptions,  ovations  and 
honors  than  usual.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  triumphal  proces- 
sion, for  Jackson  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  phenom- 
enal and  overwhelming  popularity,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  stay  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  insisted  on 
proclaiming  their  allegiance  in  spontaneous  outbursts. 
During  the  more  quiet  portions  of  the  trip  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive and  his  friends  informally  discussed  every  impor- 
tant topic  of  the  day,  and  long  before  they  reached  Wash- 
ington the  nature  of  their  conversations  would  have  been 
of  burning  interest  to  the  opposition. 

One  important  theme  was  mentioned  more  than  once, 
the  death  of  the  venerable  John  Marshall,  who  had 
passed  away  within  the  summer,  full  of  his  fourscore 
years,  and  such  distinguished  honors  as  fall  to  the  lot  of 
but  few  men.  "A  great  man,"  said  Jackson.  "A  Fed- 
eralist, but  great.  Jefferson  called  him  that  '  unprinci- 
pled bull-dog  of  Federalism/  but  he  has  been  an  honor 
to  his  country  and  his  times.  Fortunately  I  have  a  good 
man  in  my  mind  to  succeed  him." 

There  was  no  need  to  ask  who  the  "  good  man  "  was 
whom  Jackson  designed  to  succeed  Marshall.  Two  re- 
jections by  the  Senate  of  Taney,  first  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  again  as  an  Associate  Justice  when  Duval 
had  resigned  in  the  preceding  January,  had  not  lessened 
the  desire  of  the  Chief  to  do  him  honor.  Heralded  by 
fine  weather  and  applauding  crowds,  the  Presidential 
party  rode  into  Washington.on  a  perfect  autumn  morning. 
The  capital  city  was  yet  unpaved  and  exhibited  features 
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of  bucolic  life  which  would  startle  to-day's  inhabitants. 
On  this  occasion  a  drove  of  mules  was  ambling  comfort- 
ably clown  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  driver  gorgeous  in  a 
red  and  yellow  outfit,  and  a  bell  jangling  at  his  mule's 
neck. 

"  I  think  I  shall  never  see  a  mule,"  said  Royal,  "with- 
out remembering  what  I  heard  Crockett  say  to  a  certain 
member  from  Massachusetts.  We  were  sitting  on  the 
balcony  of  the  '  Indian  Queen  '  after  dinner,  and  a  drove  of 
the  animals  was  slowly  driven  by.  The  New  England 
man  turned  to  Crockett  and  said,  'Ah,  Crockett,  here 
come  some  of  your  constituents  ;  where  do  you  think 
they  are  going  ? '  Crockett  gave  one  look,  then,  without 
moving  a  muscle,  said  :  '  They  are  going  to  Massachu- 
setts to  teach  school.'  ' 

Jackson  laughed  approvingly,  "  Ah,  that's  like  Davy. 
They  don't  raise  men  like  him  up  in  New  England." 

They  accompanied  Jackson  to  the  White  House,  and 
were  greeted  by  a  retinue  of  servants,  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives, personal  friends,  constituents,  the  "  Kitchen 
Cabinet,"  and  by  that  less  welcome  flotsam  and  jetsam, 
impossible  of  description,  consisting  of  the  influx  of  con- 
tractors, Indian  traders,  speculators  in  public  lands  and 
promoters  of  all  kinds,  who  have  always  been  willing  to 
camp  on  the  doorstep  of  the  White  House  indefinitely, 
if  need  be,  in  order  to  attain  their  ends.  Benton,  Lewis 
and  Royal  soon  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  most  of 
these  unwelcome  visitors,  and  an  informal  audience  was 
given  to  more  desirable  callers. 

There  was  a  host  of  them.  Amos  Kendall,  anxious 
about  that  "  insurrectionary  literature  ;  "  Peter  Force, 
mayor  of  the  city,  who  worked  for  twenty  years  on  his 
gigantic  history  of  the  Colonial  period,  that  collection  of 
over  sixty  thousand  volumes,  purchased  by  Congress  for 
the  Library  in  1867;  Houston,  Taney,  Blair  and  Rives, 
Willis  and  a  crowd  of  journalists.  Donelson  found  his 
position  no  jest,  and  was  privately  assisted  by  Royal  for 
several  hours  in  securing  sufficient  seclusion  for  the 
President.  Jackson  himself  was  willing  to  see  every  one, 
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and  it  was  necessary  for  those  nearest  him  to  protect  him 
from  himself  at  times,  for  his  health  was  in  such  a  state 
that  he  was  not  equal  to  undue  stress.  The  mistress  of 
the  mansion  was  to  arrive  later,  and  an  army  of  blacks 
was  at  work  polishing  and  burnishing  for  her  coming. 

The  White  House  was  quite  gorgeous  now,  and  its 
luxury  would  have  made  John  Adams  hold  up  his  hands. 
It  had  been  a  barn  in  his  time,  even  the  stateliness  of  the 
social  functions  that  had  graced  it  had  not  been  able  to 
redeem  its  bareness.  Several  thousands  had  been  ex- 
pended, and  the  Blue  Room  was  newly  fitted  out,  while 
in  the  East  Room  there  were  now  four  mantel-pieces  of 
ornate  style  in  black  Italian  marble,  and  above  each 
towered  a  great  mirror,  set  in  the  deepest  and  richest  of 
gilt  frames.  Also  there  were  Brussels  carpets  and  stuffy, 
uncomfortable  sofas,  puffing  out  under  their  blue  and  gold 
damask  coverings,  thick  hangings  of  brocade,  stiff  and 
solemn,  distinctly  breathing  expenditure  of  anything  but 
Jeffersonian  simplicity.  Huge  chandeliers  hung  from  the 
ceilings  for  the  wax  candles,  ornamented  with  the  fashion- 
able glass  pendants,  and  there  were  marble-topped  tables, 
and  immense  china  vases  and  bouquets  of  artificial  flowers  ; 
altogether  a  furnishing  which  spoke  better  for  the  pros- 
perity than  for  the  taste  of  the  young  republic. 

But,  at  any  rate,  the  fault  could  not  be  laid  at  Jackson's 
door.  He  repaired  at  once  to  his  favorite  office  on  the 
second  floor,  got  into  an  old  jacket,  pulled  at  a  corn-cob 
pipe,  and  was  at  home  within  an  hour  of  his  arrival.  Van 
Buren  was  on  hand  to  welcome  his  chief,  and  he  was  ac- 
companied by  his  two  sons,  Abraham,  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  and  John,  who  in  later  years  was  one  of  the  great- 
est bon  vivants  and  raconteurs  in  Washington.  He  also 
attained  considerable  political  distinction,  and  ten  years 
later  was  attorney-general  of  New  York.  Abraham  was 
already  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Angelica  Singleton,  of 
South  Carolina,  who  was  destined  to  be  the  mistress  of 
the  White  House  under  her  father-in-law's  administration. 
Van  Buren  plunged  at  once  into  conversation  with  Jack- 
son, and  the  two  enjoyed  one  of  those  familiar  confabs 
27 
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dear  to  the  President's  heart.  It  was  several  hours  later 
that  John  Van  Buren  sought  Royal  and  said  : 

"  Come,  get  out  of  here  with  Willis  and  myself,  and  let's 
go  some  place  where  we  can  drink  a  julep  in  peace.  I 
have  barely  escaped  with  my  life  after  intimating  that  I 
think  Webster  will  be  the  next  President.  You  should 
have  seen  the  look  dad  gave  me,  and  the  General  suggested 
that  I  had  not  been  birched  enough  in  my  youth." 

"  He  was  quite  right,"  said  Royal.  "  I  disapprove  of 
your  disrespect  of  your  distinguished  parent.  If  he  is 
not  elected,  he  may  lay  it  at  the  door  of  his  prodigal 
son." 

"  Well,  every  properly  ordered  family  ought  to  have 
one  black  sheep,"  replied  the  incorrigible  John,  "  and  you 
couldn't  expect  it  of  a  fellow  named  Abraham,  could  you  ? 
I've  told  dad  that  if  he'll  promise  not  to  ask  me  to  be  his 
private  secretary  I'll  let  him  be  elected.  I  don't  want  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  an  eye  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

"  Thank  heaven,  the  government  will  be  safe,"  said 
Willis,  fervently.  "  I  had  feared  that  you  would  insist  on 
being  Secretary  of  State." 

When  they  were  comfortably  sipping  their  juleps,  the 
conversation  reverted  to  politics.  "  It  is  simply  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,"  Royal  was  saying.  "  We  have  figured 
it  all  out,  and  no  one  but  Van  can  be  elected.  Clay  did 
not  dare  to  take  the  field  against  him,  much  as  he  wanted 
to,  and  the  Whigs  have  shown  their  utter  folly  by  nomi- 
nating three  candidates.  William  Henry  Harrison  is  not 
popular  enough  ;  Webster  cannot  do  more  than  carry  New 
England  at  the  most,  and  Willie  Mangum  is  only  good 
for  part  of  the  Southern  vote." 

"  There  is  some  mischief  brewing  in  Tennessee,  though," 
said  Willis.  "You  know  Calhoun  has  instigated  Judge 
White  to  head  a  faction  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the 
General's  candidate,  and  Bennett  told  me  the  other  day 
that  he  had  heard  it  was  likely  White  might  carry  the 
State.  Do  you  think  he  can  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  impossible.     He  may  carry  it  for  all  we  care. 
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Bennett's  new  paper,  the  Herald,  has  supported  us  all 
along.  He  is  the  shrewdest  journalist  in  the  country,  sav- 
ing your  presence,  Willis,  and  he  will  make  a  success  out 
of  his  paper." 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  run  it  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  American"  said  John.  "That  paper  is  a 
disgrace." 

"  As  to  that,"  replied  Royal,  "  there  are  several  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  country,  but  I  expect  to  see  Bennett  do 
better.  He  is  deep,  and  he  has  influential  backing  among 
the  leading  men  of  his  party." 

"  The  Whig  papers  are  all  at  sea,"  said  John.  "  They 
are  at  their  wits'  ends  with  a  whole  batch  of  candidates. 
I  have  been  deeply  instructed  by  their  respective  com- 
ments on  the  particular  candidates  whom  they  do  not 
endorse.  They  probably  hope  to  throw  the  election  into 
the  House." 

"  It  is  beyond  their  power.  It  is  true  there  is  a  small 
faction  within  the  ranks  of  the  Democrats,  but  the  day  is 
ours.  Never  fear.  If  we  are  sure  of  being  rid  of  you, 
John,  we  will  risk  your  father." 

"  Of  course  I  don't  mind  what  chances  you  take.  I've 
really  taught  dad  all  he  knows,  but  I  am  content  to  be 
great  in  humble  retirement  and  let  him  reap  the  honors." 

"  It's  good  of  you,"  said  Willis.  "  Here's  to  your  filial 
devotion."  They  lifted  their  glasses. 

A  little  more  than  a  month  later  Congress  listened  to 
the  reading  of  the  President's  message.  That  honorable 
body  was  accustomed  to  the  Jacksonian  tone  of  the  annual 
utterances  by  this  time,  and  though  it  did  not  contain  any 
especially  exciting  features,  there  was  enough  in  it  to 
furnish  food  for  much  private  debate  immediately  on  the 
adjournment  of  the  session.  The  country  seemed  to  be 
prosperous  beyond  comparison  with  any  previous  period. 
The  sales  of  the  public  lands  had  swelled  far  beyond 
record,  and  there  was  a  surplus  of  eleven  millions  in  the 
treasury.  It  was  evident  that  this  question  of  the  surplus 
and  the  disposition  of  the  public  land  revenue  would  re- 
quire some  legislation,  but  by  far  the  most  important 
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matter  presenting  itself  for  immediate  settlement  was  the 
still  pending  affair  of  the  unpaid  indemnity  due  us  from 
the  French  government. 

Edward  Livingston,  after  much  tribulation  at  the  court 
of  Louis  Philippe,  had  been  obliged  to  ask  for  his  pass- 
ports and  come  home  without  succeeding  in  his  mission. 
He  had  interpreted  the  language  which  had  offended  the 
king  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Jackson's  message 
of  1834,  and  had  softened  the  obnoxious  sentences  into  the 
most  diplomatic  construction  of  which  they  were  capable, 
but  all  to  no  avail.  The  Paris  editors  were  furious  at  the 
suggestion  of  reprisals;  the  king  had  first  laughed,  then 
raged,  and  ordered  the  French  Minister  home  ;  the  Cham- 
ber declined  to  pay  until  the  President  recalled  his  offen- 
sive statements.  There  was  a  fine  muddle,  and  the  situation 
was  little  short  of  the  serio-comic,  for  there  was  danger  of 
war  with  a  nation  to  whom  especial  assertions  of  friend- 
ship had  been  made,  and  with  whom  our  ties  were  sup- 
posed to  be  particularly  strong.  Livingston  was  now  in 
Washington,  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Barton,  remaining  behind 
in  Paris  as  Charg6  d'Affaires.  Royal  called  on  Living- 
ston one  evening,  early  in  the  new  year,  and  found  him 
somewhat  depressed. 

"  Thomas  is  expected  in  New  York  almost  any  day 
now,"  he  said,  "  and  I  confess  I  am  anxious  as  to  the 
news  he  may  bring  and  the  reception  that  may  await 
him  if  it  be  unfavorable.  The  last  letter  I  had  from  him 
stated  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  pay- 
ment, and  if  it  is  postponed  any  longer  I  fear  we  shall 
have  war.  I  wish  I  had  never  accepted  that  confounded 
mission." 

He  had  been  pacing  the  floor  of  his  library  ;  now  he 
threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  looked  profoundly  dejected. 

"  Cheer  up,"  said  Royal,  "  and  hope  for  the  best.  We 
are  not  yet  in  a  state  of  war,  and  if  we  have  it,  you  know 
the  General  will  raise  a  Tennessee  volunteer  regiment,  sail 
with  it  himself,  whip  the  whole  French  army,  and  come 
back  in  a  week  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
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Don't  worry  about  a  little  detail  like  a  war  with 
France." 

"  '  By  the  Eternal  ! '  "  quoted  Livingston,  laughing, 
"  you're  right.  I'm  glad  you  came  in.  I  had  the  blues. 
Look  at  that !  " 

He  pushed  a  French  newspaper  toward  Royal,  indi- 
cating a  cartoon  which  pictured  Jackson  and  Louis 
Philippe  as  pugilists,  engaged  in  the  exchange  of  physi- 
cal arguments.  The  General  had  just  punched  the  king 
in  the  nose  and  pushed  his  crown  awry.  Frogs  in 
uniform,  dancing  behind  the  monarch,  were  crying  :  "  Vive 
le  roi !  vive  la  bagatelle  !  Le  Ge'ne'ral  Ame'ricain,  c'est 
bete !  General  Shackson,  God  dame !  "  Neptune,  rising 
from  the  sea,  was  slapping  Jackson  on  the  back  and 
saying :  %<  Foul  him,  Andy  !  Give  it  to  him,  my  boy  !  " 
It  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  an  art  in  which  the 
French  have  ever  excelled. 

"  I  must  say  that  I  fail  to  find  any  cause  for  depression 
in  this.  Has  the  old  man  seen  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  he  didn't  have  to  have  the  French  trans- 
lated to  understand  it." 

"  Well,  if  it  can  be  kept  from  the  king,  hostilities  will 
probably  be  averted." 

"  I  hope  so.     What  is  the  news?  " 

"  Nothing  of  particular  importance.  Benton  made  the 
usual  row  in  the  Senate  to-day  about  expunging  Clay's 
resolution  of  censure  on  the  General,  and  announced  that 
if  necessary  he  would  fight  for  it  with  his  last  breath. 
I  have  no  objection  to  it  being  expunged,  but — "  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I'm  glad  I'm  out  of  it,"  said  Livingston,  with  an 
earnestness  that  left  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity.  "  It  seems 
to  me  there's  a  lot  of  unnecessary  wrangling  in  both 
houses.  When  I  was  in  the  Senate  I  used  to  sit  and 
look  around  and  think  that  we  were  like  nothing  in  the 
world  so  much  as  a  lot  of  quarreling  old  women,  and 
then  I'd  get  up  and  take  a  share  in  the  fracas  myself, 
and  be  as  bad  as  any  of  the  rest.  I  hear  that  you're 
going  to  keep  out  of  it  yourself." 
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"  Yes  ;  I'm  going-  to  retire  to  my  native  heath  and 
devote  myself  to  my  profession.  Van  Buren  and  the 
General  have  asked  me  to  go  into  the  Senate,  but  I  don't 
care  to  just  at  present,  Van  will  not  need  me,  and  the 

General "  he  paused  a  moment,  then  added,  in  a 

sudden  outburst,  "  By  Jove,  Livingston  !  Did  the  old 
man  ever  need  anybody  but  himself  ! " 

"  Never,"  said  Livingston,  emphatically.  "  I  found 
it  necessary  to  explain  in  Paris  that  the  President  did 
not  call  the  Cabinet  together  to  hear  his  decisions.  I 
think  most  of  the  Chamber  were  under  the  impression 
that  he  spanked  them  and  sent  them  home  when  they 
did  not  agree  with  him.  Come  out  into  the  dining-room 
and  take  some  wine  Louis  honored  me  with  just  before 
I  sailed." 

The  year  of  inflation  rolled  on.  Paper  credit  raged  as 
violently  as  any  epidemic,  and  a  flood  of  depreciated 
paper  currency  poured  into  the  treasury.  Speculation 
rose  to  an  unprecedented  height,  and  the  revenue  of 
the  public  lands  almost  trebled  in  this  year,  rising 
from  about  five  millions  in  the  preceding  year  to  four- 
teen millions.  The  usual  battles  went  on  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  but  the  Jacksonian  strength  was  now 
greater  than  at  first,  and  the  President  was  slowly 
but  surely  making  permanent  gains  all  along  the  line, 
save  with  his  old  and  sworn  enemies,  of  whom  Clay 
was  the  head  and  front.  Calhoun  vainly  tried  to  get  a 
bill  through  providing  that  any  publication  or  picture 
which  touched  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  should  not  be 
delivered  to  any  person  residing  in  a  slave  State  !  He 
met  with  a  torrent  of  opposition,  and  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  his  measure  lost  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
but,  before  the  struggle  was  over,  he  had  again  threat- 
ened nullification.  "  I  must  tell  the  Senate,"  he  said, 
"  that,  be  your  decision  what  it  may,  the  South  will 
never  abandon  the  principles  of  this  bill.  If  you  refuse 
cooperation  with  our  laws,  and  conflict  should  ensue 
between  your  law  and  our  law,  the  Southern  States  will 
never  yield  to  the  superiority  of  yours.  We  have  a 
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remedy  in  our  hands  which  we  shall  not  fail  to  apply." 
He  then  reminded  his  fellow  Senators  of  the  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  resolutions,  and  ended  by  asserting,  in  an 
impassioned  peroration,  that  he  would  himself  take  an 
active  part  whenever  his  State  found  it  "necessary"  to 
take  such  a  step  as  indicated  !  He  was  replied  to  in 
speeches  of  great  power  by  Webster,  Benton,  and  others, 
and  suffered  another  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Royal  spent  the  busiest  year  he  had  known  in  Washing- 
ton, and  made  his  permanent  record  in  the  House.  He 
had  made  a  specialty  of  constitutional  law,  and  in  all 
legislative  matters  he  was  ranked  among  the  foremost : 
Van  Buren  was  depending  on  him  for  assistance  during 
the  campaign,  an  assistance  which  Royal  willingly  prom- 
ised, and  a  tour  was  planned  that  included  most  of  the 
East. 

"  And  I  promise  you,"  said  Van  Buren,  "  that  you 
shall  not  have  such  an  experience  in  New  York  again.  I 
have  had  cholera  put  under  the  ban." 

"  Take  me  along,"  said  John  Van  Buren.  "  They  will 
think  I  am  your  valet,  and  I  can  do  your  love-making  for 
you  by  proxy  and  elope  with  an  heiress." 

"  Get  along,  you  beggar  !  "  said  Royal.  "  I  have  enough 
to  do  in  standing  sponsor  for  your  father's  political  prin- 
ciples, without  selling  my  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage." 

Jackson  put  his  "  good  man  "  in  the  place  of  the  great 
Marshall,  and  when  the  Senate  confirmed  the  choice  the 
President's  bitterest  enemies  had  only  the  barren  satis- 
faction of  reflecting  that,  had  they  permitted  Taney  to  take 
the  vacant  seat  of  Duval,  Story's  eminent  services  would 
have  found  their  reward  in  the  position.  Taney 's  life 
ambition  was  gratified  by  his  selection,  and  Story's  fame 
is  not  dimmed  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not  become  the 
chief  of  the  most  distinguished  body  known  to  the  govern- 
ment. Philip  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  he  who  Randolph  said 
had  "fired  at  a  hair  and  split  it,"  was  now  one  of  the 
Associate  Justices,  and  the  number  of  that  body  was  soon 
increased  to  nine.  When  Congress  adjourned,  the 
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French  incident  was  closed,  for  France  paid  the  indemnity 
due. 

In  March  there  was  a  flurry  when  Texas  seceded,  and 
the  flurry  was  increased  to  excitement  when  the  news 
reached  the  capital  that  Sam  Houston  had  defeated 
Santa  Anna  in  the  picturesque  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and 
that  an  independent  republic  was  formed,  with  a  constitu- 
tion that  permitted  slavery.  Jackson  was  delighted  with 
this  new  State  from  the  first,  followed  the  fortunes 
of  Houston  with  keen  interest,  and  helped  to  secure 
the  recognition  of  Texas  without  the  aid  of  Congress. 
But,  while  he  was  exulting  over  Texas,  his  joy  was 
turned  to  grief  by  the  death  of  his  old  friend,  Madison, 
who  died  in  June.  Weeping  and  sorely  afflicted,  Jackson 
sent  a  warm  and  heartfelt  letter  of  condolence  to  his 
still  beautiful  and  attractive  widow,  and  prepared  to  take 
the  measures  which  resulted,  a  year  later,  in  the  purchase  by 
Congress  of  Madison's  invaluable  diary  of  the  debates 
and  circumstances  connected  with  the  framing  of  the 
Constitution.  Mrs.  Madison  was  thus  enabled  to  return 
to  Washington,  and  to  occupy  the  dwelling  which  is  now 
the  home  of  the  Cosmos  Club.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that 
Madison,  who  had  been  the  friend  of  two  such  widely 
different  men  as  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  was  also  the 
the  friend  of  Jackson. 

As  soon  as  Congress  adjourned,  Royal  started  out  on 
his  tour  in  behalf  of  Van  Buren.  There  was  no  cholera 
in  New  York,  but  the  evidence  of  that  memorable  fire  of 
the  preceding  December  were  not  yet  obliterated,  and 
Van  Buren  pointed  out  the  waste  districts  as  they  drove 
up  town.  It  had  been  the  most  disastrous  conflagration 
in  the  history  of  the  country;  more  than  fifty  acres  in 
the  business  region  were  black  with  ruin ;  over  five 
hundred  buildings  and  about  twenty  millions'  worth  of 
property  had  been  destroyed.  But  the  prosperity  was  so 
universal  that  even  before  the  National  holiday  finer 
buildings  than  the  burned  ones  were  being  erected,  and 
merchants  were  declaring  that  they  would  extend  their 
business ! 
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Royal  surpassed  himself  in  the  force  and  brilliancy  of 
his  addresses,  and  won  for  himself  a  reputation  as  an 
orator  that  was  heralded  broadcast  by  the  newspapers. 
The  entire  summer  was  a  whirl  of  work,  and  excitement 
was  greatly  increased  in  July,  one  month  after  Congress 
adjourned,  by  the  famous  specie  circular,  issued  by  Jack- 
son, directing  that  the  land  commissioners  should  in 
future  receive  only  gold  and  silver  in  payment  for  the 
public  lands  sold.  In  the  words  of  Benton  :  "  It  was  a 
second  edition  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  made 
an  immense  sensation.  Congress  was  insulted,  the 
Cabinet  defied,  the  banks  disgraced." 

The  financial  crash  was,  of  course,  inevitable.  It  re- 
quired a  little  time  for  the  order  to  gain  the  required 
momentum  in  which  to  do  its  work.  In  the  meantime 
the  campaign  raged,  and  the  Jacksonian  managers  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  elect  Van  Buren.  Royal  could  not  get 
away  to  go  back  to  Nashville  until  the  November  elec- 
tion. Then  he  went  home  to  vote.  He  was  one  of  the 
many  thousands  that  helped  to  elect  Van  Buren,  who 
was  carried  into  the  chair  of  the  Chief  Executive  by  a 
vote  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  in  the  electoral  college. 
Royal  was  in  Nashville  only  two  days.  He  saw  Jessa- 
mine just  long  enough  to  speak  to  her  in  the  presence  of 
others  on  the  evening  before  he  left.  Her  eyes  leaped 
up  to  his  in  the  old  way.  He  traveled  back  to  Washing- 
ton with  but  one  thought  in  his  heart : 

"  Oh,  it  will  not  be  long — it  will  not  be  long  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

As  he  journeyed  toward  Washington  the  delicate 
sensations  of  earlier  years  returned  to  him.  Every  im- 
pulse leaped  toward  the  future,  and  that  innocent  ex- 
altation which  is  as  surely  the  harbinger  of  pure  and  pas- 
sionate love  as  the  first  tender  blossoms  are  of  spring, 
entered  into  him  and  took  full  possession  of  mind  and 
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spirit.  Once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime  one  may  feel  swept 
and  garnished,  every  evil  passion  allayed,  every  low  im- 
pulse banished,  and  hear  little  angels  of  peace  and  purity 
chiming  celestial  melodies. 

This  exquisite  experience  was  his,  and  though  with 
every  step  he  put  distance  between  them,  he  felt  that  he 
was  nearing  the  goal.  He  would  have  her  though  the 
heavens  fell,  and  that  not  merely  because  Basil  was  dead, 
but  because  he  knew  now  that  the  separation  of  years  had 
done  its  work,  that  knowledge  and  experience  and  the 
nobility  of  suffering  had  wrought  development,  and  he 
knew  also  that  he  could  offer  her  the  crown  of  a  woman's 
life.  He  was  impetuous  by  nature,  like  any  Scot  or 
Scotch-Irishman,  but  he  was  also  self-poised,  and  his 
determination  was  equal  to  his  fire.  It  is  true  that  he 
saw  visions  before  he  reached  the  capital,  but  none  the 
less  he  laid  plans.  And  he  had  time  to  review  everything. 

The  mortgages  were  destroyed,  and  the  Dornette  estate 
was  safe  as  a  home  for  the  old  people.  No  one  knew  of 
the  transaction  that  had  taken  place  between  himself  and 
Basil.  Sam  and  the  firm  of  Bain,  Shelby  and  Bain 
had  looked  after  matters  in  his  absence,  acting  under 
his  instructions.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  not  only 
Jessamine  but  Basil's  parents  would  have  been  left  home- 
less. His  father  and  mother  were  almost  crushed  by  his 
death,  and  Colonel  Dornette  had  at  once  fallen  into 
a  condition  of  mental  vacancy  which,  added  to  his  in- 
creasing physical  infirmities,  required  the  close  and  con- 
stant attendance  of  his  wife.  Jessamine  spent  part  of  her 
time  with  them  and  part  with  her  own  mother,  and  Royal 
remembered  what  Ellen  had  said  to  him  on  his  flying 
visit  home :  "  A  young  life  should  never  be  sacrificed  to 
an  old  one." 

"  And  it  shall  not  be,"  he  said  to  himself.  So,  though 
at  times  he  felt  the  impulse  to  turn  back,  to  fly  to  her 
and  find  her  alone  for  a  few  precious  moments,  he  re- 
membered that  session  of  Congress  would  be  short, 
and  that  after  the  fourth  of  March  he  could  return  to 
private  life.  The  need  was  urgent  for  him  to  get  to 
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Washington  as  soon  as  possible,  for  not  only  were  meas- 
ures of  importance  to  come  up,  but  a  serious  apprehen- 
sion was  rising  in  the  hearts  of  Jackson's  closest  friends 
and  supporters,  his  health  having  declined  so  steadily 
that  they  feared  he  might  not  survive  to  the  end  of  his 
term.  In  any  event  Van  Buren  would  become  the  Chief 
Executive,  but  their  great  anxiety  was  that  Jackson 
would  insist  in  overworking  himself  and  thus  hasten  what 
they  feared. 

Royal  went  immediately  to  the  White  House.  "  Do 
not  fail  to  send  for  me,  sir,  and  ask  any  service  within  my 
power,"  he  said  to  Jackson.  "  We  are  all  going  to  watch 
you  this  session  and  forbid  you  to  overdo  yourself.  And 
I  am  a  special  committee  of  one  to  make  frequent  and 
regular  investigations." 

Jackson  was  in  his  bedroom,  propped  up  with  pillows  in 
a  large  chair.  "  I  am  going  to  get  through  all  right,"  he 
said.  "  It's  my  last  year,  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  The  Her- 
mitage will  be  more  than  welcome  to  me  after  this  tur- 
moil. I  received  a  letter  from  Trist  the  other  day,  but 
I  don't  know  when  I'll  get  to  answer  it." 

"  How  does  he  fancy  the  position  of  United  States 
Consul  in  Habana?" 

"  None  too  well.  Says  its  the  dirtiest  place  he  ever 
saw,  and  that  the  more  he  sees  of  Spaniards  and  Cubans 
the  more  he  appreciates  his  own  countrymen.  I  know  I 
got  enough  of  them  down  in  Pensacola.  Trist  says  that 
they  still  tell  the  story  in  Habana  of  how  Don  Andrew 
Jackson  put  their  worthy  and  beloved  Seflor  Callava 
in  jail.  I'm  glad  I  did.  The  last  Spanish  governor  of 
Florida  got  a  taste  of  the  right  kind  of  medicine.  Those 
Spaniards  have  meddled  quite  enough  with  our 
affairs." 

"  We  shall  probably  meddle  with  theirs  some  day,  and 
if  we  do,  Cuba  may  make  a  nice  winter  garden  for  us. 
I've  always  had  a  fancy  for  their  climate  and  tobacco." 

"And  coffee,"  said  Jackson,  with  sudden  enthusiasm. 
"  The  doctor  had  just  ordered  me  to  give  up  coffee  and 
tobacco,  and  here  Trist  sends  me  some  of  the  finest  of 
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both  I  ever  tasted.  Just  wait  a  minute  longer,  and  we'll 
have  some.  It's  time  that  coffee  was  here  now." 

"  Sir,"  said  Royal,  "  do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  your 
serious  condition  of  health  you  are  disobeying  the  orders 
of  your  physician  !  If  that  coffee  comes  up  while  I'm 
here  I'll  throw  it  out." 

"  I'll  throw  you  out  if  you  do  ;  but  after  you  get  one 
sniff  of  it  you'll  try  to  get  all  of  it  yourself." 

He  had  scarcely  finished  when  the  door  was  pushed 
cautiously  open  and  a  black  and  woolly  head  was  thrust 
within,  as  though  on  a  reconnoitering  expedition,  and  in 
the  head  two  large  and  rolling  eyes  scanned  the  apart- 
ment fearfully.  No  doubt  could  remain  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  darkey's  mission,  for  Royal  felt  his  olfactories  at- 
tacked by  such  an  aroma  as  might  escape  from  Araby  the 
blest. 

"  Come  in,  Sam,  and  shut  the  door  quick ! "  cried  the 
General.  "  Is  Ben  out  there  on  guard  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mass'  Jackson,  but  fo'  de  Lawd  Ise  done  scared 
mos'  to  death  'bout  dis  yere  coffee,  fo'  de  doctor — 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  black  imp,  and  hurry  up. 
Here's  a  man  who  has  never  had  a  cup  of  good  coffee  in 
his  life,  and  you  stand  there  prating  like  a  dunce.  As 
for  me,  you're  all  trying  to  starve  me." 

The  black,  a  stout  cub  in  immaculate  white  linen, 
grinned  and  served  the  coffee,  and  only  those  who  know 
that  Cuban  coffee  is  the  finest  in  the  world  can  appreciate 
the  sensations  with  which  Royal  drank  it,  hot,  rich,  clear, 
fragrant — a.  beverage  fit  for  an  epicure.  He  fell  under  the 
charm  of  its  subtle  intoxication  without  a  struggle. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  as  he  handed  the  cup  back  to  be  refilled, 
"  if  Trist  resigns  send  for  me.  I  know  enough  of  their 
language  to  say  'muy  bueno  '  and  also  '  quiero  mas,'  and 
I  think  I  could  get  along  down  there.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  sooner  we  annex  Cuba  the  better." 

"  Ah,  ha,  my  boy !  No  more  talk  of  throwing  that  cof- 
fee out,  I  observe.  What  dunces  these  doctors  are  to 
suppose  that  anybody  would  ever  give  up  such  a  delight  as 
this.  Now,  Sam,  get  the  tobacco," 
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He  rammed  some  tobacco  down  in  to  his  old  pipe, 
Royal  lit  a  cigar,  and  in  that  delicious  incense  they  talked 
for  an  hour  and  discussed  the  chief  topics  likely  to  come 
before  Congress.  When  Royal  left,  Jackson  shook  his 
hand  fervently  and  said  :  "  This  is  the  second  time  you 
have  saved  my  life." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Royal,  laughing,  "  it  was  the  coffee  this 
time." 

It  would  be  more  or  less  unprofitable  to  dwell  at 
any  length  on  that  last  session  of  Congress  under 
Jackson.  Three  events  stand  out :  the  rescinding  of  the 
specie  circular  by  a  large  vote  in  both  houses  ;  Benton's 
victory  in  the  Senate,  by  which,  in  a  midnight  session,  he 
won  his  long  fight  and  had  Clay's  resolution  condemning 
Jackson  expunged  from  the  records,  and  Jackson's  last 
fight  with  Calhoun,  respecting  certain  charges  of  land 
speculation.  These  were  sufficient  in  themselves  to  lend 
a  varied  interest  to  the  distinguished  body  that  regularly 
assembles  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  minor  circumstances  may 
be  dismissed  with  a  mere  mention. 

By  far  the  greatest  question  to  be  considered  was  the 
financial  one.  The  unhealthy  inflation  of  the  business  of 
the  country  had  now  reached  an  alarming  state.  Specu- 
lation had  risen  to  a  giddy  apex,  and  scandal  was  rife, 
persistent  rumors  filtering  out  that  members  of  Congress 
in  both  houses  were  financially  interested  in  the  sale  of 
public  lands.  Twenty-four  millions  of  dollars  had  rolled 
into  the  treasury,  and  on  the  first  of  January  the  balance 
would  be  about  forty-two  millions.  The  President's  mes- 
sage urged  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  cutting  down 
the  revenues  of  the  government,  and  upheld  the  specie 
circular  in  an  argument  too  long  to  be  quoted. 

Clay  opened  up  the  financial  fight  in  the  Senate,  and 
was  opposed,  tooth  and  nail,  by  Benton.  Webster  and 
Calhoun  joined  in  the  chorus,  and  John  Quincy  Adams 
took  up  the  cudgels  in  the  House,  and  the  quintette 
fought  with  increasing  bitterness  and  violence  as  the  ses- 
sion wore  on.  With  the  advance  of  winter  the  oppo- 
sition found  fresh  fuel  for  their  flames  in  the  bread  riots 
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in  New  York  City.  Prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  were 
running  fearfully  high.  Flour  sold  at  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  dollars  a  barrel,  and  when  a  ranting  liar — who 
was  probably  hired — stood  on  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall 
and  declared  that  speculators  were  storing  all  the  flour  in 
the  country  so  as  to  realize  famine  prices  on  it,  a  senseless 
fury  fell  upon  his  ignorant  hearers,  most  of  them  for- 
eigners, and  they  became  transformed  into  a  mob  that 
destroyed  stores,  battered  barrels  to  pieces  and  swept 
their  contents  into  the  streets ;  then,  shouting  in  discord 
and  whitened  with  the  costly  flour,  they  yelled  and  hooted 
up  Broadway.  For  several  days  the  city  was  virtually 
terrorized,  and  the  militia  were  called  out.  The  blame 
for  this  was  laid  on  Jackson  and  his  administration. 

Benton  and  others  foresaw  the  panic  that  was  sure 
to  come,  but  it  was  too  late  to  take  any  measures  that 
could  avert  it.  So,  while  Congress  wrangled  all  that 
winter  and  discussed  every  possible  and  impossible  finan- 
cial plan  ever  invented  by  the  mind  of  man,  the  hour  of 
doom  steadily  approached.  Benton  himself  relates  that, 
after  privately  warning  Van  Buren,  and  being  politely  re- 
buffed by  the  President-elect,  he  left  him  in  a  huff,  saying 
to  himself:  "  You  will  soon  feel  the  thunderbolt." 

There  were  many  financial  debates  in  Congress  that 
session,  but  subsequent  events  proved  that  after  all 
they  merely  tinkered  with  a  question  that  was  not  finally 
settled  until  the  Independent  Treasury  Act  became  a 
law  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1840;  under  Van  Buren, 
this  became  the  permanent  foundation  of  our  present 
Federal  financial  system.  Not  until  the  last  hour  was 
about  to  strike  did  the  Senate  send  to  the  President  the 
bill  rescinding  the  specie  circular,  providing  that,  with 
certain  restrictions,  bank  notes  should  be  a  legal  ten- 
der !  This  in  the  face  of  a  Chief  Executive  who  for  eight 
years  had  insisted  that  gold  and  silver  should  be  the  only 
legal-tender  money  of  the  country  !  Such  a  bill  naturally 
met  a  Jacksonian  fate.  But,  before  that,  other  things 
happened, 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

WHEN  Fate  has  determined  to  bring  two  together,  time 
nor  distance  nor  conditions  can  keep  them  apart.  Jes- 
samine had  traveled  far  afield  from  the  pale  Middle  King- 
dom, and  now  she  was  a  woman,  her  woman's  nature 
yearning  for  the  complete  expression  of  life.  Hers  was 
the  largesse  of  a  noble  character,  potentially  active  and 
too  unselfish  to  be  the  passive  recipient  of  an  affection 
that  could  not  be  returned,  measure  for  measure. 

Like  many  women,  she  had  dreamed  of  love,  but  lund 
married  without  it — only  to  awaken.  Pride,  sensitive- 
ness, her  social  training,  reenforced  her  in  the  long,  silent 
battle  that  had  been  hers  since  the  slow  but  sure  reaction 
had  set  in,  and  she  had  triumphed  nobly.  A  woman  of 
no  reserve  power  starves  under  such  conditions  as  had 
fallen  to  her  lot,  but  she  had  the  moral  resources  of 
character  and  the  equally  valuable  ones  of  temperament 
— that  fine  human  resiliency  which  means  salvation  from 
within  when  every  outward  circumstance  is  untoward. 

Disillusion  yields  up  its  final  secrets  only  to  the  heart 
that  has  passed  through  that  bitter  experience.  It  is  a 
process  to  drive  the  soul  into  impregnable  fastnesses  of 
reserve,  where,  fortunately,  individuality  may  develop, 
and  reaching  out  into  the  myriad  channels  of  life  find  ex- 
pression and  compensation.  Only  one  thing  can  really 
kill,  and  that  is  repression. 

Jessamine  had  gone  through  that  long,  slow  process 
necessary  for  her  full  development.  The  unlimited  plas- 
ticity of  love,  its  great  complexity,  the  multitudinous 
demands  it  makes  on  every  sentiment  and  emotion  of 
which  the  heart  is  capable,  make  it  fuse  the  whole  aggre- 
gate of  life,  and  so  she  had  awakened  to  the  knowledge 
that  only  a  poor,  starved  portion  had  been  doled  out  to 
her,  when  she  wanted  all.  In  the  instinctive  resistance 
she  had  made  against  being  crushed,  she  was  not  con- 
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scious  that  she  was  exerting  her  strength  beyond  her 
power  until  Basil's  death.  The  sudden  reaction  had  de- 
prived her  of  any  activity  for  months,  but,  even  as  she 
remained  silent  and  inert,  healthful  forces  were  at  work 
far  in  the  depths,  and  when  the  violence  of  the  blow  had 
spent  itself,  she  expanded  into  a  consciousness  that  im- 
parted a  new  radiance. 

Unlike  Adams,  who  had  been  almost  forsaken  during 
the  final  days  of  his  administration,  Jackson's  popularity 
increased  to  the  last  hour  of  his  office.  Van  Buren,  as 
the  rising  sun,  also  attracted  his  share  of  attention,  and 
the  result  was  that  by  the  holidays  Washington  was 
rapidly  filling  up  with  a  miscellaneous  horde  to  stay  until 
after  the  inauguration,  bent  on  getting  a  favor  either  from 
the  outgoing  or  the  incoming  administration.  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  had  left  their  women  folk  at 
home  were  now  sending  for  their  wives  and  families,  and 
the  New  Year's  Day  levee  at  the  White  House  was 
crowded  with  femininity. 

Royal  had  sent  for  his  mother  and  Ellen,  and  had  en- 
gaged apartments  at  the  "  Indian  Queen  "  for  them.  On  the 
evening  of  the  twelfth  of  January  they  arrived  unex- 
pectedly while  he  was  detained  at  the  Capitol  in  a  com- 
mittee meeting.  John  Van  Buren  brought  him  the  word, 
and  the  two  left  at  once  and  drove  to  the  inn.  Ellen  had 
brought  the  children,  and  they  were  romping  uproar- 
iously in  the  parlor,  but  left  off  that  to  almost  smother 
him  with  their  joyful  caresses.  When  he  finally  disen- 
gaged himself  and  found  time  to  greet  the  travelers,  he 
was  chatting  with  Ellen  while  John  devoted  himself  to 
Mrs.  Russell,  when  Ellen  said  : 

"Just  run  into  the  next  room  and  bring  me  a  handker- 
chief from  the  bureau,  will  you  ?  Traveling  on  this  new 
railroad  is  a  good  deal  faster  than  the  stage  coach,  but  it 
isn't  nearly  so  clean." 

He  went  obediently,  after  the  manner  of  a  man  ac- 
customed to  take  orders  from  the  women  of  his  family, 
but  when  he  opened  the  door  and  entered  the  next 
room,  he  was  speechless  for  an  instant.  There  stood 
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Jessamine  !  An  hour  later  he  took  the  handkerchief  in  to 
Ellen. 

"  It  was  covered  up  under  a  lot  of  things,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

She  looked  innocently  surprised.  "  I  thought  you  had 
accepted  the  Liverpool  Consulship,"  she  said. 

In  the  joyful  shock  of  that  first  meeting  after  so  long 
a  separation,  an  interval  during  which  so  much  had  hap- 
pened, he  felt  himself  strangely  but  definitely  restrained 
from  uttering  the  words  that  had  rushed  to  his  lips  many 
times  in  hours  of  solitude.  It  was  Jessamine  who  was 
the  more  self-possessed  of  the  two,  whose  look  was  the 
more  level  and  confident,  and,  even  though  she  blushed, 
it  only  heightened  the  grace  of  her  salutation.  When  he 
left  her  that  evening  he  tingled  in  every  fibre,  and  he 
worked  until  long  after  midnight  to  quiet  the  tumult  so 
that  he  could  sleep. 

They  saw  each  other  at  brief  and  irregular  intervals 
within  the  next  few  days,  for  both  houses  were  in  the 
throes  of  exciting  debates,  and  day  and  night  were  filled 
with  labor.  For  Benton's  three-year  fight  in  the  Senate 
to  have  Clay's  resolution  of  censure  on  Jackson  expunged 
was  narrowing  down  to  a  final  conflict.  Day  after  day  he 
had  brought  up  the  subject,  and  had  demanded  the  vote, 
only  to  be  greeted  with  contempt,  sarcasm,  jibes,  every 
fling  at  Jackson's  record  that  could  be  made,  every  exposi- 
tion of  his  conduct  from  the  Seminole  war  to  the  hour  of  de- 
bate, and  all  the  ponderous  argument  of  Webster,  all  the 
fiery  eloquence  of  Clay,  all  the  biting  irony  of  Calhoun, 
fell  harmlessly  on  Benton,  who,  in  a  fight,  had  the  hide 
of  a  rhinoceros  and  the  staying  powers  of  an  elephant. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  January  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  climax  of  the  fight  was  at  hand.  Benton 
saw  Royal  at  noon,  and  he  made  that  good  old  reliable 
statement  that  means  no  much  :  "  I  have  everything 
fixed.  You'd  better  come  over  and  see  the  finish." 

Royal  knew  that  it  probably  meant  an  all-night  session, 
and  he  knew,  too,  that  many  women  would  be  there  to 
witness  the  exciting  conflict.  He  instantly  decided  that 
28 
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he  would  have  Ellen  and  Jessamine  on  hand — his  mother 
he  knew  would  not  come — and  he  dispatched  a  messenger 
with  a  carriage  for  them  while  he  had  supper  in  one  of 
the  Senate  committee-rooms.  For  Benton  was  wisely 
provisioned  for  the  fray.  He  himself  writes  : 

"  Expecting  a  protracted  session,  extending  through 
the  day  and  night,  and  knowing  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
men  steady  at  their  work  and  in  a  good  humor  when 
tired  and  hungry,  I  took  care  to  provide,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, against  such  a  state  of  things,  and  orders  were  given 
to  have  an  ample  supply  of  cold  hams,  turkeys,  rounds  of 
beef,  pickles,  wines  and  cups  of  hot  coffee  ready  in  a 
certain  room  near  the  Senate  chamber  by  four  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  Monday."  There  was  more  than  coffee, 
too,  and  though  it  looked  like  cold  tea  it  wasn't  ;  but  it 
was  very  popular  with  both  sides. 

By  nine  o'clock  that  evening  the  packed  Senate  cham- 
ber was  the  arena  wherein  was  fought  to  a  close  one  of 
the  last  battles  of  the  Jackson  administration,  and  it  was 
waged  under  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  spectators  in  the 
galleries.  For  the  first  time  since  Jessamine's  arrival,  she 
and  Royal  were  isolated,  for,  unless  two  are  alone,  there 
is  no  privacy  so  complete  as  may  be  found  in  a  crowd, 
especially  if  its  units  be  swayed  by  a  common  excitement. 
The  wives  of  a  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
were  present,  and  many  members  of  the  lower  house  came 
over  to  see  how  the  conflict  fared.  Mrs.  Webster  was 
there,  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  husband's  face  ;  Benton's 
four  daughters,  who  were  among  the  most  charming  and 
accomplished  of  the  young  women  in  Washington  ;  Cal- 
houn's  ambitious  wife,  who  was  also  his  cousin,  Floride 
Calhoun ;  Judge  White,  of  Nashville,  was  in  his  seat. 
Once  Jackson's  friend,  he  was  now  his  enemy,  and  his 
wife,  anxiously  watching  him  from  the  gallery,  was  con- 
sumed with  the  desire  to  see  him  President. 

Royal,  Jessamine,  Ellen  and  John  Van  Buren  made  a 
group  watching  the  proceedings  with  intense  interest. 
On  the  great  sea  of  angry  debate  that  floated  up  to  them 
the  palpitating  emotions  of  two  were  tossed  in  little 
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waves  that  met  and  caressed  in  dimpling  depths.  For  at 
last  their  lives  were  touching,  and  both  knew  it.  No 
ordinary  words  had  passed  between  them,  but  in  the 
touch  of  the  hand,  the  glance  of  the  eye,  the  accidental 
contact,  the  mysterious  communication  was  established, 
and  while,  to  all  outward  appearances,  both  were  utterly 
absorbed  in  the  scene  on  the  floor  below,  they  were  in 
reality  mingling  in  a  precious  and  undisturbed  commun- 
ion. Royal  was  electrified  into  a  soft  passion  that  made 
his  eyes  lambent.  In  her  heart  Jessamine  felt  still  and 
cool,  for  already  she  was  anchored  in  the  tenderness  of 
his  strength.  Each  was  possessed  by  that  divine  over- 
flow of  individuality  which  marks  the  hour  of  real  meet- 
ing. The  psychology  of  love  has  nothing  stronger  or 
sweeter  than  this  unseen,  inexplicable  union. 

It  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  the  battle  was 
raging  in  the  Senate.  Royal  stood  close  by  Jessamine, 
his  arms  folded,  looking  on  the  scene  below.  Jessamine 
leaned  forward,  her  eyes  fixed  intently  on  Clay,  who  had 
just  finished  speaking.  Calhoun  arose  to  follow  him. 
."  It  is  a  grim  fight  for  Clay,"  said  Royal.  "  He  is  fight- 
ing gallantly,  but  he  is  in  the  last  ditch,  and  Benton  will 
outgeneral  him." 

"  How  angry  they  all  are !  Look  at  the  faces  of  these 
men,  seamed  by  hate  and  jealousy.  Ah,  it  was  not  right 
for  Clay  to  present  that  resolution." 

"  It  was  right  enough,  but  it  was  not  expedient.  The 
General's  forces  are  massed  to  stay  in  the  field  until  the 
enemy  either  gracefully  surrenders  or  is  utterly  beaten 
down.  They  have  been  at  this  since  the  morning  session 
without  ceasing.  Clay  knows  the  staying  power  of  his 
adversary  well,  and  he  knows  that  there  is  plenty  of  cof- 
fee in  the  committee  room  too.  See,  there  he  goes  to 
get  some,  or  perhaps  something  stronger." 

Her  fur  collar  slipped  to  the  floor,  and  he  stooped  and 
picked  it  up.  As  he  handed  it  to  her  their  hands  touched 
and  their  eyes  met.  Before  she  could  blush  and  drop  hers 
he  saw  mirrored  there  the  response  for  which  he  had 
waited  all  these  years.  He  pressed  a  little  nearer  to  her. 
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and  in  silence  they  leaned  over  and  gazed  below,  the 
pulsations  of  their  lives  beating  in  rhythmic  harmony,  even 
though  every  physical  faculty  was  engrossed  in  the  con- 
tinual struggle.  While  Calhoun's  voice,  ragged  with  an 
edge  of  defeat  now,  echoed  defiantly  through  the  historic 
chamber,  Jessamine's  eyes  widened. 

"  Ah,"  she  exclaimed,  softly,  "  here  we  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  highest  legislative  body  known  to  our  govern- 
ment, but  this  is  not  law-making.  Look !  look  !  " 

She  indicated  Calhoun,  who,  shaking  his  finger  at 
Benton,  was  making  an  attack  of  invective  on  Jack- 
son. Benton  shook  himself  and  squared  his  shoulders 
contemptuously.  Webster,  as  often,  looked  like  a  half- 
sleeping  lion.  In  the  recess  back  of  the  crimson  hangings 
behind  his  chair  Van  Buren,  having  called  Judge  White 
to  preside,  was  slowly  pacing  back  and  forth  in  that  semi- 
seclusion.  If  he  smiled,  no  one  saw  it,  and  he  kept  his 
reflections  to  himself. 

"  No,"  replied  Royal,  "  it  is  not.  It  is  a  stubborn  con- 
flict to  see  who  can  win.  I  have  often  wondered  at  the 
tremendous  part  played  in  human  affairs  by  the  passions 
and  emotions,  and  here,  in  this  chamber,  above  all  others, 
where  it  is  supposed  that  reason  and  judgment  hold 
sway.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  seen  every  sentiment 
of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable  unloosed  on  this 
floor — save  one." 

She  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"  Everything  but  love,"  he  whispered  in  her  ear. 
"  Jessamine  !  "  He  caught  her  hand  under  the  fur  collar 
and  pressed  it  violently  in  his  own.  An  old  mood  had 
swept  over  him,  and  enough  energy  was  suddenly  un- 
chained to  batter  down  the  very  walls.  A  mighty 
wave  swept  over  both,  as  if  all  the  love  and  sweet- 
ness and  magnetism  of  which  these  angry,  battling 
giants  were  capable  had  fled  affrighted  from  the  turbulent 
breasts  that  should  have  sheltered  them  and  entered  into 
the  two  hearts  that  opened  wide  to  receive  them.  He 
felt  her  arm  yield  against  his  own ;  her  lip  and  chin 
quivered  a  little.  Triumph  claimed  him  for  its  own. 
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The  hours  of  the  debate  swept  on,  but  while  fierce  and 
bitter  passions  raged  on  the  floor,  love  reigned  supreme 
above.  It  would  take  many  pages  to  recount  fitly  the 
episodes  of  that  memorable  night  in  the  Senate ;  of  the 
slow  and  stubborn  retreat  of  the  opposition  before  the 
advancing  administration  forces.  As  the  hands  of  the 
Senate  clock  moved  on,  the  inevitable  outcome  became 
apparent. 

Visits  to  the  committee-room  multiplied,  the  scurrying  to 
and  fro  from  side  to  side  of  the  House  for  hasty  whispered 
conferences  was  more  frequent  and  more  protracted. 
After  some  of  these  whisperings  members  of  the  op- 
position returned  to  their  side  looking  grave,  and  con- 
ferred solemnly  with  Clay  and  others.  Royal,  watching 
closely,  felt  the  end  approaching.  He  pressed  Jessamine's 
hand  gently  and  said :  "  See,  it  is  over.  Webster  is 
about  to  speak." 

The  Jove  of  the  Senate  arose,  as  he  had  many  times 
before,  with  that  rousing  up  of  his  splendid  forces  which 
is  compared  by  most  of  his  biographers  to  the  awakening 
of  a  lion.  His  dark,  deep-set  eyes  glowed  with  the 
forge  fires  that  Carlyle  describes,  and  as  he  glanced  around 
he  again  thrilled  his  audience  with  his  impressive  calm, 
his  dignity,  the  extraordinary  impact  of  his  personality, 
which  exalted  every  one  of  his  hearers  to  a  plane  nearer 
his  own.  Then  he  spoke,  and  he  exerted  himself  in  a 
strong  but  futile  attempt  to  prevent  the  expunging  of  the 
resolution,  and  ended  by  imploring  his  fellow  members 
not  to  alter  the  Senate  record,  and  thereby  violate  the 
law  which  ordered  them  to  be  "kept."  It  was  not  a 
theme  worthy  of  his  great  powers,  yet  there  might  be 
quoted  the  phrases  in  which  Henry  Lodge  has  spoken  of  his 
reply  to  Hayne  :  "  As  his  feelings  warmed,  .  .  .  the  deep 
and  melodious  cadences  of  his  voice  sounded  like  harmon- 
ious organ-tones  as  they  filled  the  chamber  with  their 
music."  When  the  last  thrilling  vibration  had  died  into 
silence,  there  was  an  impressive  hush.  No  one  stirred. 
Jessamine  was  almost  breathless,  as  Royal,  without  taking 
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his  eyes  from  Webster's  face,  whispered  :  "  The  end  has 
come." 

And  it  had.  Into  that  tense  silence  there  broke  the 
one  word :  "  Question ! "  and  the  roll-call  proceeded 
without  delay,  down  the  long  alphabetical  line.  "  Yes  !  " 
roared  Benton  ;  "  No  !  "  cried  Calhoun  and  Clay,  lifting 
the  last  trumpet  of  defiance  to  their  lips ;  and  then  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  tossed  back  and  forth  across  the 
chamber,  like  a  game  of  battledore  and  shuttle-cock, 
until  Webster  rolled  out  his  "No!"  But  the  yeas  had 
carried  the  day,  or  the  night,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  to 
nineteen,  and  the  Secretary  produced  the  original  record 
and,  turning  to  the  page  wherein  Clay's  sentence  had 
been  written  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  1834,  he 
enclosed  it  in  wide  black  lines,  and  wrote  across  its  face 
the  words  which  have  been  read  by  thousands  of  sight- 
seers at  the  Capitol:  "  Expunged  by  order  of  the  Senate, 
this  sixteenth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 

I837-" 
An  uproarious  and  indescribable  scene  ensued.     Both 

the  Senate  and  the  crowd  in  the  galleries  broke  out  into 
a  tumult  of  hisses  and  cheering  that  left  Van  Buren 
helplessly  trying  to  restore  order.  Several  ringleaders 
were  dragged  before  the  bar  to  be  dealt  with,  and  when 
comparative  peace  had  been  forcibly  secured,  the  Senate 
adjourned.  It  was  a  few  minutes  before  midnight.  Clay 
withdrew  to  a  committee-room,  followed  by  a  number  of 
friends;  Benton  was  already  speeding  to  the  White 
House,  to  bear  the  joyful  news  to  his  chief.  Royal 
assisted  Jessamine  into  her  wraps,  and,  followed  by  Ellen 
and  John  Van  Buren,  cleaved  a  path  through  the  crowd 
to  the  carriage.  Fortunately  the  mob — it  was  little  less 
— was  so  dense  and  so  preoccupied  that  no  one  knew, 
save  two,  that  an  arm  was  quietly  slipped  about  a  waist 
for  an  instant.  But  then,  as  Jackson  used  to  say,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye:  "A  soldier  needs  his  arms  in  war  or 
peace." 

•  Royal  saw  them  both  in  the  carriage,  and,  as  he  tucked 
the  robe  about  Jessamine,  he  whispered:  "To-morrow 
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I  will  see  you."  Then  he  took  John  by  the  arm  and 
they  sought  other  congenial  companions  for  the  after- 
math of  the  fray,  which  was  interesting  but  strictly 
personal. 

When  on  the  next  afternoon  he  sought  Jessamine, 
there  was  only  the  sacred  finale  of  long  and  unrequited 
years.  She  turned  from  a  deep  window,  in  the  full  glow 
of  the  winter  sun,  as  he  came  in.  He  went  toward  her 
with  outstretched  arms.  When  the  twilight  was  so  deep 
that  there  was  but  a  soft  gloom  in  the  room,  he  drew  a 
little  package  from  his  pocket  and  slowly  spread  it  out 
before  her.  It  cracked  and  fell  apart,  but  it  was  the 
little  glove.  She  slipped  down  in  his  arms. 

"  I  have  the  other  one,"  she  whispered. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

THE  sands  of  the  administration  ran  out  swiftly.  A 
last  encounter  between  Jackson  and  Calhoun  was  inevi- 
table, and  it  enlivened  the  few  days  preceding  the  close 
of  the  Session.  It  was  brief,  but,  like  a  falling  body,  it 
seemed  to  have  acquired  all  its  greatest  momentum 
just  before  it  strikes.  It  was  Calhoun  who  struck.  The 
rumors  of  land  speculations  in  Congress  had  grown,  and 
certain  of  them  had  taken  on  a  more  or  less  definite 
form.  Calhoun,  in  addressing  the  Senate,  was  reported 
in  the  Globe  as  intimating  that  Jackson  himself  was 
interested. 

The  President  at  once  wrote  to  Calhoun,  demanding 
either  a  full  retraction  or  proof  of  the  charges.  Enclosed 
was  an  affidavit  from  the  stenographer  who  had  prepared 
the  report  that  his  notes  were  correct.  Calhoun  read  the 
letters  in  the  Senate,  and  then  made  a  speech  in  which, 
among  other  things,  he  claimed  that "  one  of  the  sovereign 
states  of  this  confederation  has  been  outraged  in  my  per- 
son." He  recapitulated  his  first  speech  on  the  subject, 
and  denied  the  language  attributed  to  him  in  the  Globe. 
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An  extended  controversy  arose,  which  finally  degenerated 
into  a  question  of  veracity  between  Calhoun  and  the  re- 
porter, a  number  of  Senators  taking  part,  pro  and  con. 
Words  were  multiplied  beyond  all  reason,  and  Calhoun 
concluded  at  last  by  saying  that  the  "  President  has 
applied  language  to  me  which  is  never  used  in  inter- 
course between  gentlemen,  and  better  suited  to  the 
purlieus  of  Billingsgate  than  to  the  mansion  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate."  Despite  his  most  strenuous  efforts,  Cal- 
houn could  not  induce  the  Senate  to  take  action  on  the 
matter,  and  he  finally  retreated  before  Benton's  merciless 
ridicule  and  lapsed  into  silence.  The  whole  matter,  of 
course,  originated  in  a  mistake  which  was  never  success- 
fully traced  to  its  source.  Jackson's  rigid  and  uncom- 
promising honesty  was  never  seriously  questioned,  even 
by  such  an  enemy  as  Calhoun,  and  this  utterly  useless 
and  undignified  outbreak  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  was 
only  an  explosion  of  defeated  ambitions. 

But  little  more  remained.  The  Senate  sat  in  session 
to  the  bitter  end,  and  at  two  o'clock,  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  the  second,  1837,  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to 
the  President,  bearing  a  document  entitled:  "  An  Act 
Designating  and  Limiting  the  Funds  receivable  for  the 
Revenues  of  the  United  States."  It  was  a  lengthy  and 
complicated  paper,  and  Jackson  called  the  Attorney- 
General  in  consultation.  Their  conferences  occupied 
most  of  the  time  until  five  o'clock  on  the  next  afternoon, 
and  Jackson,  although  under  the  constant  care  of  a 
physician  and  unable  to  leave  his  room,  studied  every 
provision  with  the  utmost  care.  It  was  now  the  third 
of  March,  and  the  hours  of  his  tenure  of  office  were 
rapidly  speeding.  Contrary  to  his  usual  custom  he 
denied  himself  to  most  callers,  but  Royal  saw  him  for 
a  fe\v  minutes. 

"  How  are  you,  General  ?  "  he  asked.  One  of  the 
intense  spasms  of  pain  that  had  for  years  seized  Jackson 
with  such  violence  that  those  about  him  thought  many 
times  he  might  pass  away  before  they  could  minister  to 
him,  caught  him  in  its  vise.  His  face  became  ashen  and 
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drops  stood  out  on  his  forehead.  Royal  had  witnessed 
such  attacks,  and  he  knew  himself  powerless.  With 
every  nerve  tingling  with  the  vibrations  that  radiated 
through  the  air,  he  stood  in  silence,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
stern,  convulsed  countenance  before  him.  When  the 
fierceness  of  the  pain  passed,  Jackson  smiled  feebly  and 
waved  his  hand. 

"Oh,  pretty  well,  pretty  well.  I  was  just  a  little  short 
of  breath  when  you  came  in,  and  I'm  up  to  my  eyes  in 
work.  No,  don't  go.  Sit  down.  I'll  be  fit  for  that 
wedding  all  right.  June,  you  say?  We'll  all  go  home  to 
Nashville  together  and  be' happy." 

Then  they  drifted  into  a  talk  that  had  naught  of 
politics  in  it,  for  both  men  were  in  reality  longing  for 
the  retirement  of  private  life  and  the  tranquillity  of 
domestic  joys.  When  Royal  came  out  of  the  White 
House  he  almost  ran  against  Clay  on  the  Avenue,  and 
the  two  exchanged  a  genial  greeting,  and  as  they  walked 
on  together  Clay  linked  his  arm  in  that  of  the  younger 
man  and  they  discussed  indifferent  subjects  affably. 
For  Clay  was  personally  one  of  the  most  magnetic  and 
lovable  of  men,  and  so  great  was  his  winning  magnetism 
that  even  his  enemies  feared  to  meet  him,  lest  they 
should  fall  under  his  spell.  He  and  Royal  met  on  the 
ground  of  a  temperament  that  had  many  things  in 
common,  and  the  smiles  of  the  women  whom  they 
greeted  were  distributed  with  that  impartiality  which 
means  that  age  is  a  condition  independent  of  years. 
Clay  was  the  most  magnetic,  the  most  human,  the  most 
attractive  of  all  Jackson's  great  antagonists,  and,  though 
he  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  he  never  lost  his  charm,  and, 
like  Jackson,  he  did  not  begin  to  die  at  the  top.  Every 
faculty  endured  to  the  last,  and  only  physical  disso- 
lution snuffed  him  out. 

A  few  hours  later  Jackson  slammed  the  door  of  his  will 
in  the  face  of  the  Senate,  and  shut  that  body  into  the 
outer  darkness  of  his  last  official  act.  Although  the  paper 
is  brief,  it  need  not  be  quoted.  He  killed  the  bill  they 
had  sent  him  by  refusing  to  sign  it,  and  his  reasons  were 
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briefly  and  cogently  stated.  It  was  dated  at  fifteen  min- 
utes before  midnight,  March  third,  1837,  and  it  was  the 
last  time  he  signed  his  name  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  following  September  Van  Buren  called  an 
extra  session  of  Congress  to  consider  financial  matters, 
the  country  being  in  the  throes  of  the  panic  which  Ben- 
ton  had  prophesied. 

On  the  second  of  March  Jackson  had  written  a  letter  to 
Trist,  and  in  it  he  said  that  he  had  been  down  stairs  but 
four  times  since  the  fifteenth  of  the  preceding  November, 
owing  to  the  state  of  his  health.  Also,  had  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  been  in  existence,  Nicholas  Biddle  would 
not  have  the  chance  to  make  Edward  Livingston's  jest 
good,  for,  in  a  later  letter,  Jackson  wrote  to  Trist  that  he 
had  retired  to  the  Hermitage  with  exactly  ninety  dollars  in 
money !  It  must  be  remembered  that'  the  salary  of  the 
President  in  those  days  was  just  half  what  it  is  now,  and 
Jackson's  lavish  entertainment  while  in  the  White  House 
had  left  him  poorer  than  when  he  entered  it. 

The  bliss  of  Royal  and  Jessamine  had  continued  un- 
abated since  the  memorable  night  of  the  sixteenth  of 
January.  On  the  fourth  of  March  they  viewed  the  in- 
auguration of  Van  Buren  together.  It  was  a  beautiful 
day,  and  justified  Van  Buren's  confident  assertion  to  Clay 
that  the  sun  would  shine  on  the  fourth,  for  it  shone  bril- 
liantly, and  on  none  with  more  effulgence  than  on  the 
popular  member  from  Tennessee,  who,  on  the  verge  of 
retiring  to  private  life,  was  overwhelmed  with  congratula- 
tions by  his  fellow  members  and  by  his  seniors  in  the 
Senate.  Clay  and  Webster  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
only  Calhoun  forgot  the  amenities  of  the  occasion. 

Despite  much  physical  pain,  it  was  one  of  the  happiest 
days  of  Jackson's  life.  With  his  old  heroism,  he  rose 
from  a  bed  of  suffering  and  accompanied  Van  Buren  to 
the  Capitol,  showing  the  courtesy  which  had  been  omitted 
by  his  predecessor.  The  accounts  of  the  ceremonies 
would  fill  hundreds  of  pages.  From  the  report  of  Willis 
may  be  quoted  enough  : 

"The  procession,  consisting  of  the  Presidents  and  their 
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families,  escorted  by  a  small  volunteer  corps,  arrived  soon 
after  twelve.  The  General  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  were  in 
the  'Constitution  phaeton,'  drawn  by  four  fine  grays,  ,-iml 
as  it  entered  the  gate  they  both  rode  uncovered.  De- 
scending from  the  carriage  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  a 
passage  was  made  for  them  through  the  dense  crowd*  and 
the  tall  white  head  of  the  old  chieftain  went  steadily  up 
through  the  agitated  mass,  marked  by  its  peculiarity  from 
all  around  it.  ...  The  crowd  of  diplomatists  and  Sena- 
tors in  the  rear  of  the  columns  made  way,  and  the  ex- 
President  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  advanced  with  uncovered 
heads.  A  murmur  of  feeling  rose  up  from  the  moving 
mass  below,  and  the  infirm  old  man,  emerged  from  a  sick- 
chamber  which  his  physician  had  thought  it  impossible  he 
should  leave,  bowed  to  the  people,  and,  still  uncovered  in 
the  cold  air,  took  his  seat  beneath  the  portico.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  then  advanced,  and  with  a  voice  remarkably  distinct, 
and  with  great  dignity,  read  his  address  to  the  people.  The 
air  was  elastic  and  the  day  still,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
nearly  twenty  thousand  people  heard  him  from  his  ele- 
vated position  distinctly.  I  stood  myself  on  the  outer 
limit  of  the  crowd,  and  though  I  lost  occasionally  a  sen- 
tence from  the  interruption  near  by,  his  words  came 
clearly  articulated  to  my  ear." 

The  New  York  American  fell  foul  of  Jackson's  farewell 
address  to  Congress,  and  said  :  "  Happily  it  is  the  last 
humbug  which  the  mischievous  popularity  of  this  illiter- 
ate, violent,  vain  and  iron-willed  soldier  can  impose  upon 
a  confiding  and  credulous  people." 

At  the  reception  at  the  White  House  on  the  evening 
of  the  inaugural,  Jackson  was  too  weak  to  stand,  and  he 
sat  in  a  large  chair,  with  the  Donelsons  near  and  Van 
Buren  behind  him.  When  Royal  and  Jessamine  came  up 
he  spoke  to  them  in  a  voice  that  came  through  his  throat 
like  a  faint  wind  through  reeds  :  "  Now  we'll  all  go  home 
to  Nashville.  Oh,  won't  it  be  good  !  " 
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EPILOGUE 

1845. 

Ix  the  years  that  sped  between  1837  and  1845, 
time  laid  its  relentless  touch  on  the  physical  frame  of 
Jackson,  but  his  invincible  spirit,  his  indomitable 
will,  his  immutable  patriotism  remained  unchanged 
and  shone  with  increasing  lustre  to  the  hour  when  the 
Great  Reaper  bore  him  away  to  join  the  illustrious  com- 
pany that  had  preceded  him. 

And  then  he  was  unconquered.  For  when,  on  the 
evening  of  a  perfect  June  day,  he  passed  on  before,  his 
last  words  were  calm,  confident,  steadfast,  comforting 
those  about  him,  both  white  and  black,  with  that  hope  of 
a  reunion  in  the  hereafter  which  is  the  most  persistent 
heritage  of  the  human  race.  For  man  has  never  wished 
to  die,  and  through  the  crudities  of  all  religions  runs  that 
will-o'-the-wisp  of  hope,  called  immortality,  dancing  be- 
yond the  tomb  in  the  shades  of  Avernus,  like  a  butterfly 
amid  specters. 

For  the  hero  of  New  Orleans  ended  his  days  in  the 
shadow  of  the  church.  Unlike  Franklin,  who,  according 
to  the  fatal  diary  of  the  elder  Adams,  was  sympathetic 
with  "  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  heretics,  atheists,  deists  and 
libertines,  as  well  as  with  philosophers  and  the  ladies,"  no 
strange  faith  ever  assailed  him.  The  tenets  of  Cal- 
vinism were  as  firmly  imbedded  in  his  nature  as  the 
footprint  of  an  icthyosaurus  in  a  rock.  Like  Jackson, 
Franklin  belonged  by  ancestry  to  the  great  Scotch-Irish 
race,  but  you  can  make  anything  out  of  a  Scotch 
Irishman.  He  makes  a  good  Calvinist  and  a  stern  moralist, 
and  a  fine  Jesuit  and  an  uncompromising  atheist, 
and  a  drunkard  and  a  total  abstainer,  and  a  Democrat, 
and  a  lot  of  other  things;  and  he  is  always  warm-hearted 
and  cold-blooded,  and  passionate  and  reckless,  and  cool 
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and  calculating,  and  he  has  a  hot  temper  and  a  level  head. 
And — oh,  mark  it  well — he  knows  how  to  fly  into  a 
mighty  rage  and  know  what  he  is  about  all  the  time,  and 
make  it  serve  his  purpose — like  Jackson. 

It  is  high  time  to  refute  these  tiresome  yarns  about 
persons  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  that  high- 
water  mark  of  individuality,  a  temper  with  judgment,  witJi 
judgment,  for  they  alone  create  and  dominate.  There 
are  those  who  cannot  appreciate  this,  but  it  is  never  worth 
while  to  explain  to  those  who  cannot  comprehend.  But, 
with  the  versatility  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  Andrew  Jackson 
was  one  clean-cut  facet  on  the  polished  diamond  of  his 
race,  a  race  that  sparkles  high  in  the  diadem  of  these 
United  States  in  everything  from  half-breeds  to  Presi- 
dents, and,  forged  as  he  was  in  the  red  smithy  of  war 
and  hammered  on  the  anvil  of  poverty,  he  lacked  only 
a  certain  balance  of  the  intellect  to  make  him  the 
greatest  man  this  country  has  ever  produced.  It  is 
well.  Had  it  been  otherwise  there  would  have  been 
nothing  left  of  our  Federal  Union  but  his  vast  and 
dominating  personality. 

We  have  never  had  a  complete  and  typical  American. 
Washington  lacked  magnetism  and  versatility  ;  Jefferson 
had  a  great  mind  that  lacked  a  balance-wheel ;  Frank- 
lin was  a  moral  mountebank  ;  of  both  Adamses  might  be 
quoted  what  an  admirer  has  said  of  the  elder :  "  Adams  had 
no  more  attractive  personal  qualities  than  a  buzz-saw  or 
an  obelisk."  The  great  Marshall  was  unhuman  in  his 
unadulterated  intellect;  Alexander  Hamilton  was  a 
genius;  he  had  a  creative  brain  that  made  his  con- 
temporaries look  like  pygmies,  but  in  him  imperialism 
was  so  strong  that,  had  he  not  been  the  most  patriotic 
man  of  his  era,  he  would  have  been  the  most  dangerous. 
There  was  one  greater  than  all,  and  he  saved  the  nation 
in  her  darkest  hour  of  peril — Abraham  Lincoln.  But  of 
the  great  triumvirate,  Washington,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln, 
Washington  stands  for  construction,  Jackson  for  division, 
and  Lincoln  for  reconstruction ;  but  we  needed  all  three, 
and  Jackson  represented  the  great  principles  on  which 
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the  nation  crossed  the  dividing  line  between  dissolution 
and  union. 

The  influence  of  the  Scotch-Irish  in  the  formation  and 
development  of  our  country  has  never  been  generally 
realized.  It  is  of  this  race  that  Froude  has  written  : 
"  They  were  splintered  and  torn,  but  they  ever  bore  an 
inflexible  front  to  illusion  and  mendacity,  and  preferred 
to  be  ground  to  powder  like  flint,  rather  than  to  bend 
before  violence  or  melt  before  enervating  temptation." 
In  the  year  1725  they  had  invaded  nearly  every  colony; 
and  for  two  years  after  the  Antrim  evictions  it  is  esti- 
mated that  thirty  thousand  a  year  came  over.  It  is  said 
that  seven  of  the  first  governors  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
were  of  Scotch-Irish  blood,  and  to  this  race  we  owe  the 
Mecklenburg  Resolutions  of  North  Carolina,  and  Jeffer- 
son's famous  bill — afterwards  a  law — establishing  reli- 
gious freedom,  of  which  Madison  in  a  speech  said  :  "  In 
Virginia  was  extinguished  forever  the  ambitious  hope 
of  making  laws  for  the  human  mind." 

And  we  owe  more  than  can  be  pointed  out  in  a  brief 
resume.  Washington's  first  Cabinet  was  almost  entirely 
Scotch-Irish;  and  there  followed  a  long  train  of  fighters 
and  law-makers,  for  they  are  a  people  aggressive  and 
logical.  And,  before  Washington  was  President,  there 
were  Generals  Knox  and  Wayne  and  Montgomery  and 
Sullivan  and  Mercer,  Stark,  Morgan,  Davidson,  and 
others,  who  were  Scotch-Irish  in  the  Revolution,  and  the 
splendid  victory  of  Wolfe  at  Quebec  and  the  decisive 
conflict  at  King's  Mountain  were  due  to  this  same  people. 
The  blood  of  more  than  one  race  flowed  in  the  veins  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  but  he  owed  his  finest  qualities  to 
his  Scotch-Irish  ancestry  ;  and  there  were  Patrick  Henry 
and  Morris,  and  thence  the  long  roll-call  extends  in  an 
unbroken  line  to  the  present  day — such  men  as  Wallace, 
Logan,  Graham,  Ewing,  Clark,  Boyle,  Underwood,  and 
others,  of  Kentucky;  Ha'rlan,  Breckinridge,  Crittenden, 
Trimble,  Logan,  Witherspoon,  Corwin,  Hendricks,  Ben- 
ton,  Black,  Buchanan,  Polk.  So  great  and  illustrious  a 
company  that  the  simile  of  one  of  their  own  orators 
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comparing  them  to  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  ocean  is  well 
justified. 

On  this  brilliant  May  morning  at  the  Hermitage  the 
most  typical  representative  of  his  race  sat  before  a  long 
table  heaped  high  with  letters,  papers  and  all  kinds  of 
communications  that  had  been  gathered  in  from  the  mail 
box  at  the  entrance  to  the  garden.  The  room  was  filled 
with  the  mementos  of  his  long  public  career,  tokens  of 
Congress  and  of  state  legislatures.  Lying  carelessly  on 
one  corner  of  the  table  were  a  pair  of  pistols.  He  was 
not  alone.  The  house  was,  as  usual,  filled  with  guests, 
and  Royal  and  Jessamine  and  their  three  children  were 
there.  The  supreme  and  ideal  happiness  of  life  had 
come  to  them,  and  they  were  crowned  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  union.  With  the  sacred  dignity  of  motherhood 
added  to  her,  Jessamine  was  more  than  beautiful ;  she 
was  serene,  calm-eyed,  as  evenly  poised  as  a  goddess. 
Royal  sat  opposite  Jackson  at  the  table,  looking  atten- 
tively into  the  face  of  his  old  chief,  a  countenance  now 
worn  by  long  pain  and  the  inroads  of  seventy-eight  years 
of  life.  Royal  was  commanding  and  distinguished.  He 
had  won  the  woman  he  had  loved  all  his  life,  and  he  had 
acquired  wealth  and  fame.  This  morning  his  heart  was 
heavy  within  him,  for  every  one  knew  that  the  end  of  the 
master  of  the  house  could  not  be  far  off.  He  had  risen 
from  a  bed  of  suffering  to  write  letters  and  attend  to 
some  of  the  demands  that  were,  made  upon  him  to  the 
last  hour  of  existence,  for  he  was  the  most  popular  of  all 
our  Presidents  who  have  retired  to  private  life.  They 
had  been  speaking  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and, 
while  Royal  was  writing  a  letter  to  Blair,  the  silence  was 
broken  only  by  the  shouts  of  the  children  playing  on  the 
veranda  outside. 

Then  there  rushed  into  the  room  a  rosy  boy,  about 
seven  years  of  age,  and,  with  the  confidence  of  childhood, 
he  approached  the  table  and  before  either  man  had  fairly 
noticed  him  he  picked  up  one  of  the  pistols.  Royal 
looked  up  just  in  time  to  see  it. 
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"  Andrew !  "  he  exclaimed,  reprovingly,  "  put  that  down 
at  once,  and  run  away.  Papa  is  busy." 

The  General  had  been  coughing,  and  he  was  breathing 
with  difficulty,  but  he  reached  down  to  the  boy  and  drew 
him  up  on  his  lap,  gently  caressing  the  hair  that  curled 
above  his  forehead.  He  took  the  weapon  away  from  the 
boy  and  put  it  back  on  the  table. 

"You  are  too  young  for  such  toys,"  he  said.  "Wait 
till  you  are  a  big  man."  The  child  nestled  confidingly 
against  him,  and  put  one  hand  up  to  the  pale  cheek 
above  him.  Jackson  held  him  in  a  warm  embrace  and 
looked  at  Royal.  "  That  is  the  pistol  with  which  I  killed 
Dickinson,"  he  said,  in  an  even  tone,  "  just  thirty-nine 
years  ago.  1  hope  that  my  namesake  will  never  have  the 
same  cause  for  such  an  encounter." 

"  Or  any  other  cause,"  added  Royal. 

He  had  laid  down  his  pen  and  was  regarding  the  two 
with  a  fond  and  serious  air.  Jessamine  came  softly  into 
the  room  and  approached  them,  and  the  eyes  of  husband 
and  wife  exchanged  a  silent  greeting.  Two  children  fol- 
lowed her,  a  girl  of  five  and  a  boy  of  two,  and  they 
promptly  pulled  at  the  General  and  demanded  to  share 
their  elder  brother's  perch  on  his  knee. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Jessamine ;  "  you  must  all  come  with 
me.  Uncle  Andrew  and  papa  have  more  important  things 
to  do  than  to  play  with  children." 

"  Never !  "  said  Jackson,  with  his  oldienergy.  "  Nothing 
is  more  important  than  to  be  happy,  and  I  have  spent 
some  of  my  happiest  hours  with  children." 

"  That  may  be,  sir,"  said  Royal ;  "  but  just  at  present 
you  will  have  to  be  busy  with  me,  even  if  I  cannot  make 
you  so  happy.  Take  all  these  rascals  away,"  he  added, 
to  Jessamine,  "  and  protect  us  from  their  inherited  fond- 
ness." It  was  his  old  teasing  jest  to  her,  and  she  threw 
him  a  roguish  smile  as  the  door  closed  on  her  and  her 
young  brood.  Over  Jackson's  face  there  settled  a  pathetic 
look. 

"  You  have  been  granted  what  has  been  denied  me. 
You  are  a  father." 
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"  Sir,"  said  Royal,  feeling  his  heart  thump  hard  against 
his  ribs,  "  you  have  been  granted  what  is  denied  to  most 
men.  You  have  achieved  a  glorious  destiny — to  be  re- 
membered forever  by  your  fellow  countrymen.  You  have 
made  your  own  career  and  carved  your  own  niche.  To 
you  has  been  given  more  than  fails  to  the  lot  of  one  man 
in  ten  thousand — to  take  part  in  the  Revolution  and  see 
the  Constitution  of  your  country  adopted;  to  encounter 
and  conquer  the  savage,  to  fight  the  perils  of  the  wilder- 
ness and  escape  unharmed,  to  hold  an  honored  place  in 
the  early  annals  of  your  state,  to  survive  the  privations 
and  fatigues  of  the  field  and  win  in  a  single  battle  a  mili- 
tary renown  such  as  any  general  might  envy.  And  then, 
as  though  fate  had  not  done  enough,  you  are  chosen  to 
fill  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people, 
and  to  serve  two  terms  in  that  office ;  to  rout  all  your 
political  enemies,  to  virtually  choose  your  successor  ;  to 
live  in  a  retirement  where  your  counsels  are  sought  to 
this  hour,  your  home  a  shrine  where  the  most  prominent 
men  of  the  nation  feel  honored  by  your  hospitality.  Fate 
gives  all  to  but  few,  and,  though  she  has  withheld  one  gift 
from  you,  can  you  complain  ?" 

As  though  in  answer  to  his  question,  there  came  rolling 
in  upon  them  the  merry  shouts  of  the  children.  Their 
hilarious  shrieks  mingled  in  a  joyous  uproar.  To  Jack- 
son had  returned  the  firm  spirit  of  the  soldier.  The  lion- 
like  fire  glowed  in  his  eye ;  he  held  himself  erect. 

"  Right,  right  you  are.  You  have  said  more  than  is 
true  of  me,  but  I  have  had  enough  honor  for  any  man. 
What  have  you  written  to  Blair  ?  " 

When  Royal  had  finished  reading  the  General  nodded 
his  head  in  approval.  "  That's  all  right.  We  are  to  have 
Texas,  and  when  these  boundary  lines  are  settled  we  will 
have  Oregon.  Great  Britain  would  like  to  deprive  us  of 
both,  but  we  can  always  have  peaceful  arbitration  at  the 
cannon's  mouth.  Polk  will  make  a  good  President,  the 
best  we  have  had  since  Van  Buren.  Harrison  died,  and 
Tyler  tried  to  be  a  Democrat,  but  the  Whigs  were  too 
much  for  him.  He  never  was  a  good  party  man  anyhow. 
29 
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Folk's  a  Democrat,  and  he'll  stay  a  Democrat.  I  sup- 
pose Clay  will  run  against  him  the  next  time,  and  be 
defeated  again.  Do  you  remember  how  many  times  he's 
been  nominated  for  the  Presidency  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly.  I  lost  count  several  years  ago,  but  I 
think  it's  ever  since  I  was  in  knickerbockers." 

"  It  is  his  own  fault.  I  will  not  last  until  the  next 
President  is  elected,  but  it  won't  be  Clay.  I'm  glad  you've 
gone  into  the  Senate,  Royal.  I  always  could  depend  on 
you.  I  told  Livingston  the  night  before  the  battle  that 
you  would  amount  to  something." 

In  the  depths  of  his  heart  Royal  knew  that  never  again 
might  he  sit  in  a  confidential  interview  with  his  old  chief. 
It  was  with  an  effort  that  he  steadied  his  voice  to  reply  : 
"  Sir,  I  have  never  fairly  expressed  my  debt  of  gratitude. 
You  have  always  had  confidence  in  me,  and  those  who 
believe  in  us  when  we  are  unknown  are  those  who  can 
furnish  the  inspiration  fora  whole  life.  I  owe  you  much." 

"  No ;  you  have  done  what  any  man  can  do — you  have 
made  yourself.  There  is  only  one  important  thing,  to 
maintain  our  rights  and  preserve  our  nation.  You  know 
what  your  duty  will  be  in  the  Senate." 

He  fixed  his  eyes,  still  bright  with  the  fires  of  patriotism, 
on  Royal's  unwavering  orbs.  The  gaze  was  returned 
unflinchingly,  and  the  basic  inner  man  of  each  met  and 
mingled  in  an  undying  regard.  Treaties,  contracts  and 
promises  may  be  broken,  but  a  union  of  temperament  can 
end  only  with  life. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  know,"  said  Royal.  There  was  a  dim  and 
cloudy  silence  in  the  room,  wherein  the  thought  of  each 
whirled  like  a  planet  amid  unknown  worlds,  then  Royal 
added,  in  a  calm,  uninflected  tone  :  "  I  know  your  wishes, 
sir."  It  was  a  statement,  not  a  promise,  but  both  under- 
stood. Jackson  attempted  to  reply,  but  was  overcome 
by  weakness,  and  the  doctor,  Royal  and  the  faithful  Han- 
nah assisted  him  from  the  room. 

The  accounts  of  Jackson's  last  hours  are  too  painful  to 
quote,  and  it  is  impossible  to  recast  them.  Their  pain  is 
due  solely  to  physical  suffering,  the  culmination  of  many 
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years  of  ailment,  and  not  to  any  mental  or  spiritual  doubts. 
He  was  firm  as  a  rock  to  the  last,  and  when  every  one 
around  him  was  convulsed  with  agony  at  the  thought  of 
parting  from  him,  he  bade  them  to  cease  weeping,  and 
while  his  attenuated  frame  was  racked  with  the  intense 
pain  that  had  been  his  portion  for  many  weary  months, 
he  put  it  aside  with  stoical  heroism  and  breathed  only 
sentiments  of  love  and  consideration  for  those  around 
him,  mingled  with  expressions  of  solicitude  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  beloved  country. 

He  died  at  six  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of 
June,  1845.  The  whole  nation  mourned  for  him.  New 
York  gave  a  great  funeral  in  his  honor,  the  account 
of  which  fills  a  large  volume.  Webster  later  delivered 
an  oration,  as  did  also  Chief-Justice  Taney,  George  Ban- 
croft, George  M.  Dallas,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Levi  Wood- 
bury,  John  Van  Buren,  Andrew  Stephenson,  and  a  host 
of  others.  In  Washington  the  departments  were  closed 
for  a  day,  and  public  honors  were  paid  to  his  memory  by 
all  the  naval  and  military  stations  ;  flags  hung  at  half 
mast  over  the  entire  country  ;  bells  were  tolled  every- 
where, and  the  people  poured  out  in  a  spontaneous  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  the  man  whom  they  had  loved  so 
much  in  life,  and  whom  they  honored  so  greatly  in  death. 
Nashville  was  clad  in  black,  and  there  was  not  a  dry  eye 
anywhere.  The  Whig  papers  repeated  the  comments  of 
former  days,  and  the  New  York  American  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  follow  him  into  the  grave  with  its  former  assertions. 

They  laid  him  by  the  side  of  his  Rachel  in  the  tomb  of 
the  garden  of  the  Hermitage,  and  some  were  present  who 
recalled  his  words  a  few  days  before:  "  Heaven  will  be 
no  heaven  for  me  if  my  Rachel  is  not  there." 

Royal  and  Jessamine  remembered,  as  he  pressed  her 
arm  firmly  within  his  own,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  spirit 
fled  far  beyond  the  scene  before  them. 

For,  be  it  written — No  man  is  dead  until  he  is  forgotten. 

And  Andrew  Jackson  is  not  yet  among  the  unreckoned. 


NOTES 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Whatever  its  faults  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  the  partisan 
and  voluminous  biography  of  Andrew  Jackson,  written  by  Parton 
but  little  less  than  half  a  century  ago,  is  to-day  the  chief  record 
of  the  life  of  one  of  our  greatest  public  men,  and  one  to  whom 
adequate  justice  has  never  been  done,  save  in  popular  opinion, 
which  surpasses  all  biographies.  To  Parton,  therefore  I  turned, 
as  indeed  have  all  our  later  day  writers  who  have  named  Jackson 
at  all,  for  there  has  been  no  up-to-date  attempt  to  present  him 
as  the  great  and  gigantic  figure  that  he  was  in  his  time,  dominat- 
ing an  entire  era  and  setting  in  motion  forces  that  are  in  active 
operation  to-day. 

As  Parton  is  especially  untrustworthy  in  side-lights,  he  can 
cause  the  searcher  after  historic  truth  more  labor  than  should 
justly  fall  even  to  such  a  lot,  but,  since  most  of  our  country's 
records  are  imperfect,  one  should  no  doubt  be  thankful  that  any 
exist  at  all.  We  are  surprisingly  deficient  in  this  respect,  and  if 
the  biographers,  historians,  and  novelists  of  the  next  one  hundred 
years  devote  themselves  to  historical  work  we  may  have  something 
like  complete  annals.  At  present,  one's  indebtedness  to  Parton 
is  evident  and  undeniable,  and  since  the  real  tide  of  history  and 
patriotism  is  just  now  setting  in,  there  is  hope  for  something 
better  than  has  appeared  in  the  past,  for  nothing  can  ever  be 
of  such  permanent  and  thrilling  interest  as  the  story  of  our  nation 
— of  great  men,  great  deeds,  great  ambitions.  But  no  mere 
eulogy  can  make  a  man  great,  and  Andrew  Jackson's  name  alone 
means  more  than  most  biographies. 

453 
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EDWARD  LIVINGSTON. 

Among  the  personalities  of  the  Jacksonian  period  none  is 
more  interesting  than  that  of  Edward  Livingston.  He  was  the 
son  of  Judge  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Margaretta  Beekman, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Henry  Beekman,  and  granddaughter  of 
Robert,  nephew  of  the  first  proprietor  of  Livingston  Manor. 
Livingston's  first  wife  died  in  1801,  and  at  the  time  of  this  story 
he  had  for  his  second  wife  Mme.  Louise  Moreau  de  Lassy,  a 
beautiful  and  vivacious  Frenchwoman,  whose  father,  grandmother 
and  two  brothers  had  been  killed  in  the  bloody  uprising  on  St. 
Domingo.  Livingston's  elder  brother,  Robert  R.,  was  the  first 
Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  his  eldest  sister,  Janet, 
became  the  wife  of  the  gallant  General  Richard  Montgomery, 
who  fell  at  Quebec. 

In  a  family  so  remarkable  that  every  one  of  its  names  is  con- 
nected with  American  history  since  Colonial  days,  Edward  rose 
to  distinction  by  unusual  intellectual  attainments,  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion and  a  catholic  scope  of  sympathies  which  made  him  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  men  of  his  time.  His  life  and  work 
embraced  law,  politics,  statesmanship,  letters  and  philanthropy, 
and  he  has  left  a  varied  and  enduring  record.  In  1801  he  was 
made  Mayor  of  New  York  City  and  when,  in  1803,  after  the  most 
arduous  labors  among  the  victims  of  the  yellow  fever  plague  of 
that  year,  he  was  himself  stricken,  it  was  found  that  not  a  drop 
of  wine  was  left  in  his  cellars,  his  generosity  having  bestowed  it 
all  on  the  convalescents  in  hospital  wards.  It  was  while  Living- 
ston lay  helpless  and  at  death's  door,  that  a  dishonest  clerk  fled 
with  a  sum  of  money  that  crippled  him  financially  for  many 
years  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  death  of  his  favorite 
son,  was  the  severest  blow  he  ever  received.  He  conveyed  all 
his  property  to  a  trustee  for  sale,  resigned  his  office,  went  to  New 
Orleans  to  rebuild  his  fortunes,  and  in  1826  paid  the  debt  in 
full. 

In  1821  he  was  elected  by  a  joint  ballot  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Louisiana  to  revise  the  entire  system  of  criminal  law  of 
the  state.  He  worked  for  two  years,  preparing  a  system  of 
penal  laws,  and,  after  giving  the  last  touches  to  the  work,  retired 
after  midnight,  greatly  fatigued,  and  fell  asleep.  In  the  early 
morning  hours  every  vestige  of  the  manuscript  was  destroyed  by 
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fire,  but  before  nightfall  of  the  same  day  he  had  re-commenced 
the  work,  and  two  years  later  he  presented  it  to  the  Legislature 
in  a  more  complete  form  than  at  first.  Although  not  adopted  as 
a  whole,  this  remarkable  work  became  the  foundation  of  the  new 
laws  of  the  state,  being  the  first  revision  of  the  rubbish  of  the 
old  Spanish  system  ever  attempted  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  greatly  admired  by  Lafayette  and  De  Tocqueville, 
and  through  the  influence  of  the  former  was  elected  to  the  French 
Institute.  He  returned  to  New  York  in  1835,  covered  with 
honor  and  the  object  of  distinguished  attentions.  In  January  of 
the  next  year  he  went  to  Washington  to  attend  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  died  there  in  May  of  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two,  and  his  black  hair  made  a  striking  frame  to  his  fine 
face,  which  in  death  gained  an  added  distinction  and  individ- 
iiality.  Few  records  of  the  period  can  be  studied  with  keener 
interest  and  greater  profit  than  that  of  Edward  Livingston.  The 
value  of  his  services  to  Jackson  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

JOHN   QUINCY   ADAMS. 

It  was  while  Congress  was  excited  with  debates  on  Oregon, 
New  Mexico,  and  California,  that  John  Quincy  Adams  fell  at  his 
post.  At  the  age  of  eighty- one  he  was  still  serving  in  the  House, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  February,  1848,  he 
rose  to  address  the  Speaker  on  the  resolution  of  thanks  proposed 
for  the  generals  of  the  Mexican  War.  He  drew  his  aged  form 
erect  and  attempted  to  speak,  but  fell,  fatally  stricken  by  the 
second  stroke  of  paralysis.  Tender  hands  bore  him  into  a  Com- 
mittee-room, and  after  a  period  of  unconsciousness  he  rallied  and 
whispered  :  "  This  is  the  last  of  earth,  I  am  content."  He  soon 
passed  peacefully  away,  and  in  death  was  justly  honored  by  a 
great  state  funeral  in  Washington  and  public  honors  in  Boston. 
The  Adamses,  father  and  son,  have  left  a  flinty  record  in  our 
country's  history,  and  both  were  remarkable  for  attaining  honor 
and  distinction  without  inspiring  a  particle  of  the  spontaneous 
love  and  admiration  that  survive  with  the  names  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln.  One  witty  and  caustic  writer 
on  New  England  history  has  said :  "  The  soil  of  New  England 
consists  chiefly  of  Plymouth  Rock,"  and  one  may  be  pardoned 
the  paraphrase  :  The  history  of  New  England  consists  chiefly  of 
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the  Adamses.  Of  John  Quincy  Adams,  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  says  :  "  His  training  had  worked  the  principles  of  his 
father's  school  into  every  fibre  of  his  stiff  structure.  His  ideas 
of  public  duty  were  the  old  tonic,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
acid." 

JOHN    CALDWELL   CALHOUN. 

The  last  days  of  Calhoun  were  those  of  a  bitterly  disappointed 
man.  The  false  gods  that  had  lured  him  on  to  destruction  fell 
away  from  him  in  his  closing  hours,  and  instead  there  loomed 
portentously  from  the  shadows  of  the  future  the  dark  advance 
of  the  Civil  War.  On  the  thirteenth  of  March,  1850,  he  was 
supported  into  the  Senate  and  spoke  for  the  last  time  on  slavery, 
his  dark  eyes  flashing  defiantly  at  his  fellows  of  the  opposition 
as  the  fallacious  arguments  rang  out  in  support  of  the  theory  that 
had  made  shipwreck  of  his  hopes  and  ambitions.  The  hand  of 
death  lay  on  him  even  then,  and  on  the  last  day  of  March  he 
died,  conscious  almost  until  the  breath  fled  from  him,  and  saying 
at  intervals :  "  The  South  !  the  poor  South  !  God  knows  what 
will  become  of  her  !  " 

Von  Hoist,  in  his  biography  of  Calhoun,  says :  "  The  specu- 
lations of  the  keenest  political  logician  the  United  States  had 
ever  had  ended  in  the  greatest  political  monstrosity  imaginable, 
because  his  reasoning  started  from  a  contradictio  in  adjecto" 
The  closing  words  of  this  biography  are :  "  If  ever  a  new  edition 
of  the  works  of  the  greatest  of  pro-slavery  fanatics  should  be 
published,  it  ought  to  have  a  short  appendix — the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

HENRY   CLAY. 

Henry  Clay's  brilliant  but  imperfect  career  was  ended  by  death 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  1852,  in  Washington.  Old  and 
familiar  sentiments  survived  to  the  last  hour,  and  on  his  deathbed 
he  advised  his  friends  to  support  Fillmore  for  President  against 
Webster.  He  had  addressed  the  Senate  for  the  last  time  on 
December  the  first,  1851,  the  same  day  that  Charles  Sumner  and 
Ban  Wade  entered  that  body.  All  of  the  seventy-six  years  of  his 
life  had  been  given  to  the  service  of  his  country,  yet,  historic  as 
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is  his  record,  it  does  net  compass  final  greatness.  Of  hiru  Carl 
Schurz  says :  "  Some  portentous  things  Clay  might  have  seen 
even  before  he  closed  his  eyes ;  his  party  hopelessly  divided  in 
sentiment  and  doomed  to  destruction  in  consequence  of  the  very 
measures  of  peace  with  which  he  had  sought  to  save  the  Union, 
and  ....  how  the  Whig  party  would  suffer  not  only  defeat 
but  annihilation,  and  how  appropriate  would  be  the  epitaph  sug- 
gested for  it  by  a  grim  popular  humor :  "  Here  lies  the  Whig 
Party,  which  died  of  an  effort  to  swallow  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law." 

And  again :  "  In  all  the  elements  which  make  a  man  a  popular 
leader  Clay  was  greatly  the  superior  of  Webster,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  contemporaries,  excepting  Andrew  Jackson." 

Of  all  our  statesmen,  no  more  patriotic  one  ever  breathed,  but 
his  compromises  were  only  segments  of  a  circle.  Like  all  of  his 
great  contemporaries,  political  passions  dominated  the  last  hours 
of  his  life,  and  a  polite  and  incredulous  silence  is  the  only  com- 
ment which  the  impartial  writer  can  offer  to  the  assertions  of 
deep  religious  convictions  recorded  by  most  of  the  biographers 
of  the  great  men  of  this  remarkable  period.  One  is  reminded 
again  of  John  Randolph  — "  I  will  forgive  my  enemies,  but  not  the 
enemies  of  my  country." 

And — in  the  creed  of  the  statesmen  of  that  fervid  era — the 
enemy  of  any  one  of  them  was  an  enemy  to  his  country  ! 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Webster,  "  the  Jove  of  the  Senate,"  followed  Henry  Clay  to  the 
shades  of  the  beyond  in  October  of  the  same  year,  1852.  He 
was  a  broken-hearted  man.  His  fatal  seventh  of  March  speech, 
1850,  in  which  he  made  his  ill-omened  coalition  with  the  slave 
interests,  had  been  his  political  undoing,  and  for  awhile  he  was 
not  permitted  to  speak  in  Faneuil  Hall.  His  death  undid  the 
Whig  Party,  and  it  had  but  a  brief  and  spasmodic  life  after  him. 
Webster,  Fillmore,  and  Scott  had  been  the  candidates  before  the 
Whig  Convention,  and  Webster  suffered  the  mortification  of  see- 
ing the  Southern  votes  go  to  Scott.  Webster  passed  away  at  his 
beloved  Marshfield,  and  every  morning  during  his  last  days  his 
eyes  turned  to  the  flag  that  fluttered  at  the  staff  within  the  range 
of  his  vision — that  flag  of  which  he  had  spoken  with  such 
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passionate  pathos  and  eloquence  in  his  reply  to  Hayne.  He  had 
been  Secretary  of  State  under  Harrison  and  Tyler,  had  nego- 
tiated the  Webster- Ashburton  Treaty  in  1842;  was  Secretary  ot 
State  under  Fillmore,  after  Taylor's  death,  and  helped  to  tide 
the  country  over  the  storm  aroused  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
He  was  a  giant  among  giants,  and  towers  yet  above  all  his  con- 
temporaries, save  Jackson,  who,  though  not  his  intellectual  equal, 
surpassed  him  in  the  national  idea,  in  will  power,  in  unswerving 
purpose,  and  in  a  certain  rugged,  enduring  force  which  Webster 
lacked. 

His  brain  endured  to  the  last,  and  he  spoke  repeatedly  of  his 
country  and  her  welfare.  When,  in  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  a 
perfect  October  day,  they  carried  him  out  on  the  lawn  and  those 
massive  features  were  viewed  by  the  weeping  multitude  that  filed 
past  his  coffin,  he  was  like  a  dead  Titan,  more  imposing,  more 
masterful,  than  in  life,  and  of  him  it  was  said  that  that  wide  and 
open  vault  of  heaven  was  the  most  fitting  canopy  for  one  whose 
life  had  been  devoted  to  a  great  national  idea.  I  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  date  of  Webster's  death,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Woodrow  Wilson,  in  his  "  Division  and  Reunion,"  says  October 
twenty-third ;  Rufus  Rockwell  Wilson,  in  "  Washington :  The 
Capital  City,"  October  twenty-fifth,  and  John  Bach  McMaster, 
in  his  "  Daniel  Webster,"  says  October  twenty-fourth.  However, 
all  agree  upon  the  year. 

THOMAS   HART   BENTON. 

On  the  tenth  of  April,  1858,  Benton,  the  last  one  of  the  great 
Jacksonian  group,  paid  the  debt  of  nature  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. He  alone,  of  an  illustrious  and  unforgotten  group,  sur- 
vived to  that  date,  and  he  had  seen  Randolph,  Livingston,  Jack- 
son, John  Quincy  Adams,  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Webster  precede 
him  into  the  beyond.  He  was  a  splendid  and  rugged  type, 
forceful  and  uncompromising,  and  his  brain  and  his  will  power 
were  supreme  even  in  his  last  hours  when  he  dictated  the  closing 
pages  of  his  "  Abridgment "  in  a  whisper.  Indeed,  like  Jackson, 
indomitable  energy  was  the  ruling  power  of  his  life,  and  no 
catastrophe  could  daunt  him.  The  calamity  which  befell  him 
when  his  house  and  all  the  data  of  his  valuable  "  Thirty  Years' 
"  were  burned  would  have  crushed  most  men,  but  Benton 
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was  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate  the  next  day  as  usual,  spoke  in  the 
debates  with  his  accustomed  vigor  and  immediately  began  the 
work  of  writing  the  "  View  "  all  over  again.  A  brief  but  con- 
densed and  comprehensive  biography  of  him  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt fills  a  valuable  historical  niche,  and  in  it  the  President  says : 
" 'The  Thirty  Years'  View '  (1820  to  1850)  will  always  be  indis- 
pensable to  every  student  of  American  history  .  .  .  .  It  is 
valuable  alike  for  the  original  data  it  contains,  and  because  it  is 
so  complete  a  record  of  our  public  life  at  that  time."  Again  he 
says  :  "  Webster  himself  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  him, 
and  was  authority  for  the  statement  that  Benton  knew  more 
political  facts  than  any  other  man  he  had  ever  met,  not  excepting 
John  Quincy  Adams,  and  possessed  a  wonderful  fund  of  general 
knowledge." 

I  have  purposely  omitted  an  account  of  the  Jackson-Benton 
brawl  in  Nashville,  partly  because  it  was  an  undignified  affair  and 
discreditable  to  both  men,  and  partly  because  this  story  is  not  a 
circumstantial  biography.  The  facts  of  their  reconciliation  and 
enduring  friendship  thereafter  are  more  interesting  and  profitable. 
Like  his  chief,  Benton  was  a  firm  believer  in  hard  money,  and  in 
the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  called  "Old  Bullion."  His 
beautiful  and  vivacious  daughter,  Jessie,  became  the  wife  of 
Fremont,  the  great  explorer,  and  Benton,  who  at  first  forbade 
the  match,  afterwards  never  tired  of  sounding  the  praises  of  his 
famous  son-in-law. 

In  common  with  his  distinguished  contemporaries,  Benton 
"  forgave  "  all  his  enemies  before  he  died,  with  the  exception  of 
Calhoun,  whom  he  hated  to  his  last  breath,  for  he  could  never 
forgive  him  for  his  fanatical  policy,  and,  in  addition,  the  two  men 
were  temperamentally  antagonistic.  On  his  deathbed  he  sent 
for  President  Buchanan  and  charged  him  to  use  all  his  efforts  to 
prevent  the  threatened  dismemberment  of  the  Union.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  notice  that  the  last  hours  of  all  these  men  were 
filled  with  thoughts  for  their  country's  welfare.  Has  all  that 
passionate  devotion  burned  out  in  space,  or  do  those  fiery  intel- 
lects retain  their  individuality  in  some  sphere  beyond  our  petty 
knowledge,  and  glory  in  the  ever-expanding  destiny  of  this 
greatest  of  nations? 
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